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Cover  story 


‘Unlawfully  killed  in  an  unprovoked 
racist  attack  by  five  white  youths’ 


Alison  Daniels 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


Family’ 


for  justici 


A CORONER'S  jury 
yesterday  went  be- 
yond the  bounds  of 
their  instructions  to 
issue  an  extraordinary  con- 
demnation of  the  killers  of 
Stephen  Lawrence,  the  teen- 
age victim  of  a racist  murder. 
After  just  30  minutes  of  delib- 
eration, the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  unlawful  killing  "in 
a completely  unprovoked  rac- 
ist attack  by  five  white 
youths”. 

The  condemnatory  words 
exemplified  the  strength  of 
feeling  the  case  has  provoked 
during  the  Lawrence  family’s 
four-year  campaign  for  jus- 
tice. Juries  are  required  only 
to  return  a verdict  as  to 
whether  a death  was  unlaw- 
ful, accidental  or  “open”. 

In  the  wake  of  the  verdict, 
his  family  announced  they  are 
to  take  civil  action  against 
those  they  believe  are  respon- 
sible far  the  death.  Doreen  Law- 
rence, Stephen's  mother,  was 
too  distraught  to  speak  after 
the  verdict,  but  in  a statement 
read  by  her  sister  she  con- 
demned the  police  tranrillng  of 
the  initial  investigation. 

“The  wall  of  silence  was  not 
only  in  the  surrounding  area 
where  my  son  was  killed  but 
with  police  officers  investi- 
gating the  crime,”  she  said. 

The  family  indicated  that 
they  propose  to  take  civil 
action  against  a number  of 
white  youths  formally  acquit- 
ted of  the  murder  — a similar 
process  to  that  brought 
against  OJ.  Simpson  in  the 
United  States  by  the  families 
of  his  two  alleged  victims  — 
and  criminal  action  against 
those  who  never  stood  trial. 

They  also  plan  a formal 
complaint  against  Metro- 
politan Police  who  investi- 
gated the  fetal  stabbing  of  the 
teenager  in  EQtham,  south- 
east London  in  April  1993. 

Mrs  Lawrence  described 
parts  trf  the  inquest  as  a "cir- 
cus'* after  watching  five  white 
youths  — Neil  and  Jamie 
Acoort.  David  Norris,  Gary 
Dobson  and  Luke  Knight  — 
all  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions, claiming  a common  law  | 


Murdered  teenager  Stephen  Lawrence:  his  family  is  to  take  civil  action  after  describing^arts  of  the  inquest  as  a ‘circus’ 


te^AprBiagte  Stephen  Lawanca  slabbed  to  daath 

• May  Jasnte  Aoourt.  Ne3  Acourt.  Gary  Dobson.  David  Notre 

• arrested 

<9  June  1993;  lute  Knight  arrested  

• Jaff  iBSaCrowo  Prosecution  Service  drops  ctwges 

• Desagabar  199S:  tnqoosr  at  Southwark  coroner's  court  into  Stephen 

, Lawrence*  death  batted 

.#  Apb-Oecmriw  1995:  The  tWeyoumsiaafrasiad.  Magistrates 
iflMtfmgB  DayWNomsand  Jamie  Acourt  at  comma  a!  stage  of  lamrfy's 
private  pmsacutkm 

• AprS  1996i  Private  pweecuaon  brought  by  the  Lawrence  (amity  against 
■ Ns8AcoUft  Gary  Dobson  and  Luka  KnigM  cotapses  at  ihoOWBafloy 

• February  10 1997:  inquest  into  trie  death  reopens 
m February  13 1987:  NferdH  of  unlawful  K®ng 


The  wall  of  silence  was  not  only 
in  the  area  where  my  son  was 
killed  but  with  police  officers’ 

Doreen  Lawrence,  Stephen’s  mother 


right  of  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Earlier,  clearly  angry  and 
dose  to  tears,  she  told  the 
reopened  inquest  at  South- 
wark coroner’s  court  that  the 
justice  system  was  racist. 

Stephen,  an  18-year-old 
A level  student  bled  to  death 
after  being  stabbed  in  the 
chest  and  arm.  He  had  been 
waiting  with  a friend. 
Du wayne  Brooks,  for  a bus 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
gang. 

The  family’s  lawyer,  Imran 
Khan,  said  the  inquest  con- 
firmed to  the  family  for  the 
first  time  that  there  were  a 
number  of  lost  opportunities 
on  the  night  Stephen  died  as 
far  as  the  police  were 
concerned. 

“The  coroner  has  indicated 
that  had  those  lost  opportuni- 
ties been  taken  up  by  the 
police  there  might  have  been 
a difference  in  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  four 
years.  There  might  have  been 
a prosecution  by  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service.” 


He  said  a formal  complaint 
would  be  lodged  with  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority 
against  officers  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  on 
April  22  1993,  the  night 
Stephen  died. 

The  Metropolitan  Police 
yesterday  pledged  their  will- 
ingness to  follow  up  further 
lines  of  inquiry.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Ian  Johnston, 
one  of  the  Met’s  most  senior 
officers,  defended  the  investi- 
gation and  expressed  the 
force’s  and  his  own  deep  per- 
sonal regrets  that  the  murder- 
ers had  not  been  brought  to 
justice. 

“Words  simply  cannot  ex- 
press the  enormous  sympathy 
we  have  for  the  Lawrence 
family.”  said  Mr  Johnston  at 
a Scotland  Yard  press  confer- 
ence. There  had  been  no  one 
more  determined  to  get  a con- 
viction than  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  general  and  himself 
in  particular,  he  said.  A total 
of 2,600  people  had  been  inter- 
viewed in  the  inquiry  and  70 
suspects  Investigated.  Hidden 


recording  equipment  was  also 
used  in  the  hope  of  producing 
conclusive  evidence. 

Mr  Khan  said  civil  proceed- 
ings against  a number  of 
youths  would  be  put  before 
the  courts  in  a matter  of 
weeks  and  he  hoped  that  in 
any  future  hearings  no  one 
would  claim  privilege  and  be 
slopped  from  answering 
questions. 

Since  Neil  Acourt.  Gary 
Dubson  and  Luke  Knight 
were  all  formally  acquitted  at 
the  Old  Bailey  they  could  not 
be  prosecuted  for  the  same 
crime  but  Mr  Khan  said  the 
family  were  considering 
criminal  proceedings  against 
others.  He  did  not  name  them. 

Recording  the  verdict,  the 
coroner.  Sir  Montague  Le- 
vin e.  said  society  must  rid  it- 
self of  racism  and  intolerance. 

He  said  Stephen  did  not  die 
as  a result  of  a fight  between 
men.  "This  was  a horrific 
crime,  totally  unprovoked,  in 
which  a group  of  cowardly 
young  men  attacked  an  un- 
suspecting, innocent  youth 
and  which  resulted  in  him 
bleeding  to  death  before  he  ar- 
rived at  hospital." 

Asking  that  the  community 
remain  calm,  the  coroner  ex- 
tended his  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  Lawrence  family. 
"Stephen  Lawrence's  death 
must  be  a focus  or  our  deter- 
mination to  eradicate  racial 
intolerance.”  he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  police 
handling  of  the  investigation 
immediately  after  the  attack, 
the  coroner  said  vital  hours 
had  ticked  away.  “Was  this  a 
lost  opportunity  at  this  point 
in  time?  It  may  have  been." 

The  chairman  of  the  Cam- 
paign for  Racial  Equality. 
Herman  Ouseley.  said  impor- 
tant questions  remained  un- 
answered after  the  inquest 
verdict.  He  called  for  an  inde- 
pendent Inquiry  to  investi- 
gate “what  went  wrong  in  the 
investigation  of  this  case". 

He  added:  “In  the  interests 
of  good  race  relations  it  is 
vital  that  the  police  are  seen 
to  take  a consistent  and 
effective  approach  to  all  acts 
of  violence.” 

Fruitless  fight  for 
Justice,  page  4 


Red  Gold  claim  hits  White  House 


No  noise,  no  show,  rocker  Elton 
tells  Hong  Kong  gig  organisers 
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Allegations  that  Chinese  played 
part  in  fund-raising  for  Clinton 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  White  House  said 
yesterday  it  was  “Check- 
ing from  the  top  down” 
for  information  on  allegations 
that  a United  States  justice 
department  investigation  into 
improper  political  fund-rais- 
ing has  evidence  that  the  Chi- 
nese embassy  in  Washington 
was  used  to  direct  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democratic 

National  Committee. 

Citing  justice  department 
sources  based  on  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  the  evi- 
dent involvement  of  US  intel- 
ligence. the  Washington.  Post 
led  its  front  page  yesterday 
with  the  cLaim  that  “represen- 
tatives of  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China  sought  to  direct 
contributions  from  foreign 
sources  to  Democratic 
National  Committee  before 
the  1996  presidential  election”. 

What  began  as  a federal  In- 
vestigation into  Improper  po- 
litical fund-raising  has  be- 
come a far  more  serious 
counter-intelligence  inquiry. 
The  story  was  written  by  Bob 
Woodward,  the  Washington 
Post  reporter  whose  exposure 
of  the  Watergate  scandals 
helped  topple  Richard  Nixon. 

"Sensitive  intelligence  in- 
formation shows  that  tile  Chi- 


nese embassy  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  here  was  used  for 
planning  contributions  to  the 
DNC”.  the  Post  said.  “Some 
information  was  obtained 
through,  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping conducted  by  federal 
agencies.” 

The  Chinese  embassy  yes- 
terday — without  objecting  to 
the  implication  that  it  was 
being  bugged  by  its  US  hosts 
— formally  denied  the  report. 
The  newspaper  said  its 
sources  declined  to  specify 
what  foreign  contributions 
might  have  been  involved. 

President  .Bill  Clinton’s 
spokesman.  Mike  McCurry, 
said:  "We  are  attempting  to 
learn  what  the  facts  are  . . . 
The  people  we  have  spoken  to 
here  have  no  knowledge  cf 
these  allegations.” 

Mr  McCurry  added  of  the 
White  House  staffi  “I  started 
checking  from  the  top  down.** 

Unless  national  security 
issues  intervene,  the  Republi- 
cans have  the  perfect  vehicle 
to  exploit  the  matter,  in  the 
senate  special  committee  on 
fund-raising  scandals  chaired 
by  Senator  Fred  Thompson  of 
Tennessee.  „ , . 

The  question  of  Red  Gold 
will  now  hang  over  one  of  the 
most  delicate  relationships  in 
US  foreign  policy,  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  Madeleine 
Albright,  and  .Vice-President 


A1  Gore  both  scheduled  to 
visit  Beijing  in  the  next  two 
months,  and  Mr  Clinton  due 
to  hold  a crucial  summit  with  , 
China’s  president,  Jiang 
Zemin,  this  summer. 

Mr  Clinton  has  repeatedly 
been  embarrassed  by  the  Chi- 
nese connection  in  the  1996 
fUnd-raising  effort,  anil 
admitted  he  should  not  have 
i received  to  the  White  House 
Wang  Jung,  head  of  a trading 
company  owned  by  the  Chi- 
nese army.  Mr  Wang  is  the 
subject  of  an  FBI  investiga- 
tion into  the  smuggling  of  AK- 
47  assault  rifles  into  the  US. 

He  was  introduced  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  by  Charles  Yah 
Lin  Trie,  a Little  Rock  restau- 
rant owner  who  now  runs  an 
Import-export  agency  with 


China,  and  whose  gift  of 
$840,000  (£390.000)  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Clinton's  legal  defence 
fond  was  returned  when  fond 
officials  grew  suspicious  of  its 
origin. 

. The  other  Chinese  connec- 
tion is  through  the  Indone- 
sian Lippo  bank  group, 
founded  by  ethnic  Chinese, 
which  last  year  sold  50  per 
cent  of  its  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
bank  to  a corporation  run  by 
the  Chinese  government. 
John  Huang,  a senior  execu- 
tive of  the  Lippo  group  in  the 
US,  was  given  a senior  job  in 
the  commerce  department 
during  Mr  Clinton’s  first 
term,  and  then  became  a star 
fond-raiser  for  the  DNC. 

More  than  half  of  the  $4  mil- 
lion Mr  Huang  raised,  largely 
from  the  Asian-American 
community,  has  since  been 
returned  as  Improper,  and  he 
is  the  focus  of  the  justice  de- 
partment investigation.  He 
was  given  a high-security 
clearance  in  the  administra- 
tion, had  intelligence  brief- 
ings on  China,  and  was  a fre-  i 
quent  visitor  to  the  Chinese 
embassy  to  Washington. 

Last  month  the  Republican 
Congressman  Gerald  Solo- 
mon, chairman  of  the  House 
rules  committee,  formally 
asked  the  FBI  director,  Louis 
Freeh,  to  investigate  Mr 
Huang  and  the  Lippo  group, 
and  “potential  economic  espi- 
onage against  the  US  by  a for- 
eign corporation  having 
direct  ties  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China”. 


Stuart  Mfiar 


BTON  John  is  a per- 
irmer  who  has  never 
been  known  to  shy  away 
from  ridiculous  spectacles. 
But  even  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  countenance  the 
notion  of  forcing:  audiences 
at  his  concerts  to  wear 
headsets  to  hear  the  music. 

The  flamboyant  per- 
former. noted  for  his 
eyewear,  has  pulled  out  of 
negotiations  to  stage  two 
concerts  in  Hong  Kong  to 
mark  the  end  of  British 
rule  at  the  end  of  June  be- 
cause the  organisers  failed 
to  gain  a waiver  to  strict 
noise  restrictions  at  the 
Hong  Kong  stadium. 

In  keeping  with  the  knife- 
edge  negotiating  process 
which  has  marked  the 
return  of  the  colony  to 
China,  local  politicians  had 
been  forced  to  find  a com- 
promise which  would  allow 
the  concert  to  go  ahead 
without  tempting  the  anger 
of  local  residents  whose 

ears  are  notoriously  sensi- 
tive to  live  rock  music. 

They  proposed  that  the 
40.000  concert  goers  each 
night  should  listen  on  head- 
phones tuned  to  a live 
broadcast  rather  than  allow 
noise  levels  to  rise  above  a 
paltry  70  decibels.  In  true 
rock  to’  roll  style,  the  49- 
year-old  singer  insisted  that 
if  he  couldn't  play  loud,  he 
wouldn't  play  at  alL 


Elton  John:  rejected 
headsets  proposal 

His  management  com- 
pany. John  Reid  Enter- 
prises. said  yesterday  that 
tiie  noise  waiver  was  instru- 
mental to  negotiations  for 

the  concerts.  “There  being 
no  suitable  alternative  ven- 
ues. it  will  be  impossible  to 
stage  the  concerts.” 

They  also  expressed 
anger  that  the  dates  had 
been  presented  as  con- 
firmed when  in  fact  discus- 
sions were  still  ongoing. 

The  announcement  will 
come  as  a blow  to  Hong 
Kong's  leaders.  Not  only 
would  Elton  John  have 
been  the  first  big  act  to  be 
booked  for  the  S30  million 
handover  ceremonies,  but 
the  outgoing  governor, 
Chris  Patten,  is  a big  fan. 


Isn't  your  loved  one 
worth  more  than 
a bunch  of 
■■  flowers? 


A dozen  roses  might  seem  very  romantic,  but  there's 
a much  better  way  to  show  your  love.  Life  Cover  from 
Abbey  National  could  give  your  partner  financial 
security  for  as  little  as  £6  a month.  To  arrange  your 
cover  just  phone  us  or  call  into  your  local  branch. 

0800  30  20  30 
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Sketch 


Bitter  harvest  of 
froth  and  spume 


Report  says  Mitchell’s  appointment  damaged  work  of  MPs  investigating  cash-for-questions  affair 

Whip’s  appointment  a mistake 


Simon  Hoggart 


IT  WILL  be  a miracle  if 
Labour  wins  Monday's  vote 
on  Mad  Cows  but  that's  not 
the  point  What  the  party  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
hysteria  level,  and  this  they 
are  doing  very  welL 
Monday's  motion  is  to 
reduce  Douglas  Hogg's  salary 
by  £1.000  a year,  a device  to 
indicate  a lack  of  confidence 
in  the  agriculture  minister. 

Mr  Hogg's  emoluments  will 
surely  survive,  even  though 
the  lobbies  will  be  crammed 
with  Tories  many  of  whom  — 
left  to  themselves  — would 
happily  reduce  his  salary  by 
£100,000  a minute.  Or,  alterna- 
tively, reduce  his  height  10 
inches  by  cutting  offhis  head. 

Yesterday  Mr  Blair  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  how  it  was 
that  he  had  promised  an  end 
to  the  European  beef  ban  by 
November,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  it  yet. 

Mr  Major  did  what  Tory 
MPs  do  in  public,  and  Labour 
MPs  do  in  private — be 
blamed  Harriet  Harman. 
(Though,  to  be  flair.  Labour 
MPs  don't  pin  the  beef  crisis 
on  her,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  it  wasn't  she  who 
changed  the  rules  so  that  feed 
manufacturers  could  pump 
poisoned  sheep's  brains  and 
chicken  manure  into  our  cat- 
tle. They  have  lots  of  other 
things  to  blame  Hattie  for.) 

Mr  Major  said  she  had 
“stoked  up  a health  scare 
across  Europe,  despite  the  fact 
that  British  beef  is  safer  than 
Continental  beef ...  I find 
your  behaviour  throughout 
this  whole  crisis  absolutely 
astonishing-  Behaviour  that 
would  discredit  a student  de- 
bating society!  Not  once  have 
you  put  the  interests  of  the 
British  beef  industry  in  front 
of  making  petty  political 
points!" 

See  what  I mean?  Hysterical 
or  what?  The  Prime  Minister 
doesn't  get  it  What  Labour 
wants  is  lots  more  ranting  and 
raving,  and  frothing,  and 
spuming,  and  dementia,  and 


Bag -Lady -on-Crack  behaviour. 
They  want  an  atmosphere  of 
permanent  crisis,  a sense  of  a 
government  falling  to  pieces, 
and  they  are  getting  it 

Mr  Ashdown  joined  in- 
"Surely  the  real  issue  now  is 
no  longer  the  price  that  farm- 
ers have  had  to  pay  for  one 
incompetent  minister,  but  the 
price  the  country  is  paying  for 
the  whole  squabbling  herd  of 
them." 

But  my  favourite  moment 
came  when  Mr  Major 
returned  to  the  attack  on  Tooy 
Blair.  “The  bitter  harvest  has 
been  reaped  and  the  bitter 
harvest  has  partly  been 
reaped  by  the  Labour  Party’s 
self-interest! " 

Cold  Comfort  Farm!  Amos 
Starkadderf.C,  Huntingdon)! 
■‘Aaarh,  oil!  just  be  out  in  the 
Gelds,  reaping  that  bitter  har- 
vest' Then  oill  strangle  me  a 
bagful  of  ferrets!  Aaarh!" 

PS;  I have  been  asked  by  the 
Friends  of  Fabricant,  a small 
but  determined  group,  to  de- 
sist from  being  rude  about  the 
Member  for  Mid-Stafford- 
shire. Here,  they  say.  is  an  in- 
telligent. Industrious, 
effective  MP  who  is  being 
turned  into  a laughing  stock. 
Indeed,  when  he  rose  to  con- 
tribute to  a fascinating  discus- 
sion on  rail  privatisation  ear- 
lier this  week,  yahoos  on  the 
Labour  benches  shouted  offen- 
sive remarks,  such  as  "How 
much  is  Hoggart  paying  you?*’ 
On  reflection  1 feel  that  the 
FoFs  are  right,  and  1 should 
afford  Mr  Fabricant  the  dig- 
nity he  craves  and  which  he 
most  certainly  deserves. 

PPS:  A press  release  drops 
onto  my  desk.  “ PHOTO- 
OPPOR  TUN1TYU!  Michael 
Fabricant  will  be  joining  the 
Lichfield  Morris  Men  Ale . . . 
he  win  be  donning  his  Morris 
kit.  with  red  and  yellow 
Gashes,  to  join  an  evening  of 
dancing...  the  party  will  be  - 
sustained  by  the  famous  Lich- 
field Curry  (vegetarian)." 

It  continues:  "Editors 
should  note  that  last  year  a 
photo  opportunity  was  missed 
when,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
Michael  Fabricant  acciden- 
tally broke  his  swagger  stick 
over  the  knuckles  of  his  danc- 
ing partner.  For  further  de- 
tails. contact  “The  Bagman". 

I myselfhave  no  wish  to  en- 
counter Mr  Fabricanfs 
“swagger  stick”,  whatever 
that  might  be.  Though  if  he 
broke  it  over  Douglas  Hogg,  it 
would  save  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble  next  week. 


Review 


Pain  and  anger 
in  our  septic  isle 


Michael  Billington 


Cardiff  East 
Cottesloe 

PETER  GILL'S  Cardiff 
East  has  been  dubbed  an 
Under  Milk  Wood  for  the 
1990s.  But  the  comparison  is 
totally  misleading.  Lacking 
Dylan  Thomas’s  ribaldry  and 
exuberance  as  well  as  his  faint 
whimsy.  Gill's  play  is  a som- 
bre, quietly  angry  account  of  a 
day  in  the  life  of  a Cardiff 
working-class  community  suf- 
fering from  malign  neglect 
The  first  half,  frankly,  is 
tough  going.  It  confronts  us 
with  16  characters  in  a form  of 
theatrical  montage  and  it 
takes  time  to  work  out  both 
the  family  relationships  and 
the  key  characters.  What  is 
dear  is  that  the  marriage  of 
Shirley  and  drunken,  unem- 
ployed Billy  is  going  through 
hell,  that  Stella  is  grieving 
over  the  mysterious  death  of 
her  son  Bobby,  and  that 
Michael,  who  spent  15  years  In 
a seminary,  is  the  neighbour- 
hood’s resident  confessor,  to 
whom  everyone  brings  their 
problems. 

At  first  1 felt  like  a new- 
comer to  a community  trying 
to  catch  up  on  years  of  accu- 
mulated gossip;  or  a visitor 
from  abroad  suddenly  trying 
to  plug  in  to  a Welsh  version  of 
Coronation  Street 
But  in  the  second  half, 

Gill's  purpose  gradually  be- 
comes dear.  He  is  uttering  a 
lament  fen*  a working-class 
community  that  has  seen  fam- 
ilies tell  apart  is  economically 
deprived  and  morally  con- 
fused. and  is  bound  together 
largely  by  gossip,  memories 
and  death;  people  still  come 
collecting  door  to  door  for  fu- 
neral wreaths. 

It  is  the  kind  of  territory  the 


Irish  writer  Paul  Merrier  has 
lately  explored  in  Dublin- 
based  plays  such  as  Buddleia 
and  Kitchens  ink;  the  tension 
between  a lingering  sense  of 
communal  identity  and  a vola- 
tile, rapidly  changing  society 
in  which  drugs,  crime  and  un- 
employment are  key  issues. 

What  Gill  has  to  say  is  unde- 
niably important:  in  particu- 
lar, the  fears  expressed  by  the 
lapsed  Catholic  priest, 

Michael,  who  went  to  work  in 
the  United  States  and  has 
returned  fearing  the  prospect 
of  “a  1,000-year  reich  of  Ameri- 
can consumerism". 

But  the  author  never  quite 
solves  the  problem  inherent  in 
this  kind  of  living  theatrical 
mosaic,  which  is  that  charac- 
ters constantly  swim  in  and 
out  of  focus.  In  many  ways, 
this  kind  of  group  portrait  is 
better  suited  to  the  expansive- 
ness of  novels  or  television, 
where  the  interlocking  story- 
lines have  room  to  breathe. 

What  holds  the  evening 
together  is  Gill's  anger  at 
social  decay,  his  not  uncriti- 
cal portrait  of  his  native  Car- 
diff ("bit  fond  of  itself  tike  Liv- 
erpool", says  someone),  and 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  his 
own  production,  in  which  cer- 
tain actors  stand  out  Actu- 
ally, it  is  the  faces  you  remem- 
ber: Kenneth  Cranham,  close- 
cropped  and  sad-eyed  as  the 
disillusioned  priest;  June 
Watson,  wrapped  in  her  soli- 
tude as  the  grieving  Stella;  1 
Melanie  HH1  and  Mark  Lewis 
Jones  as  a married  couple 
locked  together  in  wounding 
torment 

It  is  not  an  easy  evening  but 
it  is  salutary  to  be  reminded  of 
the  pain  and  anger  felt  by  the 
new  poor  in  a relatively  ne- 
glected pocket  of  our  septic  i 
isle.  j 

This  review  appeared  in 

later  editions  yesterday.  \ 


David  Hencfce 
Westminster  Correspondent 


HE  Government 
was  heavily  criti- 
cised by  a powerful 
Commons  commit- 
tee yesterday  for 
appointing  junior  whip 
Andrew  Mitchell  to  sit  on  the 
first  “cash  for  questions"  in- 
quiry two  years  ago. 

The  Commons  Standards 
and  Privileges  Committee 
said  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Mitchell  by  former  chief  whip 
Richard  Ryder  and  deputy 
chief  whip  Greg  Knight  was 
“a  mistake  which  damaged 


the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Members’  Interests 
during  1994  and  1995. 

“We  recommend  that  the 
House  never  in  future 
appoints  a whip  of  one  of  the 
main  parties  to  any  quasi- 
judicial select  committee." 

The  critical  findings  follow 
an  investigation  into  a com- 
plaint against  Mr  MitchelL 
now  social  security  minister, 
about  his  behaviour  on  the 
committee.  The  dispute 
centred  on  whether  Mr  Mitch- 
ell had  abused  his  position  as 
an  Independent  MP  by  using 
his  role  as  a government  whip 
to  influence  an  investigation 
into  the  NeQ  Hamilton  affair 


The  Commons  report 
accepted  Mr  Mitchell's  assur- 
ances that  he  did  not  misuse 
his  position,  but  Is  critical  of 
his  appointment  by  the 
Whip’s  Office  in  the  first 
place. 

"Such  appointments  are 
bound  to  give  rise  to  suspi- 
cions of  political  interference, 
whether  such  suspicions  are 
justified  or  not,"  says  the 
.committee  chaired  by  Tony 
Newton.  leader  of  the  House. 

The  publication  of  the 
report  yesterday  started  a 
fresh  row  when  Mr  Ryder 
threatened  legal  action  over 
the  leaking  of  the  findings  of 
the  report  on  Tuesday  to  the 


Times,  Guardian  and  BBC, 

Mr  Ryder  said  he  had  in- 
structed solicitors  to  threaten 
legal  proceedings  against  the 
BBC  and  the  Guardian  over 
reports  earlier  this  week,  stat- 
ing that  be  would  be  criticised 
by  this  report. 

In  a letter  to  Mr  Newton,  Mr 
Ryder  also  warned  he  might 
sue  the  committee  member 
“suspected  of  being  the  source 
of  the  malicious  briefing”. 

He  called  on  Mr  Newton  to 
carry  out  "an  immediate  and 
fen  investigation  into  this 
shambles",  with  witnesses 
interviewed  in  public  on  oath. 

'The  fairest  way  of  tackling 
this  task  would  be  to  inter- 


view members  of  your  com' 
mittee  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  is  of  course  ironic  that  the 
Privileges  Committee,  which 
purports  to  uphold  the  hon- 
our of  Parliament  and- its 
members,  should  be  telling 
into  disrepute  because  it 
would  appear  to  contain  a 
member  who  is  a stranger  to 
the  truth." 

The  editor  of  the  Guardian, 
Alan  Rusbrldger.  said  last 
night:  "Our  report  on  Tues- 
day predicted  that  Mr  Ryder 
would  be  criticised  for 
appointing  a whip  to  a quasi- 
judicial  committee.  That  is 
precisely  what  has  happened. 
The  committee  said  it  was 


'Inappropriate*  and  'a . mis- 
take' for  Mr  Mitchell  (u  be  ap- 
pointed- Mr  Mitchell  himself 
testified  on  oath  that  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr  Ryder  and 
Mr  Knight  If  Mr  Ryder  cant 
recognise  criticism  when  it  Is 
dished  our  in  these  terms 
then  the  committee  has  really 
been  wasting  its  time." 

Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 

Parliamentary  Commissioner 

for  Standards,  is  expected  to 
pass  his  findings  on  the  "cash 
for  questions"  -Investigation 
to  the  committee  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 


Report,  pa—  Of  Leader 
comment,  pay  B 


Tesco 
in  £40m 
move 
into 

banking 

world 


Ian  Wylie  on  a new 
store  wars  salvo 


Tesco  is  enlisting  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Direct  Line  and  Scottish  Widows  as  partners  in  joint  ventures  photogjwh:  martin  «ro us 


PENSIONS,  mortgages 
and  life  insurance 
joined  bank  accounts 
and  credit  cards  in  the 
shopping  trolley  yesterday 
as  the  tight  between  super- 
market giants,  for  custom- 
ers entered  anew  round. 

Tesco,  the  country’s  larg- 
est supermarket  chain,  is  to 
build  on  its  Clnbcard  loy- 
alty scheme  by  launching  a 
credit  card  this  summer, 
followed  by  a range  of  ser- 
vices including  savings  ac- 
counts, mortgages  and  pen- 
sions as  well  as  car,  home 
and  life  insurance. 

If  is  doing  so  through 
joint  ventures  with  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
telephone  insurer  Direct 
Line  and  life  and  pensions 
company  Scottish  Widows. 
Tesco  will  invest  £40  mil- 
lion to  provide  its  9 million 
loyalty  card  customers 
with  a range  of  financial 


services  unrivalled  among 
its  competitors. 

Privately  some  banks 
now  fear- that  brands  such 
as  Tesco,  Marks  & Spencer 
and  Virgin  are  becoming 


too  powerful.  Within  six 
months  of  launching  its 
Clnbcard  loyalty  scheme  in 
1995.  Tesco  had  signed  up 
as  many  card-holders  as 
Barela ycard  had  amassed 
in  30  years.  Earlier  this 
week  Safeway  launched  a 
debit  account  in  partner- 
ship with  Abbey  National, 
while  Sains  boxy's  gained  a 
licence  for  the  launch  of  its 
Sainsbury's  Bank,  in 
which  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
holds  a 45  per  cent  stake. 

But  Tesco  looks  set  to  be- 
come the  first  supermarket 
to  move  into  the  more  con- 
troversial area  of  pensions 
and  life  insurance. 

Customers  will  be  able  to 
put  money  into  their  ac- 
counts, pay  off  their  credit 
card  bitis  and  pay  Insur- 
ance premiums  across  the 
counter  at  in-store  “per- 
sonal finance  shops".  A call 
centre  will  facilitate  tele- 
phone banking. 

Financial  services  are  a 
natural  progression  for  the 
supermarket  giants,  who 
already  provide  petrol 
pumps,  post  offices  and 


pharmacies  in  what  is  in- 
creasing becoming  a one- 
stop  shopping  experience. 

Loss  of  faith  in  banks  and 
insurers  following  high- 
profile  scandals  and  shoddy 
customer  service  have 
tempted  well-respected 
companies  such  as  Marks  & 
Spencer  and  Virgin  into  the 
market.  Virgin  and  Masks 
ft  Spencer  have  enjoyed 
success  by  marketing  then- 
life  policies,  pensions  and 
Peps  as  simple,  no-non- 
sense products. 

Tesco’s  announcement 
was  accompanied  by  the 
news  that  its  chairman 
Lord  MacLaurln  has 
resigned  as  a director  of  the 
NatWest  group.  NatWest 
was  Tesco’s  partner  last 
June  when  the  super- 
market launched  Clnbcard 
Plus,  a payment  card  which 
pays  5.5  per  cent  interest 
on  balances  and  charges  9 
per  cent  Interest  on  bor- 
rowings. Under  the  new 
joint  venture,  however,  ad- 
ministration of  Clnbcard 
Plus  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Royal  Bank.  Tesco  says 


its  resultant  split  with 
NatWest  Is  down  to  a “dif- 
ference of  vision"  and  says 
its  discussions  with  the 
Royal  Bank  pre-date  the 
CLubcard  Plus  agreement.. 

Tesco  will  not  require' a 
banking  licence  to  operate 
the  joint  venture,  but  could 
seek  one  In  the  future. 

Some  branding  experts 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  banks 
supplying  “own-label"  ser- 
vices to  supermarkets.  Ka- 
ren Hack,  of  branding  con- 
sultancy Interbrand,  said: 
“Over  the  longer  term  mar- 
gins will  be  squeezed  and 
eventually  the  super- 
markets will  want  to  cut 
out  the  banks  and  offer  the 
service  themselves.” 

Asda  is  the  sole  member 
of  the  big  four  super- 
markets yet  to  launch  a 
retail  banking  service.  It 
responded  to  yesterday’s 
announcement  by  promis- 
ing a “profit-free  zone”  on 
products  such  as  bread, 
cornflakes,  butter,  fish  fin- 
gers and  exotic  fruits.  Last 
year  it  moved  to  a zero 
profit  margin  on  petroL 
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Howard  defeated  on  flagship  bill 


Lords  reject  ‘three  strikes  and 
you’re  out’  sentencing  proposal 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  House  of  Lords  last 
night  knocked  out  the 
foundation  stone  of 
Michael  Howard’s  US-style 
“three  strikes  and  you’re  out" 
flagship  law  and  order 
legislation. 

A Labour-led  alliance  of 
peers,  which  included  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  former 
Tory  cabinet  ministers,  de- 
feated by  180  votes  to  172  the 
Home  Secretary’s  plans  to 
remove  the  discretion  of 
judges  when  sentencing  per- 
sistent burglars  and  drug 
dealers.  The  former  Tory 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hail- 
sham,  was  among  the  rebels 
voting  against  the 
Government 

Mr  Howard  claimed  that 
the  defeat  “drove  a coach  and 
horses"  through  his  plans  to 
introduce  mandatory  mini. 


mum  sentences  for  third-time 
burglars  and  drug  dealers  and 
wrecked  the  objectives  of  his 
Crime  (Sentences)  Bill. 

The  Home  Secretary's  plans 
have  provoked  a Deroe  18- 
month  constitutional  clash 
between  the  senior  judiciary 
and  the  Government,  with  Mr 
Howard  being  accused  of  act- 
ing despotically  since  his  pro- 
posals were  unveiled  at  the 
1995  Tory  party  conference. 

The  mandatory  sentences 
would  mean  on  third  convic- 
tion burglars  would  get  a 
minimim)  of  three  years  and 
drug  dealers  seven  years. 
Official  estimates  say  these 
measures  would  add  11,000  to 
the  prison  population,  with  12 
new  jails  needed  to  house 
them. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Bingham,  who  backed  a 
Labour  amendment  to  give 
the  judges  power  to  set  aside 
the  new  minimum  sentences 
if  it  would  result  In  injustice. 


Michael  Howard. . . accused 
of  acting  despotically 

said;  “The  courts  must  have 
the  power  to  decline  to  pass 
sentences  which  are  offensive 
to  their  professional  and 
moral  consciences." 

Having  already  attacked 
the  legislation  as  “radically 
unsound",  last  night  he  told 
peers:  "Rules  of  thumb  do  not 
provide  the  answer  to  these 


problems  because  passing  a 
sentence  is  not  a mathemati- 
cal task." 

Labour  rejected  Mr  How- 
ard’s accusation  that  they  had 
“wrecked  the  bLU",  and  in- 
stead insisted  they  had  sim- 
ply "defined  more  closely  the 
circumstances"  in  which  a 
judge  could  set  aside  the 
minimum  sentence.  “These 
amendments  ensure  that  judi- 
cial discretion  is  preserved 
while  retaining  a presump- 
tion in  favour  of  mandatory 
sentences."  said  Lord  McIn- 
tosh, the  Labour  spokesman. 
Jack  Straw,  the  Shadow 
Home  Secretary,  repeated  an 
offer  of  talks  with  Mr  Howard 
to  secure  cross-party  agree- 
ment 

Mr  Howard  indicated  last 
night  he  would  try  to  over- 
turn the  Lords  defeat  but  the 
Commons  arithmetic  looks 
extremely  tight  as  normally 
loyal  government  supporters, 
such  as  Sir  Ivan  iirwrence, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mons Home  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, have  already  described 
the  Government's  position  as 
“bad  law". 


Woman  escapes  from  court  after 
threatening  judges  with  gun 


Gary  Younge 


POLICE  last  night  launched 
an  Inquiry  into  how  a 
woman  managed  to  hold  three 
senior  judges  at  gunpoint  in 
London's  Royal  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice and  then  escape  from  the 
building  after  a four  and  a 
half  hour  police  search. 

The  woman  was  still  on  the 
run  last  night  after  disappear- 
ing in  the  building’s  maze  of 
Victorian  Gothic  corridors 
and  spiral  staircases  with 
armed  response  units  and 
tracker  dogs  in  pursuit 
She  is  believed  to  have  been 
distraught  after  losing  a cus- 
tody battle  when  she  stood  up 
in  the  public  benches  and 
pointed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
handgun  at  senior  appeal 
Judge  Lord  Justice  Beldam, 
shouting:  "People  will  be  shot 
unless  my  appeal  is  heard 
today.  They  have  taken  my 
children."  The  dark-haired 
woman  is  thought  to  be  in  her 
20s  with  a foreign  accent 
She  is  understood  to  be 
known  to  the  court’s  security 
staff  but  police  declined  to 


confirm  her  name  and  did  nc 
know  whether  the  gun  wa 
genuine  or  a fake. 

The  judge,  who  was  hearln 
routine  criminal  appeals  wit 
Mrs  Justice  Brace  well  and  M 
Justice  Mance.  sat  calmly  a 
the  woman  disappeared  int 
the  Judges’  corridor  behin 
their  seats  and  told  hen  "Pu 
the  gun  down". 

Barrister  Tom  MacKinnoc 
who  was  conducting  an  at 
peal  in  the  court  at  the  timf 
praised  the  judges'  brave  rj 
“The  woman  sprinted  fror 
the  public  gallery  at  the  rea 
of  the  court  and  up  the  stair 
beside  the  judges'  bench. 

“She  told  everyone  not  ti 
move.  And  when  the  senlo 
court  registrar.  Ray  Arm 
strong,  moved  towards  he 
and  said  he  would  like  to  tak 
down  details  erf1  her  case  sh 
pointed  the  gun  at  him  ani 
said  *No  one  will  get  hurt  1 
you  don't  move.  If  anyon 
moves  you  will  all  get  shot’ " 

Superintendent  Louisa  El 
listen,  the  officer  in  charge  c 
the  search  operation,  said  sh 
was  confident  the  womai 
would  be  caught 
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It  is  5ft  long  and  has  a 
range  of  more  than  a mile. 
It  fires  a half-inch  round  . i 
at  more  than  1 ,900mph. 
The  bullet  can  punch 
through  a 14in-thick  wall. 
On  Wednesday  night 
it  was  used  to  kill 
Stephen  Restorick 
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Stephen  Restorick;  parents* 
plea,  for  political  settlement 


The  DS-made  Barrett  Light  Hfty  heavy  calibre  safiping  rifle.  It  treats  body  armour  like  tissue  paper 
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Rifle’s  power 
strikes  fear  as 
snipers  return 
to  deadly  work 

THE  “Sniper  On  Hold” 

I signs  that  had  peppered 
Sonth  Armagh  were  redun- 
dant yesterday,  replaced 
by  the  more  familiar 
“Sniper  At  Work”.  After 
30  manthsof  relative  peace 
the  Northern  Ireland  bor- 
der was  once  more  a danger 
zone  for  British  soldiers, 
writes  David  SharrocK. 

Before  the  August  1994 
ceasefire  the  Provisional 
IRA  in  South  Armagh 
killed  eight  soldiers  in  snip- 
ing attacks  over  two  years. 

A ninth  was  shot  dead  fur- 
ther along  the  border  in  Co 
Fermanagh.  Some  victims 
were  hit  by  a .5  bullet,  fired 
in  all  likelihood  from  a US- 
made  Barrett  Eight  Fifty 
heavy  calibre  sniping  rifle. 

Such  a weapon  has  a range 
Of  a mile  and  fig  MIBrip 
force  is  frighteningly  im- 
pressive, treating  body  ar- 
mour like  tissue  paper. 

An  inquest  into  tile  death 
of  Private  Paul  Turner, 
shot  dead  in  Crossmaglen 
in  August  1992,  heard  that 
the  single  bullet  hit  him 
with  such  ferocity  that  he 
was  still  iii  a squatting  po- 
sition against  a wall  when 
pronounced  dead.  He  had 
been  shot  from  a specially 
built  wnfptng  platform  260 
yards  away. 

The  fear  that  this  weapon 
instills  in  soldiers  was  hot 
lost  on  republicans  in 
South  Armagh,  who  ap- 
plied the. .skins  of  “Psy 
Ops”.—;  psychological  oper- 
ations — with  a series-  of  lu- 
rid road  signs,  nicknames 
and  tall  tales  about  the  man 
behind  the  trigger.  In 
Crossmaglen  they  joked 
that  he  -was  called  Gold- 
finger,  because  he  only 
needed  one  bullet.  The  local 
Sinn  Fein  office  sold  T- 
shirts  celebrating  his  mur- 
derous efficacy.  . 

The  likelihood  is  that 
there  is  not  a single  sniper 
at  work  in  South  Armagh, 
although  the  Irish  Times 
reported  in  July  1994  that 
Irish  , police  believed  they 
had  identified  a suspect  for 
the  killings-  Nobody  has 
been  charged.  The  death  of 
L/Bdr  Stephen  Restorick 
suggests  that  in  South  Ar- 
magh the  IRA’s  ordinary  The  Sniper  At  Work  signs  have  returned  to  South  Armagh  after  30  months  of  relative 
business  of  murder  is  back,  peace  that  followed  the  ceasefire  of  August  1994  photograph:  Paul  fat™ 
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A bridge  too  far  sinks  euro  notes 


Kama!  Ahmed 

YVES  Thibautt  de  Sflguy,  i 
the  European  Commis- 
sioner for  the  single  cur- 
rency, described  them  as  a : 
"victory  for  Europe"  — euro 
notes  so  1 ‘non-specific”  about 
where  they  came  hum  that 
they  could  not  possibly  upset 
any  national  sensibilities. 

Last  night  that  victory 
turned  to  embarrassing  de- 
feat as  the  European  Mone- 
tary Institute  admitted,  that  it 
was  scrapping  the  original  de- 
signs of  vague  architectural 
motifs  — because  they  turned 
out  not  to  be  quite  as  vague  as 
everybody  supposed.  . 

Despite  months  of  delibera- 
tion-involving  all  12  members 
of  the  European  Union,  no- 
body bad  noticed  that  three  of 
- the  notes,-  applauded  for  their 
neutrality  at  their  launch  last 
December;  depict  -some  of 
Europe’s  .most  ..famous 
bridges.  ■...•■ 

Another  of  the  notes  shows 
a pontoon  bridge  from  India, 
not  known  to-be  applying  for 
EU  membership.  None  of  the 
bridges  is  British.' tnit  it  was 
an  expert  from  Nottingham 
who  applied  egg  to  the  frees  of 
EMX  officials,  who  had  said 
the  notes  should  be  praised  as 


i.i  - ■ 

i 


The  Bi^Lto,  above,  and  as  it  appears  on  tiie  50-enro  note 

they  "cannot  be  attributed  to  | picked  one  of  the  most  madnr 
any  particular  monument  in  stream  bridge  design  books 


any  single  country^*.  — — — 

“I  couldn't  believe  bow  easy  as  simple  as  that”  He  used 
it  was  to  identify  the  tfca  bridge  bihle.  Bridges  — 
bridges."  said  Russ  Swan,  the  3,000  Years  of  Defying  Nature, 
editor  ttf  Bridge  Design  and  to  identify,  the  ima^s,  many 
Engineering,  a magarine  he  of  which  appear  to  come  di- 
launched  in  1995.  "I  just  raefly  from,  the  book. 


i and  there  they  all  were,  a was 
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new.Hiewe^atit  of  Its  history  is  pressing  H flat  The  current 
generation  Isrnore  aware  than  any  before  of  its  legacy — 
which  is  why  so  much  of  the  music  made  verges  on  pastiche. 

Shervl  Garraft  on  why  U2  have  reinvented  themselves — again 


Friday  Review  cover  story 


THE  people  of  Bess- 
brook  were  yester- 
day mounting  the 
death  of  Lance  Bom- 
bardier Stephen 
Restorick,  the  soldier  shot 
through  the  batik  by  an  IRA 
sniper's  high-velocity  rifle.  9 
The  pub-Jess  village  Is  the 
last  stronghold  of  teetotalism 
in  Northern  Ireland,  a legacy 
of  its  establishment  150  years 
ago  as  a QimVor  model  com- 
munity. It  is  also  the  site  of 
Europe's  biggest  military 
heliport  which  squats  in  the 
centre,  servicing  hostile  bor- 
der terrain  where  the  British 
Army  has  not  moved  byroad 
for  decades. 

It  was  this  installation  that 
L/Bdr  Restorick  was  guard- 
ing when  he  was  murdered  by 
the  South  Armagh  IRA  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Lorraine 
Mdlroy.  a Raman  Catholic 
mother  of  two  who  lives  in 
the  mainly  Protestant  village, 
was  with  him  when  he  died. 
She  narrowly  escaped  with 
her  life  when  the  single  bullet 
pswna»d  through  the  soldier’s 
body  and  skimmed  her  fore- 
head, leaving  a smudge  above 
her  left  eye. 

She  was  returning  home 
from  buying  ice-cream  for  the 
rMMrpn,  the  vehicle  check- 
point a familiar  routine. 
"With  us  going  through  the 
checkpoint  so  often,  the  sol- 
diers recognise  yon  and 
they'll  smile  at  you  and  have 
a word  for  you,”  she  said. 

.‘‘And  that's  exactly  what 
happened.  The  soldier  took 
the  licence  ofT  me  and 
checked  it  and  was  smiling 
and  handed  it  back  to  me. 
When  it  happened.  I don’t 
even  think  he  luyi  the  licence 
out  of  his  hand.? 

“He  smiled  and  thanked  me 
and  just  straight  away  there 
was  what  I would  describe  as 
a crack  and  a flash.  There  was 


blood  pouring  from  my  head, 
I ae*ii«Tiy  thought  I bad  been 
shot  I then  heard  the  soldier 
groaning.  He  was  an  the 
ground  beside  my  car  and  ob- 
viously the  first  thought  1 had 
was  I wanted  to  help  him.  But 
there  was  nothing  I could  do. 

“The  hospital  is  only  down 
the  road  but  the  journey  was 
probably  file  most  horrific 
thing  I've  ever  endured,  be- 
cause I was  watching  a young 
man  dying.  I just  wanted  to 
hold  him  because  he  was  so 
alone  and  be  was  dying. 

"So  often  you  hear  on  file 
news  that  a soldier  was  shot 
But  he  was  a man,  a young 
man,  he  was  a person.  He  was 
smiling  at  me  when  it  hap- 
pened. He  was  just  there  and 
so  nice  and  somebody  killed 
him.  Last  night  all  I could 
think  of  was  his  fhee  smiting 
at  me.  My  heart  just  breaks 
for  hie  family. 

“It’s  awful  now  to  think  is 
this  the  start  Of  it  all  again, 
that  our  children  have  to 
grow  up  in  it” 

Bessbrook’s  Presbyterian 
minister,  file  Reverend  Rob- 
ert Nixon,  has  lived  in  the  vil- 


lage for  24  years,  through  the 
horror  of  the  Kingsmill  mas- 
sacre in  January- 1976  when  10 
Protestant  mill  workers  were 
shot  on  their  way  home  from 
work. 

He  said:  “We  have  known 
the  troubles  down  the  years 
but  we  lived  for  happier  days 
coming.  My  neighbours  are 
largely  Roman  Catholics.  1 
love  them  for  Christ's  sake,  so 
I do.  We  have  been  friends 
down  the  years.  We  thought 
better  days  were  coming  ” 

It  fell  to  Mitchel  McLaugh- 
lin to  explain  on  behalf  of 
Sinn  Fein  what  the  IRA  hoped 
to  gain  from  the  murder. 

He  was  asked  if  he  agreed 
with  the  Catholic  primate. 
Archbiship  Sean  Brady,  that 
the  killing  was  an  act  of  evil.  | 
“I  think  it  is  a very  tragic 
event  There  was  an  awful  in- 
evitability about  It  because 
the  political  process  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  people  to 
talk  about  how  we  can  end 
such  events.  It  is  an  awful 
tragedy.  It  is  one  that  could 
have  been  avoided.”  he  said. 

“The  factors  that  affect 
those  people  who  become  in- 


‘The  soldier  was 
handing  my  driving 
licence  back  to  me 
when  it  happened. 
There  was  blood 
pouring  from  my  head. 
I thought  I’d  been 
shot  Then  I heard  the 
soldier  groaning  on 
the  ground.  I wanted 
to  help,  but  there  was 
nothing  I could  do.  ft 
was  the  most  horrific 
thing  I’ve  endured." 

Witness  Lorraine 
Mcllroy  (left) 

volved  in  IRA  violence  are 
well  known  and  well  estab- 
lished and  have  to  do  with  the 
undemocratic  nature  of  Brit- 
ish rule  In  Ireland.  There  is  a 
historical  dimension  ...  1 
think  if  it  focuses  people's  at- 
tention on  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  political  failure 
then  that  young  soldier's  life 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.” 

The  only  words  of  tenuous 
support  for  Mr  McLaughlin 
and  his  party  came  from 
across  the  Irish  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  their  grief  the 
parents  of  Stephen  Restorick 
pleaded  at  their  home  in  Pe- 
terborough that  the  death  of 
their  son  would  not  be  the 
spark  that  lights  another  bon- 
fire of  loyalist  and  republican 
violence. 

The  best  monument  to  him 
would  be  that  all  of  Northern 
Ireland's  political  parties 
finally  sat  down  together  and 
agreed  a political  settlement. 
“All  parties  have  got  to  talk, 
there’s  no  good  excluding 
anybody.  It’s  better  than  them 
shooting  or  bombing  each 
other.”  said  John  Restorick, 
the  dead  man’s  lather. 


The  50-euro  note  shows  the 


lefiwenlury  Rialto  Bridge  in 
Venice.  The  unique  pattern  of 
the  brickwork  was  the  give- 
away. The  100-euro  note  is  foe 
Pont  de  Neuilly  in  Paris,  de- 
scribed as  the  “epitome  of 
bridge  design”  for  the  18th 
century. 

The  50freuro  note  is  the 


Pont  de  Normandie  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Seine  at  Le 


Havre,  opened  just  two  years 
ago.  “You  can’t  miss  it,”  said 
Mr  Swan,  who  rang  the 
French  architect  who  de 


signed  the  bridge,  Michel  Vlr 
logeux,  to  confirm  that  it  was 
his. 


But  missed  it  was,  as  was 
the  Segovia  Aqueduct.  Spain 
(on  file  10-euro  note)  and  the 
Indian  -pontoon  bridge  That 
appears  on  the  5-euro  note. 
Turban-wearing  workers  on 
the- bridge  in  the  original  pic- 
ture'have  been  erased  on  the 
note  by  the  map  of  Europe. 

Mr  Swan  wrote  to  Hans- 


process  of  being  revised  to  en 
sure  that  motifs  represented 
cannot  be  associated  with  any 
specific  existing  windows, 
gateways  or  bridges/ 
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£500- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£2S,000- 

£49,999 

£50,000- 

£99,999 

Direct  Line 

Instant  Access  Account 

4.50% 

4.75% 

5.50% 

5.65% 

5.75% 

Halifax  SoDd  Gold 
(90  Day  Notice) 

3.00% 

3.25% 

4.00% 

4.50% 

4.60% 

Woolwich  Premier  90 
(90  Day  Notice) 

H/A 

3.50% 

4.20% 

4.80% 

5.10% 

Yorkshire  Building  Society 

Key  90  Plus 

N/A 

N/A 

4.55% 

5.00% 

5.50% 

All  rates  are  gross*  and  correct  at  28tii  January  1997. 

• Direct  l ine  offers  you  inscanr  access  and  high  returns  on  your 
savings  without  locking  your  money  away  tor  up  to  90  days. 

• The  more  savings  you  have  the  higher  our  rates. 

• You  can  pool  your  savings  with  family  or  friends  for  even 

higher  returns.  Q 

• If  you  want  more  money  for  your  money,  call  now. 


0181  667  1121 


LONDON 


0161  833  1121 


MANCHESTER 


DIRECT  LINE 


0141  221  1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  Bam  to  Bpm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GAI5 
http^/www.directflne.coLuk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 
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The  murder 
of  Stephen 
Lawrence 
has 

become 
symbolic 
of  racial 
tension 
in  London 
Duncan 


Campbell 

reports 


Stephen  Lawrence  (top  left) . . . popular  with  many  friends.  Above,  his  mother,  Doreen  Lawrence,  who  may  now  sne  the  police  for  negligence,  leaves  the  inquest 


MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH  MARTIN  GODWIN 


Family’s  f witless  fight  for  justice 


IT  WILL  be  four  years  in 
April  since  a bright 
young  A level  student 
who  loved  football  and 
music  was  killed,  as  an 
inquest  jury  decided  yester- 
day, for  being  black. 

He  was  standing  at  a bus- 
stop  in  Eitham  in  south-east 
London,  waiting  for  a bus  on 
the  way  to  his  Woolwich 
home  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a group  of  white  youths 
none  of  whom  has  ever  been 
successfully  prosecuted  for 
the  murder. 

It  may  only  have  been  one  ' 
of  the  170  or  so  murders  In  \ 
London  every  year  but  it  has  i 
become  symbolic  of  the  sim- 1 


mering  racial  tension  or  the 
city,  the  distrust  between 
some  sections  of  the  black 
community  and  the  police, 
and  the  failures  of  the  judicial 
system  to  bring  to  Justice  the 
strutting  racists  who  carried 
out  the  attack.  It  has 
prompted  supportive  action 
for  the  victim’s  parents  from 
the  South  African  president. 
Nelson  Mandela,  and  calls  for 
changes  in  the  law. 

Stephen  Lawrence  was  the 
son  of  Doreen,  a teacher,  and 
Neville  Lawrence,  a plasterer, 
both  or  whom  had  come  to 
this  country  from  Jamaica  as 
children  and  who  were  strong 
believers  in  the  twin  virtues 


of  education  and  religion.  An- 
other son  is  at  university  and 
Stephen  was  hoping  to  join 
him  to  study  architecture 
when  he  had  completed  his  A 
levels. 

He  bad  done  a work  experi- 
ence course  at  Kiss-FM  radio 
and  was  a popular  young  man 
with  many  friends. 

Stephen  was  with  his  friend 
Duwayne  Brooks  when  the 
white  youths  ran  towards 
them  shouting  “what  nig- 
ger?" One  felled  Stephen  and 
stabbed  him.  Hie  two  man- 
aged to  flee  and  Duwayne 
tried  to  flag  down  cars  to  help 
them.  None  stopped  until  an 
off  duty  police  officer  passed. 


He  tended  Stephen  until  the 
ambulance  arrived. 

The  police  are  adamant  that 
they  did  everything  they 
could  to  hunt  down  the  mur- 
derers, but  the  Lawrences 
have  been  critical  and  were 
critical  again  during  this 
week's  inquest  about  the  way 
, the  inquiry  was  conducted. 

On  the  night  itself, 
Duwayne  was  the  key  witness 
but  the  trauma  of  what  had 
happened  affected  him  deeply 
and  he  was  unable  to  com- 
plete a statement;  he  is  still 
having  post-traumatic  stress 
counselling  nearly  four  years  ; 
after  the  event 

The  police  searched  the 1 


houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aifairit  and  others  where  the 
lights  were  seen  to  be  on  but 
there  was  no  immediate 
breakthrough.  They  also,  in 
the  initial  part  of  their  Inves- 
tigations. asked  about 
Stephen's  background. 

Hie  family  claimed  that 
time  was  lost  because  police 
thought  that  be  might  have  a 
criminal  background,  which 
he  did  not.  The  police  said 
yesterday  that  it  is  an  inevita- 
ble part  of  a murder  inquiry 
to  look  into  the  victim’s 
background. 

The  murder  soon  became  a 
political  issue,  with  the  fail- 
ure to  bring  a successful  pros- 


ecution later  compared  with 
the  speed  with  which  the 
murderer  of  another  Law- 
rence — the  headmaster, 
Philip  Lawrence  — was  dealt 
with.  While  the  teacher’s 
murder  and  his  wife’s  cam- 
paign In  its  wake  had  been 
given  wide  coverage  and 
treated  with  great  gravity  by 
politicians,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Lawrence  family  south,  of  the 
river  was  not  accorded  the 
same  respect  There  were  also 
tensions  as  different  political 
groups  campaigned  on  the 
issue,  not  always  with  the 
family's  approvaL 
In  July,  1993,  two  youths 
were  charged  with  the  mur- 


der but  released  alter  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
decided  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Law- 
rence Damily  decided  to  bring 
its  own  private  prosecution, 
but  in  April  last  year  that 
case,  too,  collapsed  at  the  Old 
Bailey  affer  the  trial  judge 
ruled  that  vital  eyewitness 
evidence  was  inadmissible. 
The  jury  formally  acquitted 
Gary  Dobson,  Neil  A court 
and  Luke  Knight 
The  committal  hearing  for 
the  trial,  the  previous 
September,  had  been  shown 
video  film  of  the  men  clandes- 
tinely shot  when  a hidden 
camera  was  installed  in  Dob- 


son’s home.  It  showed  the 
three  men  boasting  about  rac- 
ist attacks. 

Acourt  was  shown  saying 
“L reckon  every  nigger  should 
be  chopped  up  and  Ml  with 
nothing  but  fucking  stumps". 
The  film  was  to  have  been 
shown  at  the  Old  Bailey  triaL 

The  police  say  that  they  left 
no  stone  unturned  and  that 
there  is  deep  regret  that  they 
were  unable  to  bring  the  kill- 
ers to  justice. 

What  happens  now  is  un- 
certain, with  the  Lawrences 
suggesting  they  may  now  sue 
the  police  for  negligence  and 
the  police  saying  they  are  still 
keeping  their  Inquiry  open. 


Noel  joins  brother  Liam  in  mourning  loss  of  his  wedding  day  glory  I Prison  officer’s  death  in  river  notan  accident,  says  widow 


Clare  Longrigg 


LESS  than  a week  after  the 
paparazzi  got  bored  and 


l—paparazzi  got  bored  and 
cross  staking  out  possible 
venues  for  Liam  Gallagher 
and  Patsy  Kensifs  secret  wed- 
ding, Noel  Gallagher  has  can- 
celled his  wedding  plans, 
citing  intrusive  media 
behaviour. 

Oasis’s  record  company. 
Creation,  said  tireless  media 
attention  had  forced  the  post- 
ponement. But  just  how 
intrusive? 


Was  that  other  "bride"  at 
the  Westminster  register 
office  on  Tuesday  in  fact  a 
Daily  Mirror  reporter  se- 
cretly recording  Meg  Mat- 
thews’s application  for  a mar- 
riage licence?  Was  that  a 
horde  of  paparazzi  outside  the 
window  or  a small  crowd 
waiting  for  the  No.  52  bus? 

According  to  the  Mirror, 
Noel,  aged  29,  was  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  commo- 
tion surrounding  Liam’s  on- 
off  nuptials  and  sneakily  wed 
Ms  Matthews,  aged  30.  Not  to 
be  outdone  by  his  baby 


brother,  Noel  took  out  eight 
marriage  licences  to  Liam’s 
six. 

The  latest  story  to  emerge  1 
from  the  sandstorm  of 
rumours  confirms  Oasis’s 
status  as  most  misunderstood  i 
band  of  the  year.  Their  preoc- 
cupation with  ambiguity  is 
echoed  in  their  lyrics; 

What  I heard  is  not  what  I 
hear. 

/ con  see  the  signs  but  they’re 
not  very  clear 

Suitably  mysterious,  staff 
at  the  White  Swan  barge  de- 
nied, then  called  back  to  con- 


firm the  couple  had  booked 
the  venue  in  Little  Venice, 
central  London,  for  their  wed- 
ding at  9.30  this  morning. 

Noel  Gallagher  told  this 
week's  NME  that  Oasis 
nearly  split  up  during  a US 
tour  last  year.  Last  week 
Liam  and  Patsy  nearly  got 
married.  Now  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Noel  and  Meg  almost  got 
hitched. 

What  next?  The  third 
album  that  nearly  didn't  get 
released?  It  is  nerve  wracking 
stuff.  How  much  more  can  we 
take? 


Alan  Watkins  and 
Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  wife  of  a prison  officer 
whose  death  had  been 


■ whose  death  had  been 
linked  to  the  break-out  of  six 
men  from  Wbitemoor  prison, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  said  last 
night  she  did  not  believe  his 
death  was  an  accident. 

Christine  Curren,  whose 
husband  Peter’s  body  was 
found  inside  a car  pulled  from 
a Cambridgeshire  river  called 
the  Forty  Foot  Drain,  said  she 
remained  convinced  his  death 


was  linked  to  a Wbitemoor 
break-out  in  September  1994. 

He  was  the  second  White- 1 
moor  officer  whose  death  has  1 
been  linked  to  the  escape. 
Marcia  Whitehurst  was  killed 
on  January  23  while  travel- ! 
ling  to  give  evidence  at  the 
trial  of  the  men  accused  of 
trying  to  escape.  Her  car 
plunged  into  a river  near 
Wisbech. 

Inspector  Mick  Gipp,  who 
is  investigating  both  deaths, 
said  their  similarity  was  a co- 
incidence. He  was  speaking 
after  a post  mortem  at  Hinch- 


ingbrooke  hospital  Bound  Mr 
Curren  had  died  due  to  "im- 
mersion in  water”.  No  unex- 
plained injuries  were  found 
on  the  body. 

Mr  Curren,  aged  38,  disap- 
peared in  March  1995,  two 
days  after  he  was  suspended 
from  his  post  at  Whitemoor 
for  smuggling  toiletries  to 
prisoners. 

Mrs  Curren  said  later  she 
believed  he  had  been  mur- 
dered because  of  what  he 
knew  about  the  attempted  es- 
cape of  five  men  convicted  of 
IRA  offences  and  an  armed 


robber  from  the  high  security 
prison.  Her  local  Conserva- 
tive MP.'Ian  Bruce,  called  on 
the  Home  Office  to  investigate 
her  claims. 

Police  divers  spent  much  of 
yesterday  searching  the  deep 
river  drain  near  Chatteris 
where  Mr  Curren ’s  car  was 
found  on  Tuesday.  An  Inquest 
is  expected  to  open  this  week. 

Mrs  Curren  said  her  hus- 
band was  not  suicidaL  “It  is 
stretching  coincidence  too  far 
to  believe  that  he  and  the 
other  prison  officer  both  died 
in  tragic  traffic  accidents.” 


Young  shim  |_jfe  for  mOtOtiSt  111 

sits  road  rage  murder 


Sams  guilty  in 
hostage  ‘protest’ 


Kama!  Ahmed 


PEOPLE  are  becoming 
more  complacent  about 


I more  complacent  about 
the  need  to  practise  safe  sex 
to  avoid  infection  with  the 
HIV  virus,  according  to  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  sexual  attitudes  in 
Britain. 

The  annual  Health  Monitor 
survey  of  more  than  10.000 
people  found  that  among  18  to 
20-year-olds  the  number  risk- 
ing unsafe  sex  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  12 

months.  Nearly  a third  or  that 
age  group  admitted  having 
unprotected  sex  during  the 
past  year. 

Among  all  adults,  the  num- 
ber expressing  “strong  con- 
cern” about  developing  Aids 
has  fallen.  Health  officials  are 
concerned  that  the  safe  sex 
message,  pushed  heavily  in 
the  1980s,  has  been  largely 
forgotten.  They  fear  the  mes- 
sage that  heterosexuals  are  at 
risk  from  HTV  infection  was 
pushed  too  strongly. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  at  risk  from  either 
HIV  or  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,"  said  Anne  Wey- 
man,  chief  executive  of  the 
Family  Planning  Association. 
“This  comes  at  a time  when  a 
number  of  health  councils  are 
having  to  face  cuts  in  fund- 
ing." 

The  PPA  is  planning  a leaf- 
let campaign  In  March,  warn- 
ing against  unsafe  sex. 

The  survey,  by  the  NOP 
polling  organisation  and 
Durex.  found  that  although 
young  people  still  thought 
about  the  dangers  of  HTV,  the 
problem  of  drugs  was  now 
uppermost  In  their  minds. 

Women  are  more  concerned 
about  the  dangers  of  HTV  in- , 
fection  than  men. 


A MOTORIST  who  shot 
dead  one  man  and 
wounded  another 
following  a collision  was 
jailed  for  life  yesterday. 

Lee  Gardiner,  aged  25,  told 
his  victims  ‘Tve  got  some- 
thing nice  for  you"  before 
shooting,  Southwark  crown 
court  In  south  London  had 
been  told.  He  then  turned  to 
onlookers  and  boasted:  “Me  a 
bad  boy.  Me  a gangster." 

The  victims,  two  Ghana- 
ians, were  passengers  in  a car 
I that  collided  with  Gardiner’s 
turbo-charged  Renault  5 late 
at  night  on  Bank  Holiday 
Monday  last  May,  the  court 
had  heard.  He  pursued  the 
car  to  Finsbury  Park,  north 
London,  made  repeated  calls 
on  his  mobile  phone  until  be 
obtained  a .22  handgun,  and 
shot  the  two  in  a confronta- 
tion over  who  was  to  blame. 

A Jury  convicted  Gardiner, 
a car  dealer  living  in  Totten- 
ham. north  London,  of  the 
murder  of  Benjamin  Worae, 
aged  34,  and  the  attempted 
murder  of  Kwame  Davies, 
also  34.  He  denied  the 
charges.  Judge  Gerald  Butler 
QC  said  Gardiner  would  serve 


a mandatory  life  sentence  and 
a concurrent  15-year  term. 

Describing  the  case  as  road 
rage  taken  to  its  extreme, 
prosecutor  John  Be  van  had 
told  the  court:  "This  was  as 
clear  an  intent  to  kill  as  one 
could  imagine." 

The  other  driver,  Ghanaian 
Francis  Sarkodie,  aged  35, 
had  testified  that  Gardiner 
had  overtoken  him  on  the  in- 
side and  clipped  his  wing.  But 
Gardiner  blamed  Mr  Sarko- 
die.  wound  down  his  window, 

I and  threatened  him  with  a 1 
snooker  cue. 

Frightened,  Mr  Sarkodie 
floored  the  accelerator. 
Believing  they  had  eluded 
Gardiner,  he  and  his  two 
friends  visited  a house  in 
Finsbury  Park.  But  Gardiner  j 
followed,  and  while  waiting  i 
outside  obtained  a gun.  j 
When  they  emerged,  he  de- 1 
manded  money  to  repair  his 
car.  Then,  said  Mr  Sarkodie, 
without  warning  he  pulled  out 
the  gun  and  shot  Mr  Davies  in 
the  face.  As  he  slumped  to  the 
pavement,  Gardiner  turned 
and  shot  Mr  Worae  twice  in 
the  bead.  He  died  immediately, 
"He  then  pointed  the  gun  at 


me,”  said  Mr  Sarkodie.  “I  was 
terrified.”  He  ran  off  scream- 
ing for  help  and  manage  to 
elude  Gardiner. 

The  court  heard  that  within 
hours  Gardiner  had  hidden 
his  car.  He  was  arrested 
weeks  later  and  identified  by 
Mr  Sarkodie  and  other  eye- 
witnesses. Gardiner  claimed 
he  was  playing  bingo  that  eve- 
ning, and  denied  owning  the 
car  at  the  time. 

After  the  verdicts,  the  pros- 
ecutor said  Gardiner  had  pre- 
vious convictions,  one  for 1 
shooting  a man  in  the  chest 
with  a shotgun  in  a dispute 
over  a stolen  car  radio;  at  the 
time  of  the  car  shooting  he 
was  on  ban  charged  with  bur- 
glary and  assault 

Outside  court,  Mr  Davies,  a , 
refugee  from  Ghana  working 
here  as  a chef;  said  he  was 
having  to  eat  liquidised  food 
until  he  had  an  operation 
next  month  to  remove  bullet 
fragments  from  his  jaw.  He  : 
added:  ‘It  was  just  unbeliev- 1 
able.  This  all  happened  over  a 
small  accident  involving  a 
car.  How  can  you  describe 
somebody  like  that?  He  is  a 
monster  and  a devfl.” 


l^IDNAPPER  Michael 
14  Sams  was  yesterday 
I Vcleared  of  attempting  to 
murder  a probation  officer, 
Julia  Flack,  but  found  guilty  . 
of  false  imprisonment  alter 
threatening  her  with  a make- 
shift weapon  in  a cell  at 
Wakefield  jail  in  October 
1995. 

Sams,  aged  55.  who  is  al- 1 
ready  serving  four  life  sen- , 
tences  for  the  kidnap  of  estate  1 
agent  Stephanie  Slater  and  I 
the  abduction  and  murder  of 
teenage  prostitute  Julie  Dart, 
was  sentenced  to  eight  years  I 
to  be  served  concurrently. 

Passing  sentence  at  Dur- 
ham crown  court,  Mr  Justice 
Moriand  accepted  that  Sams 
had  had  “genuine  griev- 
ances” against  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice over  the  confiscation  of 
paintings  which  had  led  him 
to  plan  the  hostage  taking. 

But  he  said  that,  whatever 
the  circumstances,  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  attack 
which  “terrorised  and  petri- 
fied" a probation  officer,  who 
was  there  to  help  often  dan- 
gerous and  violent  prisoners. 

Mrs  Flack,  aged  S3,  the  wife 
of  the  Bishop  of  Huntingdon, 
wept  in  the  public  gallery  as 


she  heard  the  verdicts. 
Throughout  the  four  day 
trial,  Sams,  who  dismissed 
his  counsel  on  the  first  day 
and  elected  to  defend  himself, 
drew  parallels  between  Mrs 
Hack’s  ordeal  and  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Stephanie  Slater  five 
years  ago 

Cross-examining  Mrs 
Flack,  aged  50.  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Huntingdon,  Sams 
asked  if  she  remembered  how 
he  confronted  her  with  a | 
makeshift  weapon  and  said: , 
“Don't  move  and  you  won’t  be 
killed.’’  i 

He  told  police:  “I  said  that 
to  Stephanie  Slater  and  she 
froze  and  she  did  everything  I 
wanted. 

*1  was  intending  the  simi- 
lar effect”  . 

But  Mrs  Flack,  a probation 
officer  for  27  years,  pressed 
the  alarm  button  and 
screamed  for  help. 

It  took  jurors  one  hour  35 
minutes  to  find  Sams  guilty  of 
falsely  imprisoning  Mrs 
Flack,  whom  he  threatened 
with  a sharpened  metal  rod 
stolen  from  the  prison  work- 
shop. But  they  decided  he  had 
not  Intended  or  attempted  to 
kill  her. 


BSE  report  is 
insulting, 
says  Britain 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussals 


Ts 


IHE  Government  has 
launched  a preemptive 


moos  on  Monday  and  the  vote 
on  the  report  at  the  parliament 
in  Strasbourg  two  days  later. 

The  MEPs’  report  is  highly 
critical  of  the  European  Com- 


■ strike  against  the  Euro-  mission  as  well  as  Britain,  but 
pean  Parliament  which  next  has  raised  particular  anger  In 


week  votes  on  a highly  criti- 
cal report  of  Britain’s  hand- 
ling of  the  BSE  crisis,  by 
claiming  that  it  is  a gratu- 


Whitehall  for  its  claim  that  the 
Government  succeeded  in 
padsing  the  ElTs  expert  com- 
mittees with  British  scientists 


ltous  misrepresentation  of  j who  could  not  be  expected  to 


the  facts. 

Sir  Stephen  Wall,  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  the  EU,  has 


be  impartial. 

Ministers  say  that  since 
research  into  the  disease  was 


taken  the  unusual  step  of  more  advanced  in  the  UK.  be* 
writing  publicly  to  Reimer  cause  of  the  high  incidence  of 


Boege.  the  

German 

Democrat  The  report 

chalred’the  SCCUSeS  UK 

iSTtato  scientists  of  being 

the  issue,  de-  rvqrt  nf  a Rritich 


nouncing 
the  report 
his  commit- 
tee has 
produced. 


part  of  a British 
conspiracy 


cases,  it  was 

only  to  be  ex- 
pected that 
there  would  be 
K more  British 

. experts. 

jf  being  sir 

, , 55  Stephen  s let- 

itish  ter  adds: ,,For 

from  giving 
f UK  scientists 

__  due  credit  for 

their  ground- 
breaking research  work,  the 


Smith  urges  MPs  to  come  out  of  the  closet 


Ewon  MacAskiU,  Chief 
Pol  Weal  Correspondent 


CHRIS  SMITH  said  yester- 
day that  he  wished  other 


\#day  that  he  wished  other 
homosexual  MPs  would  do  as 
he  had  done  and  acknowledge 
their  sexuality. 

But  he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  forcing  them  to  do  so.  “So 
much  more  is  gained  by  one 
person  voluntarily  saying 
something  about  their  sexual- 
ity than  by  100  people  being 


forced  out  of  the  closet  by 
outing.’’ 

Mr  Smith,  shadow  health 
secretary  and  MP  for  Isling- 
ton South  and  Finsbury,  will 
be  the  first  openly  gay  Cabi- 
net minister  if  Labour  wins 
the  election. 

in  an  Interview  with  the 
New  Statesman  published 
today,  Mr  Smith  said:  “I  al- 
i ways  said  I would  stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  issues 
relating  to  gays  and  lesbians 
arose  — Section  28,  the  age  of 


consent  “But  at  the  same 
time  I decided  I did  not  want 
to  become  labelled  as  the  'gay 
politician’."  That  was  why  he" 
wanted  to  take  on  front  bench 
jobs,  “to  show  that  someone 
could  he  openly  gay  and 
succeed". 

Of  MPs  who  are  gay  but  do 
not  say  so  publicly,  he  Is  tol- 
erant: '1  sometimes  wish  that  i 
others  would  decide  to  say  I 
something  about  themselves  | 
and  their  sexuality,  but  it’s  up 
to  them.”  I 


m-  — m 


v T^.?.ife^eT’v  bristling  with  report  instead  accuses  them 
hostility,  accuses  the  report  of  being  part  oF  a British 


of  inaccuracies,  omissions  J conspiracy. 


and  extraordinary  claims.  It  “This  is  absurd  and  an  alle- 


adds:  The  committee  has  oT  gatlon  for  which  you  are  able 
course  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  to  produce  no  evidence. 


hindsight  in  looking  into  a 
new  disease  about  which 
until  recently  little  was 
known. 

"It.is  a pity  therefore  that  it 
has  chosen  to  recycle  old  prej- 
udices even  when  these  do 
not  fit  the  facts.” 

The  Government  will  come 


“It  is  also  insulting  to  the 
individuals  concerned  and  a 
slur  on  their  professional 
integrity.” 

Colls  for  a vote  of  censure 
against  the  European  Com- 
mission for  allegedly  cover- 
ing up  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ense are  likely  to  be  headed 


under  renewed  political  pres-  off  in  Strasbourg  — not  least 
aire  over  its  handling  of  the  because,  if  carried,  the  20 


non  ^ I . 7 7 — o — — U MtUCUl  UK 

851 011  ^0nte  nect  European  Commissioners  led 
wee&m  a vote  of  censure  by  Jacques  Santer.  the  presl- 


Probation  officer  Julia  Flack,  left,  and  Michael  Sams 


on  Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary,  in  the  Conn- 


dent  would  be  required  to 
resign. 
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Grobbelaar  ‘played  along 
with  match  rigging  talk’ 


labelled 


TheR*RevAl^Smitfcsan,wtrowfflezpLoretb£KorandnriiigLe3it  photograph  THJDfrcHBLsvj 


Kick  Vartey  - . 

Sports  CcrwpomNmt . 

I H^RUCE  Grobbelaar 

yesterday  denied 
^^^Gthrowing  football 
matches,  but  admit- 
ted  be  bad  discussed  doing  so. 

| More  thon  two  years  after 
allegations  of  match  rigging 
were  first  made  against  him, 
the  former  Liverpool  goal- 
keeper for  the  first  time  gave 

I his  version  of  bow  the  claims 

I came  to  be  made.  . 

He  told  Winchester  crown 
court  that  when  his  former 
business  partner,  Chris  Vin- 
cent, suggested  throwing 
games,  he  was  dismissive  but 
played  along  with  him. 

**I  said:  'Nobody  could 
I throw  a game.  No  one  person 
I could  throw  a game.'  1 said: 
1 ‘Why  are  you  are  asking  me? 
| He  said:  "Because  I've  got  a 
I surefire  way  of  getting  your 
1 money  back?.” 

The  conversation,  which 
led  to  covertly  recorded  meet- 
ings. was  the  first  stage  of  a 
sting  operation  by  Mr  Vin- 
cent, whose  safari  business 
with  Grobbelaar  bad  col- 


lapsed in  acrimony,  losing  the 
footballer  £60,000. 

But  Grobbelaar  told  the 
court  that  Mr  Vincent's 
claims  about  match  fixing 
were  not  true.  The  video  and 
audio  recordings  showed  him 
stringing  Mr  Vincent  along, 
he  added,  by  telling  him  what 
he  wanted  to  hear. 

*7  wasn't  telling  the  truth  to 
Mr  Vincent  because  he  bad 
been  teTHwg  me  lies  for  two 
years.  I told  him  those  lies  to 

get  his  confidence.  I wanted  to 
know  who  he  was  working 
with.”  Grobbelaar  said.  *7 
didn't  know  if  he  was  using 
my  name  to  get  money  out  of 
other  people.” 

Grobbelaar,  former  Wim- 
bledon striker  John  Fasbanu 
and  Malaysian  businessman 
Heng  Suan  f-*™  deny  two 
charges  of  corruption  In  rela- 
tion to  alleged  match  fixing. 
Former  Wimbledon  goal- 
keeper Hans  Segers  denies 
one  similar  charge. 

Grobbelaar  said  when  he 
moved  to  Liverpool  FC  in  1981 
it  was  “one  of  file  best  days  of 
my  life”.  He  went  on  to  win  13 
medals,  including  six  league 
championships. 


By  the  time  his  career  on 

Merseyside  was  ending  In  the 
1993/99  season  he  was  fore- 
casting the  results  of  other 
Premiership  games  — at  £250 
a time  — for  Llm.  whom  he 
knew  as  Richard,  and  whom 
he  had  met  through  Fashanu. 

But  he  never  forecast  Liver- 
pool’s results.  ■■Richard  was 
always  asking  ‘What  do  you 
think  you  will  do  this  week- 
end?*. There  is  only  one 
answer  to  that  You  don’t  go 
on  to  the  football  field  to  lose. 
You  go  out  to  win.” 

Grobbelaar  admitted  meet- 
ing Lim  at  Manchester  air- 
port to  receive  £i,ooo  for  fore- 
casting but  denied  be  told  Mr 
Vincent  at  the  time  that  he 
was  to  start  fixing  games. 

He  also  admitted  going  to 
Fashanu’s  London  home  four 
days  after  Liverpool  lost  3-0  to 
Newcastle,  but  denied  receiv- 
ing £40,000  cash  — as  the 
prosecution  and  Mr  Vincent 
claim  — for  his  part  in  secur- 
ing the  result 

The  £20.000  that  Mr  Vincent 
said  Grobbelaar  gave  him 
after  the  meeting  was  actually 
handed  over  a week  earlier 
and  came  from  £25.000  the 


goalkeeper  kept  at  home.  It 
was  money  from  public 
speaking  engagements  and 
friends  and  was  to  be  invested 
In  the  safari  business. 

Grobbelaar  also  admitted 
driving  with  Mr  Vincent  to 
London  from  Norwich  the 
nigbt  before  a match  against 
the  East  Anglian  dub  to  meet 
Lim.  He  said  he  wanted  to  col- 
lect £1,500  Lim  owed  him  for 
forecasting. 

Asked  by  his  barrister.  Rod- 
ney Kievan  QC.  if  he  tried  to 
lose  the  game  at  Norwich  or 
Newcastle,  Grobbelaar  said: 
“There  is  no  game  l‘d  ever 
want  to  throw.  If  you  look  at 
football  today,  it's  a business 
and  you  don't  go  on  to  the 

field  to  lose  games.  ” 

The  jury  was  shown  high- 
lights from  both  games  and 
two  others  in  which  the  goal- 
keeper played  for  Southamp- 
ton and  which  he  also  alleg- 
edly tried  to  throw. 

After  Andy  Cole  was  shown 
scoring  for  Newcastle.  Mr 
Kievan  asked:  “Could  you 
have  saved  that?”  Grobbelaar 
replied:  “1  don't  think  any- 
body could  have  saved  that" 

The  case  continues. 


DavMWM  . 

SOME  of  the . faithful 
give  up  sweets  for 
Lent:  others  eschew 
booze,  swearing  and  sin; 
some  halrsMrts  even  do 
without  sex.  But  a Church 
of  England  bishop  has  opt- 
ed for  professional  self- 
denial  and  given  up  the 
Bible. 

The  Right  Rev  Alan 
Smithson  is  not  a total  ab- 
stainer and  will  hang  on  to 
St  John's  gospel;  but  most 
of  his  time  between  now 
and  the  first  Halleluja  of 
Easter  Sunday  will  be  de- 
voted to  a journey  through 
the  Koran. 

The  suffragan  bishop  is 
based  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  at  Jarrow,  where  the 
Venerable  Bede  spent  most 
of  his  contemplative  Hfe.  “I 
have  spent  the  whole  of  my 
life  within  that  monastery, 
devoting  all  my  pains  to  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,”  he 
wrote. 

When  the  Vikings  hit  Lin- 
dlsfarne.  Bede  reported 
that  dragons  were  seen 
over  Northumbria;  God 
knows  what  will  happen 
with  a Bible-lesshishop.-  V^  v 
Bishop  Smithson  insists 
that  'lessons  In  “holiness 
and  commitment”  can  Be 
learned  from  Islam.  “If 
only  all  Christians  would 
take  seriously  the  beliefs  of 
other  traditions  and  reli- 
gions we  would  be  all  the. 
better  for  it,”  he  said.  But 
one  of  his  Anglican  col- 
leagues remained  uncon- 
vinced and  called  the  bish- 
op’s Lenten  resolution, 
crass  and  bizarre. 


The  Rev  George  Curry,  a 
traditionalist  vicar  work- 
ing In  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  was  not  impressed. 
“It  is  a crass  suggestion.  It 
mcanR  he  is  fritting  hliwsrif 
off  from  the  prime  source 
erf1  personal  communication, 
between  ' God  and  his 
people. 

‘“To  give  up  the'Bible  for 
Lent  is  the  most  .bizarre 
suggestion  anyone  could 
seriously  make.  Unfortu- 
nately we  are  living  in  a 
generation,  in  which  church 
leaders  are  giving  the  im- 
pression that  all  religions 
lead  to  God.”  . 

At  home  in  Pittington.  Co 
Durham,  Bishop  Smithson 
said:  “I  see  Lent  asa  time  to 
focus  on  essentials  in  yonr 
life  and  faith  and  pay  less 
attention  to  distractions. 
By  giving  up  something,  in 
my  case  reading  the  Bible,  I 
win  make  the  extra  time. 

. “I  asked  myself  what  I. 
could  do  to  make  myself 
more  understanding;  more 
compassionate  and  more 
ftally  human.  I may  well 
mention  in  my  services 
some  of  the  things  I have 
discovered  from  reading 
the  Koran.”  . 

JBfe  sald  he  Jisaa- passion- 
ately concerned  to  help  the 
SOban^Br-  undenDtpsd  other 
believers,  h~ot  as' rivals,  but 
as  fellow  travellers. 

“The  Western'  world 
needs  to  learn  from  Islam. 
Very  often  . . . Muslim  fam- 
ilies are  clearer  on  what 
they  would  like  to  be 
taught  to  their  children. 
They  often  take  more  care 
that  the  teaching  of  their 
children  should  be  based 
around  their  belief  in  God.” 


Whip’s  role  in 
MPs’  inquiry 
‘a  mistake’ 


David  Hencka 
Westminster  Correspondent 


Members  of  the 

powerful  Commons 
standards  and  priv- 
ileges committee 
yesterday  accepted  assur- 
ances from  Andrew  Mitchell, 
file  Social  Security  Minister, 
that  tie  had  not  misused  his 
position  as  a Government 
whip  during  the  first  investi- 
gation into  the  “cash  for  ques- 
tions” inquiry. 

But  they  concluded  that  his 
appointment  to  serve  on  the 
members’  interests-  commit- 
tee which  investigated  the 
cash-for-queslons  affair  two 
years  ago  was  "a  mistake 


Refugees  allege 


Lawrence  Donegan 

TWO  Eastern  European 
asylum  seekers  are  con- 
sidering legal  action 
against  Westminster  council 
for  failing  to  .feed  them  prop- 
erly after  a nutritionist  said 
the  meals  provided  only  “60 
per  cent  of  a man’s  need”. 

Lawyers  for  the  two,  who 
are  staying  in  a central  Lon- 
don hostel  but  have  not  been 
identified,  said  their  clients 
were  “slowly  becoming  HI” 
on  the  diet,  which  was  based 
on  airline  style,  meals,  pro- 
vided by  the  coundL  . 

Under  a High  Court  ruling 
last  year,  all  local  authorities 
are  legally  required  to  pro-: 
vide  accommodation;  and 
three  meals  a day  for  desti- 
tute asylum  seekers- 
Jerry  Clore,  ofsolicitors 
Cl  ore  and  Co.  said  Westmin- 
ster had  agreed  to  re-cons  tder 
its  food  provision  after  he 
complained  that  his  clients 
had  ' been  given,  the  same 
meal-pack  every-  day.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  “airline-style” 

meal,  one  apple,  14  small 
packets  of  white  sugar,  two 
packets  , of  instant  soup  and 
four  bread  rolls.  ; 

A nutritionist  had  exam- 
ined the  food  and  concluded  it 
provided  only  60  per  cent  of  a 
man's  dally  needs  and  80  per 
cent  of  a woman’s.  “The 
meals  that  the  council  was 
providing  were  slowly  mak- 
ing them  ill,  ” he  said. 

“My  Clients  are  completely 


destitute  and  dependent  on 
what  they  are  given.  If  tbe 
council  does  not  change  its 
currant  -provision  we  can't 
rule  out  legal  action,”  he  said. 

. Mr  Clare  accused  Conserva- 
tive members  on  the  counid 
erf  leaking  , details  of -his  cli- 
ents’ case  'for  political  mo- 
tives — a da™  denied  by 
Nikki  Page,  the  Tory  chair- 
woman of  the  council’s  bous- 
ing committee. 

A Westminster  council 
spokesman  said  it  had  taken 
advice  from  the  director  of 
public  health  about  the  di- 1 
etary  needs  of  asylum 
seekers. 

• The  Prune  Minister  was  | 
asked~to  Intervene  to  end  the 
I hunger  strike  by  asylum  seek- ! 
ers  at  Rochester  jail,  Kent, 
last  night  amid  claims  that 
one  man  had  been  ill-treated. 

Maureen  West,  whose  boy- 
friend Ben  Bekhfhche  .Hamid 
has  been  reftistngrfopd  for  five 
weeks,  claimed  he  was  aK 
; saulted  by  Prison  staff  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Maid- 
Stone  hospital:  She  has-  writ- 
ten to  John  Major  demanding 
that  he  set  up  an  inquiry,  into 
the  detainee's  complaints'. 

Mr  Hamid,  aged  38,  Is  one  of 
four  asylum  seekers  , at  the 
prison  who  are  on. hunger 
strike  but  drinking  fluids. 
The  others  are  being  kept  in 
the  jail’s  health  centre: 

A spokesman  for  the  Prison 
Service  said  the  it  was  un- 
aware offR-treatment  but  any 
complaint  would  be  invest- 
igated. 


Tories  said 
Mitchell  behaved 
correctly;  Labour 
MPs  said  the 
committee  could 
not  do  its  job 

which  damaged  the  work  of 
the . . , committee”. 

Their  report  into  his  con- 
duct, published  yesterday, 
says:  “Such  appointments  are 
bound  to  give  rise  to  suspi- 
cions of  political  Interference, 
whether  such  suspicious  are 
justified  or  not 

“The  appointment  of  Mr 
Mitchell  was  a mistake  which 
damaged  file  work  of  file 
select  committee  on  mem- 
ber’s interests  during  1991 
and  199S.  We  recommend  that 
the  House  never  in  fixture  ap- 
point a whip  of  one  of  the 
main  parties  to  any.quasi-ju- 
dlcial  select  committee.'' 

The  inquiry  was  instituted 


by  Bale  Campbell-Savours, 
Labour  MP  for  Workington 
awH  a member  of  the  stan- 
dards and  privileges  commit- 
tee, after  he  obtained  a copy 
of  a letter  written  to  Richard 
Ryder,  then  government  chief 
whip,  by  Mr  Mitchell  while 
be  was  sitting  on  the  mem- 
bers'interests  committee. 

That  committee  was  inquir- 
ing into  the  failure  of  the  for- 1 
mer  minister  Neil  Hamilton, ! 
MP  for  Tatton,  to  declare  a ! 
£4.221  stay  at  the  Ritz  in ; 
Paris,  which  is  owned  by  Har- 
rods  boss  MohamedAl  Fayed, 
in  the. register  of  members^j 
interests.  ■ " --.-h-aa^isi 

The  committee  was  also 
asked  to  Investigate  clafrns 
that  Mr  Hamilton  had 
received  thousands  of  pounds 
in  cash  and  shopptog  vouch- 
ers from  Mr  Fayed  In  return 
for  asking  parliamentary 
questions. 

The  letter  to  Mr  Ryder 
showed  that  Mr  Mitchell  had 
made  inquiries  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Members’  Interests 
about  other  interests  which 
may  not  have  been  declared 
by  Mr  Hamilton,  and  reported 
back  to  Mr  Ryder. 

In  his  report  back^to  Mr 
Ryder,  Mr  Mitchell  said  he 
had  consulted  the  registrar 
about  a newspaper  article 
dealing  with  a consultancy 
Mr  Hamilton  had  briefly  held 
without  having  declared  it  in 
the  register.  The  registrar 
had  told  him  that  he  thought 
in  “normal  times”  the  com- 
mittee would  have  taken  a 
relaxed  view  of  tbe  matter. 
“Not  very  helpful,  I'm 
afraid.”  he  added. 

The  committee’s  report 
clears  Mr  Mitchell  of  behav- 
ing improperly  In  this 
instance  because  the  regis- 
trar said  he  made  it  clear  he 
was  a/rtfng  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  not  as  a 
member,  of  the  committee  ex- 
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Andrew  Mitchell.,  .fon  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  we  have  received  we  accept  his  assurances’.  said  the  committee  report 


amining  the  complaint 
against  Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr  Campbell-Savours 
claimed  that  the  note  was  evi- 
dence that  Mr  Mitchell  was 
part  of  an  operation  by  the 
government  whips  office  to 
Influence  the  committee’s  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  limit 
the  damage  to  the 
Government 

Labour  MPs  also  com- 
plained that  Mr  Mitchell  was 
acting  as  a Government  whip 
while  sitting  on  the 
committee. 

Angela  Eagle,  Labour  MP 
for  Wallasey,  says  In  a memo- 
randum in  the  report  “The 
presence  of  a Government 
whip  an  this  committee  ren- 
dered it  completely  unable  to 
do  its  job.” 

She  accused  Mr  Mitchell  of 
having  taken  the  view  “that 
the  committee  should  take  as 
little  action  against  Mr  Ham- 
ilton as  possible  and  investi- 


gate the  complaints  as  little 
as  possible”. 

Conservative  MPs,  without 
exception,  say  that  Mr  Mitch- 
ell behaved  correctly  and  did 
not  misuse  his  position.  One 
Conservative  former  whip. 
Sir  Anthony  Durant  MP  for 
Reading  West,  adds  the  rider 
that  "it  was  perhaps  unwise 
for  the  Government  to  put  a 
whip  on  to  that  committee.” 

Tbe  report  says:  “Mr  Mitch- 
ell said  that  he  was  asked  to  ; 
serve  on  the  committee  by  file  | 
Deputy  Chief  Whip  [then  j 
Greg  Knight]. 

He  also  told  this  committee 
that  he  had  had  a meeting 
with  his  Chief  Whip  [Richard 
Ryder]  and  Deputy  Chief 
Whip  to  ensure  that  a poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  did  not 
become  an  actual  conflict  Mr 
Mitchell  repeatedly  asserted 
he  did  not  act  as  a whip  but  as 
a private  member  of  the 
committee. 


“Mr  Mitchell  maintained  to 
us  throughout  his  evidence 
that  he  never  breached  the 
confidentiality  of  the  commit- 
tee’s deliberations.  We  also 
asked  all  the  members  of  the 
former  select  committee  at 
the  relevant  time  whether 
they  had  any  information  per- 
tinent to  our  inquiry.  On  the 
basis  of  all  the  evidence  we 
have  received  we  accept  Mr 
Mitchell’s  assurances."  I 

Mr  Mitchell  said,  when  he 
gave  evidence  to  the  stan- 
dards and  privileges  commit- 
tee last  month,  said  that  he 
had  not  been  “sensitive” 
about  the  “semi-judicial”  na- 
ture of  fiie  committee  when 
he  was  appointed. 

Tbe  report  makes  dear  that 
the  government  whips’  office 
never  consulted  Sir  Geoffrey 
Johnson  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  about  Mr 
Mitchell’s  appointment,  and 
that  Mr  Mitchell  said  he  was 


British  nanny  denies 
Boston  baby  murder 


Cancer  delays 
‘costing  lives’ 


Kata  Wat— n imyth 


A BRITISH  nanny  has 
been  charged  with  mur- 
der in  the  United  States 
following  the  death  of  a nine- 
month-old  baby. 

Louise  Woodward,  aged  18, 
pleaded  not  guilty  when  she 
appeared- in - court  at  Cant 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  yester- 
day. She  is  accused  of  fatally 
injuring  Matthew  Eappen  in  a 
moment  of  frustration.  She 
was  not  granted  baiL 
Last  week  she  had  been 
charged  with  assault  for  alleg- 
edly shaking  the  boy  violently 
while  looking  after  him  at  his 
hone  in  Newton,  a suburb  of 

Boston.  Prosecutors  upgraded 

the  charges  after  the  boy  died 
hi  hospital  on  Sunday. 

Woodward,  whose  home  is 
in  Chester,  had  planned  to 
spend  a-year  In  America  after 
finishing  her  A levels,  and  in 
June  took  a job  as  a nanny 
with  Sunil  and  Deborah  Hap- 
pen. who  are  doctors. 

Woodward  stood  silently  as 
the  court  heard  about  the  in- 
juries to  the  baby. 

Linda  Rooney,  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  told  the  court 
that  the  boy  had  not-  only 
been  shaken  but  had  been 
struck  against  a hard  objecL 
He  bad  a two*nd-a-balf-inch 


OConspiratorsOfPleasure 
is  a very  odd  film  by  any 
standards,  even  those  of 
a director  who  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the 
strangest  films  ever  seen. 
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fracture  to  his  skuIL  The 
force  needed  to  cause  the  in- 
jury was  “extremely  severe”. 
Police  said  that  an  autopsy 
showed  that  the  baby's  death 
was  due  to  head  injuries. 

They  believe  he  was  either 
slammed  into  a wall  or  floor 
or  struck  on  the  head  with  an 
object  Woodward  had  told 
police  that  she  handled  fixe 
baby  roughly,  then  later 
shook  him  because  he  was 
fussy  , and  She  was  frustrated, 
the  prosecution  said. 

She  called  fbr  emergency 
help  to  report  that  tbe  baby 


jNahny  Louise  Woodward 
outside  court  yesterday 


was  no  longer  breathing. 
Paramedics  alerted  the  police 
because  his  eyes  were  bulg- 
ing. a possible  sign  of  shaken 
baby  syndrome,  said  police. 

Woodward’s  defence  law- 
yer. Maria  Glavagna,  ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully  for  her 
to  be  treated  as  “Innocent 
until  proven  gamy”,  saying 
she  was  no  threat  to  the  com- 
munity. A number  of  people 
in  the  Boston  area  — includ- 
ing a lawyer  — had  offered  to 
give  her  a home.  “If  she  i 
remains  in  prison  with  no , 
hail  until  fills  matter  comes  to  1 
trial,  her  defence  win  be  in-  i 
hibited  by  the  stress  of  incar-  , 
ceration,  even  more  than  in 
the  case  of  a US  citizen,”  she 
said.  “She  is  here  and  she  is 
alone.” 

Woodward's  father,  Gary,  a 
builder,  sat  with  British  con- 
sular officials  in  the  court 

His  daughter,  being  held  in 
prison  in  Framingham,  was 
granted  bail  at  a previous 
court  appearance  but  the  fam- 
ily was  unable  to  raise  the 
£62^00  needed. 

The  next  hearing  is  due  on 
March  6.  If  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder.  Woodward 
would  receive  life  imprison- 
ment without  parole;  second 
degree  murder  would  mean  a 
life  term  with  parole  possible 
after  15  years. 


Chris  MIhia 

Medical  Correspondent 

MANY  people  with 
stomach  cancer  are 
dying  needlessly  be- 
cause of  long  delays  in  diag- 
nosing and  treating  tbe  ill- 
ness. with  one  patient  having 
to  wait  over  three  years  be- 
fore the  cancer  was  picked 
up.  researchers  say  today. 

The  average  time  from  first 
symptoms  to  diagnosis  was  17 
weeks  — but  this  ranged  from 
one  week  to  168  weeks.  A 
quarter  of  patients  had  a de- 
lay of  over  six  months. 

Iain  Martin  and  colleagues 
from  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  surgery  at  Leeds  gen- 
eral infirmary,  say  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  that 
stomach  cancer  and  cancer  of 
the  oesophagus  have  until 
recently  been  regarded  as  a 
virtual  death  sentence,  but  in 
some  other  countries,  particu- 
larly Japan,  the  cancers  are 
seen  as  treatable  provided 
they  are  caught  early. 

In  this  country,  the  death 
rate  from  the  operation  for 
stomach  cancer  stood  at  be- 
tween 5 and  15  per  cent,  be- 
cause patients  were  so  ill 
from  advanced  disease. 

However,  in  Japan,  which 
bad  a screening  programme, 


death  rates  from  surgery 
stood  and  at  just  two  per  cent, 
and  86  per  cent  of  patients 
survived  for  five  years. 

Mr  Martin  and  colleagues 
looked  at  115  patients  with 
either  stomach  or  oesophagus 
cancer,  and  say  there  were  de-  ■ 
lays  at  nearly  every  stage  of 
the  process.  There  were  de- 1 
lays  in  the  patients  them* ! 
selves  seeking  help  from  GPs.  i 
delays  in  GPs  referring  pa- 
tients to  hospital,  delays  in 
having  tests  at  hospital  car- 
ried out,  and  delays  in  obtain- 
ing treatment  once  the  diag- 
nosis had  been  made. 

“Delays  in  diagnosis  are 
important  because  cancers 
grow  continually,  albeit  at 
different  rates.  Decreasing 
the  diagnostic  delay  should 
result  in  tumours  being  diag- 
nosed at  earlier  stages. 
Quicker  treatment  should 
mean  patients  have  smaller 
tumours,  and  less  advanced 
disease,  which  has  a greater 
chance  of  cure." 

• Women  In  their  50s  should 
have  more  frequent  breast 
cancer  screening  than  the 
recommended  three  year  in- 
terval because  they  appear  to 
have  quicker  growing 
tumours  than  older  women, 
doctors  from  the  Christie  hos- 
pital. Manchester,  say  in  the 
Lancet 


unaware  that  be  was  sitting  on 
a quasi-judicial  committee 
when  he  was  appointed. 

Nigel  Jones,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  on  the  stan- 
dards and  privileges  commit- 
tee. said  yesterday:  “Mr 
Mitchell  himself  was  naive  in 
not  knowing  that  the  commit- 
tee was  quasi-judicial.  He 
should  have  known  and  dis- 
barred himself  . . . from  sit- 
ting on  it  Parliamentary  self- 
regulation is  becoming 
impossible.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  we  must 
consider  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent process  for  looking 
into  alleged  sleaze.” 

Third  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Privileges. 
Complaint  of  Alleged  Improper 
Pressure  Brought  To  Bear  On 
The  Select  Committee  on 
Members’  Interests  In  1994 
[Further  Report).  The  Stationery 
Office,  £8.80. 


BBC  ‘starving 
services’  to 
spend  more 
on  digital  TV 

THE  BBC  was  attacked  yes- 
terday for  diverting  too 
much  attention  and  money 
into  the  forthcoming  digital 
revolution,  while  starving 
mainstream  services  and  pro- 
grammes such  as  Question 
Time  on  BBCl,  writes  Maggie 
Brown, 

The  outburst  came  during 
an  unusually  frank  public 
BBC  seminar  organised  by  its 
governors  and  headed  by  the 
chairman.  Sir  Christopher 
Bland.  It  was  designed  to  can- 
vass views  on  the  corpora- 
tion’s move  into  the  multi- 
channel ftrture. 

Chris  Capron,  the  indepen- 
dent producer  who  supplies 
the  high-profile  Question 
Time,  presented  by  David 
Dimbleby,  said  he  was  unable 
to  make  tbe  programme  the 
BBC  had  originally  asked  him 
to  deliver  because  of  a budget 
which  bad  not  kept  pace  with 
inflation. 

Echoing  the  fears  of  many 
gathered  at  the  Broadcasting 
House  meeting,  he  said  the 
worry  was  that  the  BBC  was 
not  targetting  its  resources 
properly,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
undermining  its  programme 
quality.  He  said  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  wisdom  of 
diverting  £30  million  a year 
into  a new  news  service  erf  un- 
certain appeal. 
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Blockade  paralyses  Spain 
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Brussels  sounds 
upbeat  note  on 

single  currency 


Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid 


POLICE  began  es- 
corting convoys  of 
lorries  carrying 
essential  supplies 
throughout  Spain 
yesterday  in  the  hope  of  neu- 
tralising  a strike  by  two 
drivers'  unions  that  threatens 
to  become  violent  and  para- 
lyse the  country. 

Between  30  and  100  British 
drivers  were  among  the  thou- 


sands of  foreigners  stranded 
yesterday  by  the  week-long 
dispute,  based  on  a similar 
protest  in  Prance  last  year. 

Kim  Butler,  a driver  from 
Dover,  who  said  he  had  been 
robbed,  saw  European  drivers 
being  dragged  from  their  cabs 
and  beaten  up. 

Mr  Butler,  aged  42,  was  one 
of  a number  of  drivers  able  to 
get  through  the  blockade  at 
Bilbao  in  northern  Spain 
after  help  from  the  British 
vice-consul  there,  Derek 
Doyle. 

The  British  ambassador  in 
Madrid.  David  Brighty.  was 
seeking  a meeting  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  ease 
the  difficulties  of  British 
drivers.  A spokesman  for  the 
Freight  Transport  Associa- 
tion said:  “It’s  a very  nasty 
situation  out  there  and  the 
police  should  be  doing  more 
to  protect  drivers.” 

There  were  heavy  traffic 
jams  as  cars  struggled  along 
main  roads  blocked  by  large 
trucks.  Pickets  barred  access 
to  petrol  stations  and  some 
shoppers  were  attacked  at 
supermarkets  after  they  had 
stocked  up  on  food. 

The  strikers,  some  80  per 

cent  of  Spain's  300.000 
drivers,  want  better  working 
conditions  and  a drop  in  the 
retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 
They  hope  to  match  the  suc- 
cess of  their  French  counter- 
parts who  obtained  a wage  in- 
crease and  retirement  at  55 
instead  of  60  by  a 12-day  stop- 
page last  November. 

The  government  failed  to 
persuade  the  unions  to  call 
the  strike  off  yesterday,  de- 
spite giving  in  to  their  de- 
mand for  discounts  of  up  to 
14  pesetas  a litre  on  dieseL 
The  union  leading  the  strike 
insisted  that  the  drivers'  de- 
mands had  to  be  discussed  at 
a special  cabinet  meeting. 
Taxi  drivers  said  they  too 


John  Palmar  In  Branwla 


A driver  paces  the  long  line  of  lorries  trapped  near  T-aHn.  in  north-west  Spain,  by  the  week-long  national  drivers'  strike 


would  strike  from  next 
Monday. 

The  development  minister, 
Rafael  Arias  Salgado,  said  the 
government  was  open  to  dia- 
logue. The  strike  comes  at  an 
awkward  time,  when  unions 
and  employers  are  dead- 
locked in  negotiations  on 
labour  law  reform. 

Hundreds  of  foreign  lorries 


have  been  caught  up  in  the 
protest,  which  began  In 
northern  Spain  but  has  since 
spread  south,  disrupting  in- 
dustry and  threatening  food 
supplies. 

Unable  to  get  sufficient 
manufacturing  supplies, 
Renault,  Mercedes-Benz, 
Opel,  Citroen  and  Nissan 
stopped  production  at  their 


Spanish  plants  yesterday. 
Many  other  factories  sent 
workers  home  and  some  fish- 
ing ports  on  the  northern 
Cantabrian  coast  were  closed. 

Supermarket  chains 
warned  that  shortages  were 
likely  and  their  customers, 
disregarding  government  ad- 
vice not  to  hoard,  have  emp- 
tied the  shelves. 


More  than  1,000  French  and 
Portuguese  drivers  are 
stranded  at  border  points.  A 
12-year-old  Portuguese  girl 
travelling  in  ber  father's 
lorry  was  a hit  in  the  face 
when  strikers  began  to  throw 
stones.  French  drivers  were 
stopped  at  knifepoint  near 
Santander,  prompting  an  offi- 
cial protest  from  France.  Por- 
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tugal  also  called  on  Spain  to 
end  the  strike  as  soon  as 
possible. 

About  2^)00  British  lorries 
drive  to  Spain  each  week. 
Consular  officials  said 
drivers  were  being  warned  to 
stay  away.  Five  people  were 
arrested  earlier  in  the  week 
after  the  windows  of  a British 
lorry  were  smashed. 


European  Commis- 
sion yesterday  rebuffed 
_ suggestions  that  Hogging 
economic  growth  is  under- 
mining the  prospect  of  the 
single  European  currency 
being  launched  in  two  year's 
time. 

Its  annual  economic 
review,  published  In  Brus- 
sels, said  economic  growth 
would  gather  pace  through- 
out the  Union  in  the  run-up  to 
the  decision  next  year  on 
which  countries  should  take 
part  in  monetary  union. 

But  while  sanguine  about 
growth,  the  Commission 
warned  Chat  EU  governments 
may  have  to  introduce  more 
radical  measures  to  bring  un- 
employment down. 

It  accepts  that  the  EU  needs 
to  tackle  structural  problems 
in  the  labour  market  Ac- 
knowledging the  US's  success 
in  creating  jobs,  it  warns: 
“For  social  and  political 
reasons,  the  emulation  of  the 
US  approach,  which  has  led  to 
a significant  drop  in  real 
wage  income  for  low-skilled 
labour,  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable  in  the  European 
Union.” 

The  report  calls  for  agree- 
ments between  employers 
and  trade  unions  to  reduce 
non-wage  costs,  and  for  any 
loss  to  government  revenues 
to  be  made  up  through  envi- 
ronmental and  other  taxes. 

It  suggests  that  low-skilled. 


young  and  tong-term  unem- 
ployed people  should  be  hired 
at  special  'temporary  entry- 
wages",  and  backs  flexible 
working  hours  and  mure  sup- 
port for  voluntary  part-time 
work. 

Recognising  that  some 
countries  are  accused  of  try- 
ing to  fiddle  their  qualifica- 
tion for  entry  to  the  single 
currency,  the  report  warns 
governments  against  adopt- 
ing "one  off  ploys  rather 
than  pursuing  long-term 
strategics  to  reduce  budget 
deficits. 

But  despite  doubts  whether 
even  Germany  will  meet  all 
the  Maastricht  treaty  criteria 
for  monetary  union  this  year, 
the  Commission  remains  con- 
fident that  “a  significant 
number”  of  countries  will 
move  to  a single  currency  in 
1993. 

The  Commission's  updated 
economic  predictions  in  April 
will  give  an  important  clue  to 
which  countries  are  likely  to 
be  judged  ready  for  monetary 
unton  when  heads  of  govern- 
ment take  the  decision  early 
next  year. 

It  rejects  suggestions  that 
preparations  tor  monetary 
union  will  make  unemploy- 
ment worse,  not  better. 

"Progress  towards  EMU  is 
helping  member  states  over- 
come some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant obstacles  to  sustained 
growth  and  job  creation  in 
recent  years,  namely  high 
real  interest  rates  and  mone- 
tary turbulence."  it  says. 


Bosnian  leader  threatens 
to  quit  over  town’s  fate 


Julian  Borger  in  Sar^evo 


Alija  izetbegovic  is 

threatening  to  resign 
from  Bosnia’s  three-man  pres- 
idency if  an  international  tri- 
bunal awards  control  of  the 
disputed  town  of  Brcko  to  the 
Bosnian  Serbs,  according  to  a 
letter  leaked  yesterday. 

Robert  Owens,  the  United 
States  arbitrator  responsible 
for  deciding  Brcko's  future,  is 
due  to  announce  his  decision 
today  in  Rome. 

Diplomatic  leaks  in  Sara- 
jevo and  Rome  said  the  town 
would  be  put  under  Nato- 
enforced  international  super- 
vision for  one  year,  after 


which  it  would  revert  to  the 
Serbs,  who  seized  It  in  1992. 

The  conflict  over  Brcko  was 
not  resolved  at  the  Dayton 
peace  talks  In  1995.  which  di- 
vided Bosnia  roughly  in  half 
between  a Muslim-Croat  fed- 
eration and  a Serb  republic. 

For  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  it 
represents  a crucial  bridge 
between  the  two  halves  of 
their  territory.  For  Muslims 
and  Croats,  who  made  up 
TO  per  cent  of  Brcko's  pre-war 
population,  it  offers  access  to 
the  Sava  River. 

Mr  Izetbegovic  wrote  to  dip- 
lomats In  Sarajevo  that  IT 
Brcko  was  left  in  Serb  hands 
it  would  represent  a reward 
for  ethnic  cleansing. 


Toil  and  trouble 
safely  bring  Hubble 
into  waiting  arms 
of  space  shuttle 


As  Discovery’s  ast 
second  round  of  rc 
giant  telescope  hk 
surface,  Nasa’s  wf 
finally  being  trump 
Harry  Rosenthal  re 

■ 1 IGH  above  Mexico's 
LJ  south-west  coast  yes- 

1 'I  terday.  astronaut 

■ ■ Steven  Hawley  deftly 

ronauts  begin  a 
‘pairs  to  the 
jh  above  Earth’s 
lite  elephant  is 
»eted  as  a success, 
ports  from  Houston 

used  the  crane  of  the  US  space 
shuttle  Discovery  to  pluck  the 
Hubble  telescope  from  its 
lonely  drift  through  space. 

He  then  swung  the  43ft-Iong 
telescope  over  the  shuttle's 
open  cargo  bay  and  gingerly 
lowered  it  on  to  a platform  in- 
side. There  over  the  next  four 
days  its  components  win  be 
changed  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
hance the  Hubble’s 

performance. 

"Gee,  I wish  you  could  see 
the  expression  on  Dr  Stevie’s 
face.”  said  the  shuttle's  com- 
mander, Kenneth  Bowersox. 
“Looks  like  he  Just  shook 
hands  with  an  old  friend.” 

Dr  Hawley  was  at  the  con- 
trols in  1990  when  the  Hubble 

was  released  into  orbit  for  the 
first  time.  And  he  win  use  toe 
crane  to  free  the  telescope  on 
Tuesday. 

The  operation  went  accord- 
ing to  plan,  if  17  minutes  late. 
On  Discovery's  31st  orbit, 
Cmmdr  Bowersox  steered  the 
shuttle  alongside  the  tele- 
scope, as  it  drifted  368  miles 
above  Earth. 

"It  went  a little  slow  there 
at  the  end,”  be  quipped.  "We 
just  wanted  to  make  the  ren- 
dezvous last  longer.  It  was  so 
much  ftm." 

Even  before  the  docking, 

Commander  Bowersox  was 
able  to  answer  an  important 
question  for  Nasa:  the  tele- 
scope’s solar  panels  had  been 
undamaged  by  their  long  ex- 
posure to  the  harsh  environ- 
ment of  space. 

But  one  of  the  two  parabolic 
dishes  on  its  antenna  was  not 
so  fortunate. 

As  the  astronauts  surveyed  , 
the  Hubble  telescope  with  a , 
video  camera,  they  found  a ! 
small  hole  near  the  edge  of 
the  dish.  Nasa  said  it  had 
probably  been  caused  by  a 
piece  of  orbital  debris.  The 

bole  had  not  noticeably  af- 
fected the  antenna's 
performance. 

Last  night  two  spacewalk- 
ers  entered  toe  cargo  bay  to 
replace  11  telescope  compo- 
nents dating  from  the  1970s 
with  state-of-the-art  parts. 
The  operation  will  be 
repeated  each  night  until 
Sunday. 

The  Hubble  is  nearly  half- 1 
way  through  Its  15-year  life,  i 
Unlike  toe  service  in  Decem- 
ber 1993,  when  corrective  op- 
tics were  urgently  installed  to 
correct  the  telescope’s 

blurred  vision,  the  work  this 
time  is  only  to  modernise  toe 
equipment 

Nasa  say  toe  telescope  has 
orbited  Earth  37,130  times, 
and  travelled  nearly  1 billion 
miles. 

Hie  results,  which  have  in- , 
eluded  photographs  looking  1 
back  further  in  time  than  l 
ever  before,  have  advanced 
the  study  of  the  universe  in  a 
way  not  seen  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  400  years 
ago. 

“There  are  five  times  more 
galaxies  than  we  thought," 

said  Nasa ’s  chief  Hubble  sci- 
entist. Ed  Weller.  One  photo- 
graph. pieced  together  in  1995 
from  342  images,  had  in- 
creased the  estimates  of  the 
number  of  galaxies  from 
10  billion  to  50  billion,  he 
said-  It  has  also  observed  a 
meteor  crash  into  Jupiter  and 
two  galaxies  colliding  at 
l million  mph.  and  shown  for 
the  first  time  Pluto's  surface. 

Alter  its  launch  on  Tuesday, 
Dlscoverj'  closed  the  7,500-mite 
gap  on  the  telescope  with  a 
soles  of  rocket  firings  until  the 
two  were  slde-by-side.  - AP. 

East-West  dia 

Nicholas  Cuntmlng-Bruce 
in  Singapore 

A SENSE  of  relief  could  be 
#*detected  yesterday  after  a 
meeting  between  15  European 
and  seven  south-east  Asian 
foreign  ministers. 

“Aft  the  poison  is  out" 
sighed  a European  diplomat 
“We  have  a new  atmosphere." 

Today  the  European  Union 
will  agree  to  measures  to 

ilogue  in  newe 

strengthen  economic  rela- 
tions after  clashes  over  Euro- 
pean concern  about  human 
rights  and  Asean  members’ 
hostility  to  any  formal  debate 
on  the  issues. 

Indonesia  threatened  to 
walk  out  if  anyone  raised  the 
issue  of  its  annexation  of  East 
Timor.  Asean  countries  did 
not  wish  to  debate  their  “con- 
structive engagement"  with 
Burma. 

In  the  end.  East  Timor  was 

ra  with  ‘all  the 

raised  — if  hardly  discussed  — 
at  a dinner,  but  it  will  not  fea- 
ture in  toe  final  communique. 
Discussion  an  Burma  was  di- 
verted from  the  plenary  ses- 
sions to  a working  lunch. 

EU  and  Asean  ministers 
have  been  meeting  regularly 
for  20  years,  but  seem  only 
now  to  be  acquiring  any  sense 
of  how  one  another's  commu- 
nities work  and  the  gap  be- 
tween them.  For  much  of 
those  20  years  the  core  of  the 

poison  out’ 

EU  relationship  with  Asean 
has  been  economic.  Now  a 
rapidly  broadening  agenda 
reflects  a growing  impetus  on 
both  sides  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Less  than  half  a century  ago 
South-east  Asia  was  largely 
under  colonial  rule.  After  the 
Vietnam  war  sceptics  dubbed 
it  “the  Balkans  of  Asia”.  Now 
it  is  recognised  as  a regional 
player  with  a political  stature 
far  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
individual  parts. 

Refugees  flee  a 

ABOUT  16,000  refugees  ar- 
/Arived  in  Thailand  yester- 
day after  Burmese  troops  at- 
tacked Karen  National  Union 
(KNU)  guerrilla  camps  in 
Burma. 

Border  police  sources  based 
in  the  Umphang  district  of 
Thailand’s  northern  Take 
province  said  the  refugees 

1 had  scattered  Into  the  jungle. 

! They  had  apparently  burnt 
down  and  retreated  from 
their  Teakaplaw  headquar- 

3 Burmese  troop 

ters  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming government  often- 
sive  on  Wednesday. 

The  loss  could  be  a serious 
military  setback  for  the 
rebels,  but  Karen  command- 
ers vowed  to  continue  their 
guerrilla  campaign  from  un- 
fixed bases. 

About  500  guerrillas  had 
been  struggling  to  hold  Tea- 
kaplaw against  about  1,500 
Burmese  troops,  said  Colonel 
Isaac,  a Karen  officer.  The 

s attack  guerrilla 

Burmese  troops  attacked 
three  KNU  mobile  camps  in 
Burma's  eastern  jungle,  dis- 
persing 4,000  guerrillas. 

About  70,000  ethnic  Karen 
refugees,  who  fled  fighting  In- 
side Burma  a number  of  years 
ago,  have  been  living  in  refu- 
ge® camps  along  Thailand's 
border.  Most  are  relatives  and 
followers  of  the  KNU  forces, 
which  have  been  fighting  for 
greater  autonomy  for  the  Ka- 
ren state  since  1948. 

camps 

A Burmcac  government 
official  claimed  that  the  troop 
movements  were  not  an  offen- 
sive, anT  added:  "The  door  to 
meaningfol  peace  talks  with 
the  KNU  is  always  open  on 
the  government's  side." 

The  KNU.  a predominantly 
Christian  group,  used  to  be  the 
strongest  of  a dozen  rebel 
groups  fighting  Rangoon.  It  has 
refosed  to  lay  down  its  arms 
and  has  rejected  government 
peace  overtures. — Reuter. 
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honours  its 
lost  ‘queen’ 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington* 


THE  late  Pamela  Harri- 
man,  the  most  Ameri- 
canised of  British  im- 
migrants. was 

and  remembered  yesterday 

in  that  most  English  of  Amer- 
ica's buildings,  the  neo- 
Gothic  national  cathedral,  by 
President  Clinton  and  the  en- 
tire Washington  establish- 
ment over  which  she  hart 
reigned. 

"A  patriot  and  public  ser- 
vant, American  ambassador 


•der  threatens 
r town’s  fate 


‘Seldom  had  a 
woman  so  publicly 
used  her  sensual  . 
wiles  to  win  fame’ 


and  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
for  so  many  of  us  a cherished 
friend,  she  adopted  our 
country  with  extraordinary 
devotion,"  the  president  told 
the  congregation. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Clinton,  the 
vice-president  and  Mrs  Gore, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
social  lions  and  the  barons  of 
the  Democratic  party,  all 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
woman  who  was  “part  of  the 
great  events  of  our  time,  from 
the  Battle  of  Britain  to.  the 
peace  accord  in  Bosnia*4. 

The  president’s  speech  was 
full  of  warmth  and  affection- 
ate reminiscence  of  Harrlman 
as  the  queen  of  fund-raisers, 
who  had  spotted  him  and  A1 
Gore  early  as  rising  stars  of 
the  party,  groomed  them  and 


raided  ftmds  &r  them — posh-' 
ing  diem  sill  die  way  .to  the 
White  Hottse- 

‘Tfl  never  forget  how  she 
was  there  for  Hfllary  and  me 
in  1992 — and  today  I am  here 
in  no  small  measure  because 
she  was  there,”1 -Mr  Clinton 
said. 

High  an  the  tallest  lull  of 
the  US  capital,  America’s 
national  cathedral  was  filled 
with  mourners,  many  of 
whom  had  other  ■ debts  of 
some  kind  to  Pamela 
Harrlman. 

Much  of  US  foreign  policy 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  once  , formed  ber  private 
brains  trust  — from  Richard 
Holbrooke,  the  broker  of  the 
Bosnia  peace  deal,  to  Samuel 
Bez&r.  now  the  national  se- 
curity adviser  in  the  White 
House. 

Her  lovers  were  either 
dead,  or  too  discreet  toattend, 
but  seldom  since  the  days  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  a 
woman  so  publicly  used  her 
I sensual  wiles  to  win  the  feme, 
fortune  and  public  promi- 
nence that  she  always  felt  was 
her  due. 

But  however  many  men  she 
slept  with,  and  usually  on  her . 
own  terms,  her  most  memora- 
ble time  in  bed  was  in  the 
lower  bunk  in  the  prime  min-  - 
ister’s  underground  bomb 
shelter  during  the  London 
hlitz.  with,  she  once  recalled, 
“one  Churchill  in  the  bunk 
above  me,  and  another  one  in- 
side me”. 

That  child.  Sir  Winston 
Church  ill  MP  , was  at  the  me- 
morial service  yesterday.  He 
will  fly  on  today  to  his  moth- 
er's burial  at  the  Harriman 
family  cemetery  in  New  York 
state. 


WORLD  NEWS  7 

Love  match 
in  time  for  the 
apocalypse 


Ed  Vuliiamy  reports  from  New  York  on 
the  patriotic  lonely  hearts  hoping  to 
do  battle  against  the  evils  of  the 
New  World  Orderwith  their  ideal  mate 


THE  usual  requirements 
of  the  NSSWF  (non- 
smoking straight  white 
female)  have  been  dis- 
patched to  the  sidelines  by 
the  latest  lonely  hearts 
column  available  for  Ameri- 
cans to  scan  this  Valentine’s 
Day. 

Perhaps  HAPDGC  (heavily 
armed  and  prepared  to  die  for 
God  and  Country)  would  be 
more  useful. 

Patriot  Matchmaker  is  a 
lonely  hearts  monthly  for 
people  who  have  what  it  rails 
"an  awareness  of  the  New 
World  Order",  or  NWO. 

The  NWO  is  what  Ameri- 
ca’s armed  militias  think  they 
are  In  training  to  resist:  a 
global  government  being  pre- 
pared by  freemasons,  occult 
“Illuminati"  and  (say  some) 
the  British  monarchy. 

It  has  become  a rallying  call 
to  those  out  on  the  plains  bun- 
kering down  for  apocalyptic 
millennium  warfare. 

But  even  the  guys  and  gals 
of  the  militia  movement 
sometimes  need  a kiss  and  a 
cuddle.  And  that  is  where  the 
former  television  actress 
Marylin  Gardner  comes  in. 

She  has  been  running  a dat- 
ing service  for  10  months 


iSiMWI life 
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President  Clinton  delivers  the  eulogy  at  the  memorial  service  for  Pamela  Harriman  yesterday,  photograph:  Gary  cambkm 


from  the  lonely  town  of  Fred- 
erick. Colorado,  since  she 
took  a phone  call  from  a mili- 
tiaman who  told  her.  “Mary- 
lin, all  the  girls  think  I’m 
crazy  if  I talk  about  the  NWO. 

There  are  now  more  than 
2.000  lucky  survlvalists  and 
mllitamen  who  will  be  receiv- 
ing their  special  Valentine 
issue  of  Patriot  Matchmaker, 
which  features  a plea  from 
Peter,  who  is  "against  family 
planning”  looking  for  "a 
younger  lady  who  wants  to 
have  children”. 

Others  may  prefer  Robert, 
who  seeks  “a  quiet,  submis- 
sive, long-haired  Caucasian 
Christian  woman". 

He  may  hook  up  with  Tina, 
who  has  “politics  to  the  right 
of  Attila  the  Hun”,  or  Kimber- 
ley, aged  23.  who  is  after  a 
“white  knight  in  shining  ar- 
mour, perceptive  enough  to 
prepare  for  hard  times  in 
Amerika  [sic]”. 

Jane,  aged  65.  is  so  afraid  of 
the  NWO  she  Is  "looking  for  a 
partner  to  help  build  an 
underground  home”. 

Ail  subscribers  have  to  sign 
a pledge  designed  to  weed  out 
spies.  It  reads:  *7  affirm  that 
I am  not  an  agent  of  the 
government." 
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Canada  rediscovers 
its  two-party  system 


--  . 
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In  the  second  of  her  two  articles  on  the 
populist  splinter  parties,  Anne  Mcllroy 
in  Ottawa  finds  their  strength  waning 
as  the  Conservatives  make  a comeback 


WITH  the  real  possibil- 
ity of  a general-  dec^ 
tion  In  Canada  this 
spring,  the  regional  protest 
parties  that  fragmented  the 
opposition  in  the  federal  par- 
liament in  1993  are  stumbling. 

And  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party,  humiliated 
practically  into  oblivion  in 
the  1993  election  that  saw  the 
protest  parties  soar,  is  care- 
fully mounting  a comeback 
for  itself  and  the  traditional 
two-party  system. 

The  Conservatives  could 
hardly  do  worse  than  the  his- 
toric embarrassment  of  1993. 
They  had  been  in  power  for 
eight  years,  but  went  from  a 
154-seat  majority  to  two  seats 
in  the  Commons. 

Jean  Charest,  their  affable 
young  leader  who  served 
briefly  as  deputy  prime  min- 
ister, Joked  that  he  could  hold 
a meeting  of  party  members 
in  a telephone  box. 

Now,  with  the  ruling  Lib- 
eral Party  riding  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  in  the  opinion 
polls,  the  battle  is  over  Which 
of  the  other  parties  — if  any 
— can  form  an  effective 
opposition. 

Mr  Charest,  whose  Conser- 
vatives are  scoring  between 
13  and  18  per  cent  in  the  polls, 
argues  that  the  past  four 
years  have  shown  that  his 
party  is  the  only  national 
alternative. 

“Canadians  know  some- 
thing’s wrong,  that  there's 
something  missing.”  Mr 
Charest  said  recently. 
“They're  seeing  that  the 
regional  parties  have  foiled, 
that  they’re  not  effective. 
Contrary  to  the  regional  par- 
ties, we  offer  a sense  of  the 
country.” 
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News  in  brief 


Although  he  holds  little 
power  in  the  Commons,  the 
Canadian  media  consistently 
turn  to  him  for  comments  on 
big  political  stories. 

And  the  Conservatives 
have  not  lost  their  corporate 
donors  to  the  upstarts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rightwing  Reform 
Party,  based  in  western  Can- 
ada, has  foiled  to  attract  the 
support  of  big  business. 

The  Reform  Party  is  show- 
ing little  sign  that  its  appeal 
will  spread  beyond  the  west, 
where  it  won  51  seats  in  1993, 
a dramatic  increase  from  the 
one  seat  it  held  before  the 
election.  Reform  rode  a wave 
of  western  alienation,  but 


One  leader  joked 
that  he  could  hold 
a party  meeting  in 
a telephone  box 

won  only  one  seat  in  Ontario. 

The  party’s  platform  for  the 
next  election  is  called  the 
Fresh  Start  But  after  a year 
of  being  the  butt  of  redneck 
jokes.  Reform  stands  at  only 
11  per  cent  in  the  polls. 

Its  justice  spokesman.  Art 
Hanger,  planned  a trip  to  Sin- 
gapore to  study  caning  as  a 
penalty  for  criminals  and 
refused  to  cancel  it  until  the 
last  minute. 

Two  MPs  were  suspended 
for  remarks  about  homosex- 
uals and  minorities.  Four  of 
its  most  moderate  and 
respected  members  have 
either  resigned  or  said  they 
will  not  run  next  time. 

Bloc  Qu£becois,  the  federal 


party  of  Quebec  separatists, 
has  had  its  own  problems. 
The  official  opposition  in  Ot- 
tawa since  1993,  the  party  is 
holding  its  second  leadership 
race  in  less  than  a year.  There 
are  questions  about  whether 
It  will  be  ready  for  a spring 
election. 

Its  founder  and  first  leader, 
Lucien  Bouchard,  resigned 
early  last  year  to  become  pre- 
mier of  Quebec.  Michel 
Gauthier,  the  man  who  took 
over,  lacked  presence  and 
charisma,  and  his  lacklustre 
leadership  intensified  div- 
isions in  a party  traditionally 
split  into  left  and  right  wings. 

Bloc  Quebdcois  is  united  by 
little  more  than  the  desire  to 
see  the  largely  French-speak- 
ing province  become  indepen- 
dent and  has  had  trouble  de- 
veloping a credible  platform 
on  economic  and  social 
issues. 

Mr  Gauthier  resigned  in  De- 
cember and  there  is  no  obvi- 
ous successor,  although  half  a 
dozen  candidates  win  ask  the 
rank-and-file  to  vote  for  them 
in  March.  The  party,  which 
once  bad  a commanding  lead 
in  Quebec,  now  shares  it  with 
the  Liberals,  despite  the  un- 
popularity of  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Jean  Chretien,  who  Is  also 
from  Quebec. 

Quebec  is  the  only  province 
where  Bloc  Quebecois  will 
run  candidates. 

With  the  protest  parties 
struggling  to  keep  the  ground 
. they  won  in  1993,  Canada's 
other  traditional  “third 
party",  New  Democracy,  is 
also  hopeful  of  a more 
respectable  showing  in  the 
election. 

In  1993  it  won  nine  seats, 
not  enough  to  be  considered 
an  official  party.  It  is  gaining 
in  the  polls  and  stands  at 
11  per  cent  It  is  almost  invisi- 
ble, however,  because  its  new 
leader,  Alexa  McDonough, 
has  no  Commons  seat 

The  first  of  these  articles  ap- 
peared on  January  27. 
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Douglas  Hogg  must  go 

On  BSE  alone  he  doesn’t  deserve  to  survive 


ANY  DAY  which  begins  with  Michael 
Howard  — of  all  people  — accusing  a 
political  opponent  of  being  “thoroughly 
opportunist"  is  obviously  going  to  be  a 
day  of  vigorous  rough-and-tumble  with 
the  actuaiite.  When  the  most  thorough- 
ly opportunist  home  secretary  in  Brit- 
ish history  then  goes  on  to  denounce 
Labour  as  “without  any  principle,  with- 
out any  scruple”,  “prepared  to  say 
anything”  and  “absolutely  nauseating" 
then  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  one  of 
those  days  when  logic  and  proportion 
take  the  day  off  And  so  it  turned  out 
yesterday,  in  the  absurdly  angry  Con- 
servative response  to  Labour’s  abso- 
lutely reasonable  decision  to  put  down 
a censure  motion  on  the  agriculture 
secretary  Douglas  Hogg  over  his  hand- 
ling of  the  appalling  BSE  crisis. 

As  Corporal  Jones  used  to  say  in 
Dad’s  Army,  they  certainly  don’t  like  it 
up  'em.  Labour’s  motion  has  come  like 
a shaft  of  cold  steel  to  some  Tories.  It 
seems  to  have  made  them  realise  just 
how  close  they  are  to  defeat  Their 
capacity  for  indignation  is  extraordi- 1 
nary.  Oh.  the  outrage  of  Labour’s  move. 
Oh,  the  unreasonableness  of  it  It  makes 
one  realise  how  complacent  they  have 
become  about  their  right  to  remain  in  | 
power.  To  listen  to  a succession  of 
Conservative  ministers  yesterday  you 
would  think  that  Labour  had  put  down 
a motion  of  such  self-evident  scandal- 
ousness that  no  sane  or  decent  person 
could  possibly  give  time  of  day  to  it  Mr  \ 
Hogg,  turning  up  for  what  may  now  be 
his  last  Thursday  at  the  Min  of  Ag, 
huffed  charmlessly  about  “political  pos- 
turing”. The  Prime  Minister,  in  a par- 
ticularly shabby  little  performance  at 
question  time,  called  the  Labour  motion 
‘‘absolutely  astonishing”  and  tried  to 
blame  the  entire  BSE  crisis  on  Harriet 
Harman.  As  nauseating  spectacles  go, 
this  was  a particularly  sick-making 
exhibition,  and  Tony  Blair  was  quite 
right  to  reprimand  him  for  his  grubby 


impulse  always  to  blame  someone  else. 

The  Labour  censure  motion  on  Mr 
Hogg  may  well  not  succeed.  In  a parlia- 
ment dominated  by  the  party  whip,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  it  did,  given  that 
the  passing  of  the  motion  would  ines- 
capably lead  to  the  minister’s  resigna- 
tion. even  if  not  a further  motion  of 
confidence.  The  numbers,  let  us  be 
clear,  are  against  the  Labour  move.  The 
Tories  already  have  322  of  the  644  MPs 
available  to  vote.  Unless  one  of  them 
goes  against  the  whip  or  fails  to  turn  up 
(and  even  Malcolm  Rifkind  will  come 
back  if  he  has  to).  Mr  Hogg  will  survive 
even  a 100  per  cent  turn-out  by  the  rest 
of  the  Commons  against  him.  And  even 
that  is  far  from,  likely.  Yesterday,  the 
Ulster  Unionists,  whose  votes  make  all 
the  difference,  were  variously  playing 
hard  to  get,  hosing  down  expectations 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev  Martyn 
Smith,  making  fairly  clear  that  they 
will  not  vote  against  Mr  Hogg.  The 
betting  is  that  he  will  survive. 

But  be  clear  about  this.  He  does  not 
deserve  to  do  so.  Labour  are  not  merely 
entitled  to  put  down  a motion  about  the 
handling  of  the  BSE  scandal;  they  are 
also  right  to  do  so.  The  BSE  crisis  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  of  public 
policy  of  the  decade  and  it  has  been 
disgracefully  handled.  The  Government 
responded  to  it  far  too  late  and  much 
too  complacently.  They  tried  to  mini- 
mise and  deny  a problem  which  rightly 
alarmed  millions  of  consumers  here 
and  elsewhere.  They  allowed  the  issue 
to  become  ensnared  in  the  Tory  psycho- 
drama  over  Europe,  with  calamitous 
effects  both  on  Britain’s  beef  industry 
and  on  Britain's  position  within  the 
European  Union.  The  Conservatives 
reacted  petulantly  at  the  start  of  the 
crisis,  petulantly  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  they  are  still  reacting  petulantly 
today,  when  the  problem  is  far  from 
over.  As  petulant  ministers  go,  it  is 
high  time  that  Mr  Hogg  went 


The  new  future  of  socialism 

But  what  would  Tony  Crosland  have  endorsed  40  years  on? 


THE  AUDIENCE  listening  to  Gordon 
Brown  last  night  must  have  wondered 
whether  it  was  the  same  person  attack- 
ing inequality  so  eloquently  who  only 
weeks  ago  promised,  if  elected,  not  to 
raise  the  top  rate  of  income  tax  for  the 
duration  of  the  next  parliament  In  fact 
yesterday’s  Gordon  Brown  — deliver- 
ing the  Anthony  Crosland  memorial 
lecture  — sounded  much  more  like  the 
real  thing  than  the  shadow  chancellor 
last  month  desperately  trying  to  prove 
to  the  City  and  other  floating  voters 
that  a Labour  administration  would  be 
at  least  as  prudent  with  income  tax  as 
the  Conservatives.  Mr  Brown's  speech 
dealt  with  a vital  theme  — New 
Labour’s  approach  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity at  a time  when  globalisation  has 
removed  many  of  the  policy  options 
available  to  Tony  Crosland  40  years  ago 
when  he  wrote  The  Future  of  Socialism. 

In  a speech  containing  over  a dozen 
mentions  of  the  word  “socialism”  (a 
recent  record  for  shadow  ministers)  Mr 
Brown  laid  down  this  basic  principle  of 
which  Tony  Crosland  would  surely 
have  approved:  “The  issue  for  socialists 
is  not  so  much  about  what  the  state  can 
do  for  you  but  about  what  the  state  can 
enable  you  to  do  for  yourselves".  This 
is  the  socialism  of  enablement  that 
binds  together  many  of  Labour's  poli- 
cies including  reform  of  the  Lords, 
devolution,  freedom  of  information  as 
well  as  micro  economic  reforms.  These 
include  £3  billion  raised  from  a utilities 
tax  to  create  250,000  jobs  for  young 
people  plus  a £75  a week  rebate  for 


employers  to  take  on  the  long-term 
unemployed.  Young  people  will  be  of- 
fered options  of  work,  training  or  com- 
munity work  but  not  the  option  of 
remnaming  permanently  on  full  bene- 
fit The  compulsion  involved  will  still 
raise  goose  pimples  among  veterans  of 
Old  Labour  but  it  is  a serious  attempt  to 
crack  a problem  which  isn’t  responding 
to  other  treatment 

Mr  Brown  rightly  argues  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  democratic  equality 
and  to  prevent  what  Crosland  called  the 
“permanent  enrichment  of  privilege 
from  whatever  source  it  came".  But 
Crosland,  a strong  proponent  of  com- 
prehensive education,  would  have  been 
puzzled  how  any  debate  about  equality 
of  opportunity  could  exclude  the  role 
that  public  schools  as  well  as  grammar 
schools  have  in  maintaining  privilege. 

Mr  Brown  is  also  right  that  the  global 
economy  requires  — both  in  terms  of 
fairness  and  efficient  use  of  resources 
— everyone  to  fulfil  their  potentiaL  But 
Labour  is  less  sure  what  should  or 
could  be  done  about  existing  maldistri- 
butions of.  wealth,  income  and  privi- 
lege. It  opposes  the  abolition  of  Inheri- 
tance Tax  and  Capital  Gains  Tax  which 
the  Conservatives  are  committed  to  but 
there  are  few  policies  designed  to  redis- 
tribute the  huge  sums  recycled  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich  during  the  past  17 
years.  It  is  no  use  promising  to  give 
poorer  people  a leg  up  to  a higher 
position  if  there  is  already  someone 
there  who  won’t  move. 


A tangled  conflict  of  interests 

It’s  official:  whips  shouldn’t  sit  on  quasi-judicial  committees 


LITTLE  by  little  the  House  of  Commons 
is  learning  to  take  its  self-regulatory 
role  seriously.  For  years  now  it  has 
been  shockingly  casual  in  the  way  it 
has  policed  itself  and  has  sometimes 
poured  a certain  amount  of  scorn  on 
those  — this  newspaper  included  — 
who  have  drawn  attention  to  the  more 
glaring  instances  of  its  sloppiness.  So  it 
is  welcome  that  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges  should  yesterday 
have  finally  articulated  a basic  point  of 
principle  about  the  membership  of 
quasi-judicial  committees:  namely,  that 
whips  should  not  sit  on  them. 

The  Committee  was  inquiring  into 
the  behaviour  of  Andrew  Mitchell, 
placed  on  the  Members’  Interest  Com- 
mittee despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
whip.  Mr  Mitchell  stated  that  he  had 
not  properly  appreciated  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  a quasi-judicial  status  — 
which  is  testimony  enough  as  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Commons 


then  viewed  its  self-regulatory  function. 
The  report  rightly  says  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a mistake.  That  stands  as  a 
stern  rebuke  to  the  two  men  who  ap- 
pointed him:  the  Chief  Whip,  Richard 
Ryder,  and  his  deputy,  Greg  Knight.  ■ 
As  to  the  question  of  whether  Mr 
Mitchll  did  sufficiently  distinguish  be- 
tween his  role  as  whip  and  his  role  as  a 
committee  member,  the  report  does  not 
greatly  enlighten.  Only  one  witness  — 
Mr  Mitchell  himself  — was  called  to 
give  evidence.  Of  the  written  submis- 
sions, two  Labour  MPs  strongly  testi- 
fied that  Mr  Mitchell  had  exerted  an 
improper  influence  on  the  old  commit- 
tee looking  into  the  Hamilton  affair 
while  Conservative  members  dis- 
agreed. Not  much  light  there.  Tony 
Newton  has  been  a sensitive  chairman 
of  this  committee.  But  a reinforcement 
of  an  independent  element  of  the  privi- 
leges function  of  the  new  committee 
would  be  a welcome  further  step. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


We  can  live  with  marriage 


The  West  Lothian  question,  or 
why  Forsyth  should  avoid  kilts 


IN  her  understandable  de- 
sire to  lam  bast  the  Govern- 
ment, Catherine  Bennett 
(Till  disillusion  and  failure  do 
us  part,  February  12)  has  mis- 
represented the  nature  of  div- 
orce law.  She  states  that  die 
recent  reforms,  introducing 
“no-fault"  divorce,  will  make 
divorce  easier.  This  merely 
repeats  a tired  old  clich§. 

She  appears  to  believe  that 
under  the  old  law,  “penalties” 
attached  to  those  who  broke 
their  marriage  contract.  This 
was  not  the  case.  Hie  point  of 
the  old  • “fault"  grounds  of  div- 
orce (adultery  and  unreason- 
able behaviour)  was  to  enable 
an  “innocent”  party  to  get  out 
of  a marriage  quickly,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  expiry  of 
the  two-  or  five-year  period  of 
separation.  The  “fault”  did 
not  attach  to  the  “guilt/’ 
party  for  breaking  their  mar- 
riage contract;  it  was  merely 
the  evidence  of  breakdown 
cited  by  the  other  party  to  en- 
able them  to  obtain  a 
“quickie”  divorce.  There 
were  no  penal  consequences 
for  the  guilty  party,  who  was 
often  delighted  to  be  released 
from  the  marriage. 

Under  the  new  law,  this  op- 
tion win  not  be  open.  Thus, 
everyone,  "innocent”  or 
“guilty",  win  have  to  wait  for 
the  “cooling  off"  period  to 
elapse  before  they  can  get  div- 
orced. This  win  slow  down 
the  divorce  process.  Whether 
this  will  be  a good  thing 
remains  to  be  seen  when  the 
new  law  comes  into  force. 
Marian  Joseph. 

Solicitor. 

14  New  Street, 

London  EC2M  4TR. 


I HAVE  yet  to  be  persuaded 
that  efther  cohabiting  or 
any  other  long-term  commit- 
ted relationship  is  risk  free. 
Should  I suppose  that  the  hap- 
pily unmarried  never  suffer 
financial  hardship,  sickness, 
emotional  distress,  addiction 
or  abuse?  Perhaps  those  who 
despise  marriage  or  view  it  as 
unnecessary  ought  to  live  ac- 
cordingly and  allow  that  igno- 
rant minority  who  still  con- 
sider it  to  be  a worthwhile, 
lifelong  commitment  to  carry 
on  without  harassment  No 
doubt  each  group  will  reap 
the  benefits  and  hardships  of 
their  respective  choices,  as 
will  the  generations  that  fol- 
low them. 

Ola  OgbuehL 
2d  Grove  Park  Road. 

Rflinham,  Essex  RM137BX. 

CATHERINE  Bennett  ap- 
pears to  have  missed  the 
point  about  marriage.  Too 
many  people  enter  marriage 
with  the  attitude  of  “How 
does  this  serve  my  happ- 
iness?", when  the  point  of  the 
relationship  Is:  “What  can  I 
do  for  my  partner's  happ- 
iness?" When  couples  commit 
themselves  but  with  cond- 
itions attached  (as  in  Demos' 
suggestion  of  the  renewable 
contract),  it  is  not  a promise 
out  <rf  love  for  the  other  but 
out  of  love  for  self.  It  holds  as 
long  as  it  suits  our  own 
interests. 

The  bedrock  of  marriage  is 
reciprocated  unconditional 
love,  a love  that  keeps  going 
even  through  testing  times.  If 
you  commit  yourself  to  one 
person  for  life,  you  will  work 
through  your  problems,  not 


run  away  from  them  by  end- 
ing an  inconvenient  relation- 
ship. The  permanence  of  mar- 
riage, if  supported  by  this 
love,  offers  a deeper  and  more 
trusting  relationship  than  co- 
habitation ever  could. 

NIc  Tall. 

11  Salisbury  Street, 

Taunton.  Somerset  TA2  6NA. 

IF  Catherine  Bennett  is  sug- 
gesting we  jettison  mar- 
riage in  favour  of  cohabit- 
ation, then  surely  she  must 
apply  the  same  rigorous  logic 
to  the  latter  model  as  she  has 
done  to  the  former.  Yet  I find 
no  statistics  for  the  percent- 
age of  cohabiting  relation- 
ships which  break  up  or 
whether  this  rate  has  in- 
creased. And  what  of  the  pen- 
alties, or  lack  of  them,  that 
society  attaches  to  those  who 
default  In  cohabiting 
relationships? 

Angus  Crichton. 

IS  Birchington  Road, 

London  NW6  4LL. 

Perhaps  we  have 
Europe's: highest  divorce 
rate  because  we  spend  the 
least  time  together  as  families. 
We  work  longer  hours  than 
any  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours, thus  shortening  the 
amount  of  time  families  can 
actually  enjoy  together.  In- 
creasingly, both  family  part- 
ners are  forced  to  work,  ensur- 
ing that  even  fewer  hours  are 
spent  with  each  other.  Fam- 
ilies that  (have  time  to)  play 
together  probably  stay 
together. 

Clare  Cooper. 

21a  Natal  Road, 

London  Nil  2HU. 


\ A /HEN  Hugo  Young  writes, 
V V (The  pledge  that  Blair 
must  be  cursing.  February  11) 
that  a consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed Scottish  Parliament  is 
that  “the  financial  settlement 
will  need  to  be  revised,  at 
Scotland's  cost”,  he  does  not 
seem  to  realise  that  this  is  al- 
ready the  case. 

Only  last  month,  the  Trea- 
sury Chief  Secretary.  William 
Waldegrave.  admitted  that 
Scotland  has  paid  a massive 
£27  billion  absolute  surplus 
into  the  London  Treasury 
since  1979.  This  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  on  average  of  over  £1.5 
billion  per  year  or  £5,400  for 
every  person  in  Scotland  over 
the  period.  If  Scotland's  share 
of  the  UK  deficit  is  appor- 
tioned proportionately,  the 
size  of  the  subsidy  made  by 
the  Scots  to  foe  UK  would, 
using  the  Government's  own 
analysis,  rise  to  £69  billion  or 
£13,800  per  person. 

Those  who.  unlike  myself, 
are  in  favour  of  the  Union 
should  realise  that,  as  Michael 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  put  it  last  month, 
the  Scots-  “mitered  the  Union 
freely  and  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  at  any  time".  The 
argument  that  they  should 
pay  up  even  more  is  hardly 
conducive  to  persuading  them 
to  remain. 

Joe  Taylor. 

57  Queen’s  Park  Terrace, 
Brighton, 

East  Sussex  BN2  2YB. 

HUGO  Young  is  right  to 
reproach  Labour  for  its 
alarming  conservatism  on 
Scottish  home  rule.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  also  Implies  that  the 


Liberal  Democrats  are  equally 
equivocal.  We  ure  not.  We 
have  answered  the  West 
Lothian  questiun  In  our  Con- 
stitutional Declaration,  which 
states  that  MPs  from  Scotland 
Should  not  vute  cm  purely 
English  matters  at  Westmin- 
ster once  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment fa  established.  Labour 
cannot  accept  this  because  It 
could  deprive  them  of  a Com- 
mons majority.  We  also  recog- 
nise that  foe  number  of  Scot- 
tish MPS  would  need  tn  be  cut 
to  59.  and  that  we  can  do  with- 
out the  Secretary  of  State. 
Derek  Young. 

Youth  Officer, 

Scottish  Liberal  Democrats. 

4 Clifton  Terrace. 

Edinburgh  EH12  5DR. 

IF  Hugo  Young  really  thinks 
that  Labour's  devolution 
plans  arc  lighting  fires  of  pas- 
sion amongst  middle  Scot- 
land’s Labour  voters,  he 
moves  in  some  strange  circle 
whenever  he  ventures  north. 
What  does  raise  the  ire  of  any 
Labour  voters  I know  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  Thatcherite 
Michael  Forsyth  parading 
round  the  country  in  a kilt 
whilst  he  and  his  department 
exercise  hup?  executive  power 
behind  the  scenes  without  any 
accountability  to  a meaningful 
legislative  body.  To  suggest 
that  this  existing  democratic 
offence  is  in  some  way  of  less 
importance  than  any  West  Lo- 
thian red  herring  is  to  show 
an  Anglo-centric  prejudice 
that  I wish  Hugo  would  come 
clean  over. 

John  Harding. 

12  Laurel  Street, 

Glasgow  Gil  7QR. 


The  bad  news 

THEY  say,  about  Radio  4's 
I Today  programme:  “If  it's 
8.10am  if  s Heseltine.”  If s get- 
ting worse.  If  it’s  8.15am  it’s 
Gillian  Shephard,  saying: 
“Later  today  I’m  going  to  an- 
nounce a new  initiative . . .” 

No  wonder  teachers  are 
tearing  their  hair  out,  and  lis- 
teners are  groaning  If  it's 
8J.6am  Fm  turning  off 
John  Moger. 

17  The  Green,  Braunston, 
Northants  NNll  7HW. 

waiting  to  buy  foe 
VV  Guardian  on  Monday,  I 
found  the  lady  in  front  buying 
17  copies  of  the  Times.  Why. 
you  may  ask.  would  anybody 
want  17  copies  of  the  Times? 
She  explained  to  foe  assistant 
“I  need  them  for  my  puppy." 

D J Quin. 

5 Chepstow  Gardens, 

Banbury,  Oxon  OX16  0JT. 

I HAVE  never  heard  of  the 
Soho  Fund  (Blair  secret 
fluids  attacked  by  Tory  MP, 
February  13),  don’t  know  of  its 
existence,  and  have  never  ben- 
efited from  it 
Peter  Mandelson  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  QAA. 

AT  NO  time  have  I said  I 
would  reflzse  to  back  the 
Conservatives  at  the  election 
(Report  February  7).  My  criti- 
cal comments  related  solely  to 
the  decision  on  a higher  aca- 
demic intake  to  one  grant- 
maintained  school  in  my 
constituency. 

Sir  John.  Hunt  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWlA  0AA. 

AS  A piece  of  sycophancy 
/iLord  Archer’s  Bill  on  fines 
of  succession  effort  is  impres- 
sive, but  I stm  give  the  highest 
accolade  to  foe  aide  of  Darryl 
Zanuck  who,  on  being  asked 
his  greatest  ambition,  replied: 
'To  die  and  be  cremated  and 
have  my  ashes  scattered  on 
Mr  Zanuck's  drive  so  that  his 
car  would  not  skid.” 

Barry  Waltho. 

14  Primrose  Cottages, 

Bowdon,  Altrincham, 

Cheshire  WA14  3EL. 


Wa  may  edit  letter*:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Our  mother  which  art  in  heaven 

|N  foe  row  over  the  appoint- 


ment of  a woman  priest  to 
St  Paul’s  Cathedral  (Women 
take  place  at  inner  sanctum, 
February  13),  Canon  John 
Halliburton  is  quoted  as  stat- 
ing: “I  don’t  believe  her  to  be 
a priest  I don't  think  the 
Church  of  England  has  the 
right  to  go  ahead  with  foe  or- 
dination of  women  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  universal 
Church  does  not.**  The 
“greater  part  of  foe  Church” 
referred  to  by  Canon  Hall- 
iburton is  foe  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Orthodox  churches, 
neither  of  which  accepts  his 
Orders  as  valid. 

As  women  priests  have 
received  precisely  the  same 
Orders  that  he  has.  what  is  it 
that  prevents  them  from 
being  valid  when  conferred 
on  a woman?  The  only  logical 
answer.  If  the  Orders  are  be- 
lieved to  be  valid,  is  that 
women  are  somehow  defec- 
tive as  persons  and  therefore 
Incapable  of  either  being 
called  by  God  or  receiving  or- 
dination. This  thinking  is 
rooted  in  the  mediaeval  biol- 
ogy of  Thomas  Aquinas  that 
women  are  defective  males. 

The  refusal  of  opponents  to 
be  present  when  a woman  cel- 
ebrates the  eucharist  dearly 
indicates  foe  wish  to  place  a 
cordon  saniiaire  around  them- 
selves to  prevent  contamina- 
tion from  such  persons.  These 
actions  reveal  a profoundly 
corrupt  theology  of  women,  of 
God  and  of  priesthood.  How 
can  this  be  in  any  sense  a 
position  of  integrity? 

Derrick  w Cooling. 

All  Saints  Rectory, 

Church  Hill 

Purleigh, 

Chelmsford. 

Essex  CM3  6QH. 


THE  appointment  of  a wom- 
an priest  to  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral  will  be  a source  of 
great  joy  to  all  those  people 
who  have  experienced  and  ap- 
preciated the  ministry  of 
women  priests. 

St  Pauls  is  foe  Cathedral 
church  of  foe  entire  diocese, 
ami  its  priests  should  reflect 
both  foe  legal  will  of  foe 
Church  and  the  inclusive 
nature  of  priestly  ministry. 
This  appointment  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  Christians  in 
other  sister  churches,  many 
of  whom  have  been  alienated 
In  the  past  by  foe  negative 
views  shown  towards  women. 
Sally  Barnes. 

Mary  Johnston. 

Women  and  foe  Church. 

94  Hamilton  Road, 

London  NW119DY. 

A miracle 

THE  present  “fall”  in  unem- 
I ployment  and  the  “mir- 
acle" of  economic  recovery  is 
apparently  attributable  to  foe 
Government’s  skilful  manage- 
ment of  affairs  (Clarke  pumps 
up  the  Tories,  February  11): 
Cabinet  ministers  make  com- 
parisons with  the  German 
economy,  but  forget  to  tell  us 
that  Germany  has  absorbed  a 
whole  “nation”  of  foe  former 
DDR  with  all  Its  liabilities  and 
16  million  people. 

Dermis  Skinner  reminded 
us  in  the  House  of  Commons 
how  much  foe  taxpayer  had  to 
pay  — £10  billion  for  the  mis- 
takes of  ex-chanceUor  Norman 
Lamont,  one  of  foe  “new”  Eur- 
osceptics  since  losing  his  job. 
David  C de  Massey, 
dare  House. 

82  Main  Street, 

Witchford,  Ely  CB6  2HQ. 


An  Egon  Ronay  restaurant  review 


"THE  refusal  of  permission 
I by  the  South  Oxfordshire 
District  Council  for  foe  im- 
provement of  foe  Manoir  aux 
Quat'  Salsons,  Great  Milton 
(A  spa  too  far  chez  Blanc,  Feb- 
ruary ll),  evokes  my  sympa- 
thy both  for  foe  great  chef 
and  for  Great  Milton  — 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  denies  Raymond  Blanc,  a 
true  artist  of  cuisine  (such  as 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand 
in  Britain),  not  simply  an  ex- 
cellent artisan,  foe  possibility 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  . his 
sophisticated  taste  and  Gallic 
flair.  But  it  also  denies  a great 
chance  to  the  village.  The  pa- 
rochial council  (not  just  liter- 
ally) should  have  been  proud 
of  a centre  of  extraordinarily 
high  standard  of  good  living. 
Some  such  hostelries  are 
greatly  valued  in  France  and 
fated  by  foe  community  they 
are  in.  They  are  also  magnets 
to  high-flying  foreign  visitors. 


benefiting  foe  economy.  Prej- 
udicial undertones  of  this 
case  worry  me.  The  word 
“spa",  used  mistakenly  in 
this  application,  may  mean  to 
some  an  extensive  congrega- 
tion of  health-seekers, 
whereas  the  one  planned  is  of 
a comparatively  “boutique" 
size.  Others  may  be  antago- 
nised by  the  perception  of 
fleets  of  Bentleys,  whereas 
their  late  Sunday  morning  lie- 
in  could  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  gentle  purr  of  Bentleys  on 
foe  edge  of  foe  village  half  a 
mile  away. 

Then  there  is  foe  ubiquitous 
Richard  Branson,  the  Man- 
oir's  financial  partner,  whose 
voracious  business  acumen 
has  never,  in  my  experience, 
endangered  good  taste.  But  it 
certainly  generates  envy. 

One  hopes  that  parochial 
emotions  will  not  play  a part 
when  the  appeal  is  heard. 
Egon  Ronay. 

Everlngton  Hill.  Berkshire. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Heavy 
rain  arrived  at  last,  every 
drop  welcome,  early  on  Mon- 
day morning.  If  February  fill- 
dyke  weather  patterns  repeat 
themselves,  we  may  have 
enough  this  month  to  redress 
foe  Impact  of  a significant 
period  of  below  average  rain- 
fall the  effects  of  which  will 
otherwise  become  apparent 
as  foe  sun  moves  steadily 
northwards  and  reservoirs  al- 
ready at  low  levels  suffer  fur- 
ther depletion.  The  effects  no- 
ticeable on  this  limestone 
edge  are  that  a slightly  damp 
topsoil  layer  overlies  a very 
dry  subsoil  only  two  inches 
down.  Notwithstanding  less 
glutinous  surfaces  than  many 
winters  offer,  sheep  can  still 
get  foot  problems  and  it  was 
In  this  connection  that  we 
started  Sunday  morning. 
Poor  old  Puffball  was  clearly 
lame  and  in  need  of  a pedi- 
cure. She  is  not  a difficult  ewe 
to  catch,  being  convinced  of 
foe  essential  goodwill  of  these 
human  bipeds  who  provide 
hay  and  rations  and  foe  occa- 
sional spot  uf  tender  loving 


care,  like  when  last  spring's 
twin  lambs  were  emerging 
together  and  some  veterinary 
manipulation  proved  neces- 
sary. So  we  hauled  her  up 
onto  foe  sheep  seat,  which 
gives  a handy  presentation  of 
all  four  feet,  and  addressed 
the  problem.  It  proved  to  be  a 
small  piece  of  twig  stuck  in 
foe  interstices  of  her  rear  left 
foot  and  Its  removal  afforded 
Instant  relief.  But  we 
trimmed  her  hoofs  all  round, 
gave  them  a wash  and  a spray 
of  formaldehyde  and.  once  off 
the  sheep  seat,  she  regained 
her  normal  staid  gait.  Exami- 
nation of  her  undercarriage,  a 
bonus  from  the  gentle  upturn- 
ing. confirmed  she  will  be 
lambing  fate.  So  we  have  de- 
ferred the  annual  booster 
dose  of  Heptovnc-P  which,  if 
properly  timed,  goes  through 
to  tho  lambs  in  Mere  and 
provides  protection  for  them 
till  September  from  foe  clos- 
tridial diseases.  We  will 
schedule  that  job,  for  all  ex- 
pectant ewes,  for  the  fast 
weekend  of  foe  month. 

COIAN  LUCKHURST 
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Tatt on  Diary 


Emily  Barr 


THE  Sleaze  mobile  had 
yet  even  to  onload  its 
cargo  in  wilmslow 

yesterday  morning  when 
freedom  of  speech  made  its 
sensational  return  to  Tat- 
too. Five  minutes  before  the 
Sleaze  Roadshow  ’9Ts  offi- 
cial Ham  opening,  activity 
was  noted  in  The  Book  Gal- 
lery, the  shop  so  intimi- 
dated by  Neil  Hamilton’s 
legal  threats  thatit 
removed  its  stocks  of  Sleaze. 
While  readers  thronged 
around  Sleaze  co-author 
David  Leigh,  manager  Paul 
Stans  bury  began  tilling  his 
shop  window  with  copies  of 
the  book.  At  the  signing 
table,  meanwhile,  sales 
were  brisk,  with  those 
signed  by  editor  Alan  Rus- 
bridger  (the  ones  dis- 
counted by  £3,  rather  than 
£2)  proving  popular.  Only 
as  we  were  parVing  Up  did 
Sergeant  John  Ward  make 
the  first  police  appearance 
of  the  day.  There  had  been  a 
complaint  from  the 
borough  council,  he  said 
charmingly,  and  could  we 
move  on?  A passer  by  men- 
tioned that  the  wife  of  Mr 
Hamilton’s  agent  (who  rang 
on  Wednesday,  for  a sneak 
preview  of  the  itinerary) 
sits  on  the  borough  cnnnpii, 
bnt  we  failed  to  see  the 
relevance. 


DURING  a second  fran- 
tic session  in  the  car 
park  of  the  New  Inn 
in  Wilmslow,  the  arrival  of 
a large  Mercedes  with  per- 
sonalised plates  raised, 
momentarily,  the  prospect 
of  a confrontation  with  Mr 
Hamilton’s  supporters.  It 
proved  to  contain  Linda 
Beckett,  who  described  her- 
self asa  lifelong  Conserva- 
tive as  she  bought  her  lim- 
ited edition  A Liar  And  A 
Cheat  T-shirt.  ‘Twill  wear 
this  with  pride,”  she  said. 


[ OVING  from  town 
I centre  through  the 
; moneyed  Cheshire 
countryside,  we  reached  the 
MP’s  tine  meadow-encir- 
cled home,  the  Old  Rectory 
at  Nether  Alderley.  No 
crowds  met  us  to  interrupt 
this  bucolic  idyll,  nor  was 
there  any  sign  here  of  the 
Hamiltons.  We  were,  how- 
ever, joined  by  one  vehicle 
— a police  car,  oddly 
enough — which  cruised  the 
Sleazemoblle  before  resum- 
ing its  duties. 


J ft  LONG  with  another 
teeming  mob.  the 
^^media  awaited  us  at 
Brasingamen's  wine  bar  in 
Alderley  Edge,  the  scene  of 
David  Leigh's  first  flirta- 
tion with  book-signer’s 
cramp.  Giving  his  hand 
much-needed  respite,  Leigh 
gave  interviews  to  two  local 
radio  stations  (one  commer- 
cial, the  other  BBC)  con- 
cerning the  great  mystery 
of  the  day  . . . how  an  MP 
who  spent  days  delivering 
threatening  legal  letters  in 
Person  to  small  local 
ftailers  could  not  find  even 
Doming  to  do  the  same  to 
be  Guardian. 


CHEER  rang  out  in 
Knutsford  when  the 
_ _ Sleazemobile  pulled 
iiito  the  Red  Cow  and  un- 
1 laded  dwindling  supplies 
< f books  and  T-shirts  (plans 
f «■  a new  range  carrying 
t le  message  “My  MP  went 
1 > the  Paris  Ritz  and  all  I got 
\ ~as  this  lousy  T-shirt”  are 
i i development).  After  a 
l •antic  session  — Katinka 
and  Robin  Bunker  bad 
driven  60  miles  from  Kid- 
derminster for  the  book — 

Edies  David  Pollster  and 
lie  Wilson  were  reload- 
wben  the  figure  of  PC 
Don  HoDand  approached  to 
ksk  us,  once  again,  to  move 
bn.  We  were  doing  just  that, 
jive  explained.  “J  know," 
baid  the  officer  with  a 
friendly  smile. 


A mayor  with  attitude 
builds  a city  of  dreams 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


m m MYTH  supplies  of 
J an#  Sleaze  and  the  T- 
f ■■  shirts  dangerously 
I low — It  is  far  too  soon  for 
final  sales  figures,  but  early 
• returns  suggest  that  more 
j than  enough  has  been 
f raised  to  counter  any  legal 
I action  resulting  from  onr 
i efforts  — the  day  concluded 
outside  Tatton  Conserva- 

! tive  HQ,  whither  emerged 

: the  first  pro-Hamilton  mo- 
I ment  of  the  day:  a woman 
J placed  a sheet  of  paper  read- 
I mg'TheGuardianlsaliar 
[ and  a cheat”  In  a window, 
but  she  instantly  with- 
drew and  tore  up,  for 
reasons  of  security.  And  so. 
the  last  chance  for  a Hamil- 
ton counterstrike  fell  to  ft 
florid  faced  gentleman — a 
Conservative  of  the  old 

school,  surely — who  ap- 
proached and  gave  the  the 
signing  table  a searching 
look.  He  coughed.  "Those  T- 
shirts.”  barked  the  squire, 
crossly.  “How  much?” 


I.SHEHAS  COHftETF 

, coNRDExb;  rrt  DOWLAS  HMQ- 


SUSAN  Gelding  looks  a 
bit  like  Joan  Ruddock 
and  a bit  like  Mary 
Tyler  Moore.  She's  a 
smart  fifty-something  super- 
charged on  adrenalin,  £h» 
would  make  a wonderful 
Mayor  of  Loudon;  or,  indeed, 
Doncaster.  In  fact,  Golding  is 
already  the  (gently  Republi- 
can) Mayor  of  San  Diego.  I 
saw  her  in  national  action  at 
the  Dole  convention  a few 
months  ago.  But  it  is  the  local 
action  which  counts.  San 
Diego  may  be  half-way  round 
the  world  from  British  cities. 
But  it  might  as  wdl  be  an  the 
other  side  of  the  Moon. 

First  the  problem.  San 
Diego  was  a navy  and  defence 
town.  Recession,  and  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  brought  it  to 
its  knees.  Between  1990  and 
1994  the  city  lost  over  60,000 
jobs,  one-tenth  of  total  em- 
ployment. The  biggest  em- 
ployer, General  Dynamics, 


died  15,000  posts.  The  home 
port  said  goodbye  to  17,000 
sailors.  Bitter  crisis. 

Then  the  solution.  Enter,  in 
1992,  Mayor  Golding.  She 
made  a bonfire  of  bureau- 
cracy. She  cut  business  taxes 
by  nearly  75  per  cent  She  did 
almost  the  same  to  water  and 
sewage  charges.  One  calcula- 
tion (in  the  admirable  Man- 
hattan Institute  City  Journal) 
is  that  a medium-sized  com- 
pany moving  to  San  Diego 
will  pay  $80,000  to  local  gov- 
ernment every  year.  In  New 
York,  that  would  be  $683,000. 

The  avowed  aim  was  to  get 
start-up  firms  and  new  jobs. 
So  Ear  this  decade  the  tally  is 
8,000  more  in  software  engi- 
neering; 10,000  in  telecom- 
munications; 5.000  in  biotech- 
nology. San  Diego  has  seven 
of  America’s  fastest  growing 
IT  companies.  The  pre-1994 
job  losses  are  now  completely 
wiped  away  by  different  in- 
dustries with  a positive 
future. 

And  that,  of  course.  Isn’t 
an.  Violent  crime  is  down  24 
per  cent,  murders  by  36  per 
cent.  Golding  dusted  off  an 
old  curfew  order  for  kids 
under  18  out  after  10pm.  Juve- 
nile violent  crime  has  fallen 
by  31  per  cent.  Schools  are 
open  from  6am  to  6pm  — the 
hours  parents  work.  Mini- 
town  halls  (like  bank  service 


centres)  have  been  spread 
through  communities  tor 
easy  access.  There’s  a great 
new  park  to  the  north,  a 
green  belt  against  LA  sprawl; 
$200  mflUnn  of  public  invest- 
ment in  the  old  city  centre 
produced  $2  billion  of  private 
investment 

It  is  a tremendous  record,  a 
city  of  dreams  and  wheezes 
Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Major  could 
both  sing  hymns  to.  (Why  do 
British  politicians  never  get 
beyond  New  York  and  total 
policing?  Golding  bun  made 
every  capper  a local,  beat- 
trained  one.)  You  may  not 
like  all  or  any  of  the  ideas. 
You  may  thinfc  San  Diego 
specially  blessed  In  other 
helpful  ways.  But  the 
essential  point,  I think, 
stands  proud  and  insistent 

Malcolm  Rifkind  was  bang- 
ing on  again  the  other  day 
about  a federal  superstate 
reducing  British  govern- 
ments “to  parish  councils”. 
See  the  sneer  about  local  gov- 
ernment Small  is  worthless. 
But  San  Diego,  just  one  dot  on 
the  biggest  federal  super-state 
map,  has  re-made  its  own 
future. 

Tony  Blair  wants  an  elected 
mayor  tor  London.  Where, 
though,  is  the  power  to  go 
with  the  flashy  post?  When 
David  Blunkett  talks  about 
local  education,  he  threatens 


to  put  flying  bit  squads  into 
failing  LEAs  (rather  as  you 
might  parachute  a new  gover- 
nor into  Ashworth).  Local  au- 
thorities, it  seems,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fail  under  a Labour 
Central  Government:  which 
makes  it  precious  bard  to  see 
how  they  will  be  allowed  to 
succeed  either. 

Susan  Golding  isn't  rate- 
capped  from  far  away.  The 
thought  of  a Whitehall  (or 
Washington)  letting  her  raise 
only  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
cash  she  spends  on  the  prior- 
ities she  chooses  would  be 
laughed  into  Coronado  Bay. 
And  because  she  is  mistress 
In  her  own  parish,  she  can 
prime  the  pump  and  involve 
the  local  community  in  things 
like  her  Renaissance  Com- 
mission: citizens  with  clout 
drawing  up  the  blueprint  for 


Will  Labour 
sound  the 
Whitehall  retreat 
from  town-hall 
doorsteps? 

Fat  chance 


their  “millennium  city”.  Real 
opportunity  attracts  real  tal- 
ent, giving  real  time. 

Here  are  some  Golding 
questions  for  closer  to  home. 
Will  Labour’s  new  London 
mayor  be  able  to  sbow  Mr 
Blunkett  the  door?  And 
what’s  the  point  of  electing 
him,  if  the  answer's  no?  Is  he 
to  be  more  than  a grey  chair- 
person of  various  joint  com- 
mittees? How  much  indepen- 
dence of  the  louring  G Brown 
will  he  have? 

None  of  these,  praise  the 
Lord,  are  West  Lothian  ques- 


tions. They  look  at  what  local 
government  was  (the  Joe 
C-hamberlain  glance)  and 
what  decades  of  Westminster 
bullying  have  turned  it  into. 
They  look  at  what  it  might  be 
(the  Golding  glance)  and  as- 
pire to  do  better. 

The  last  cabinet  minister  I 
talked  to  thought  rate-cap- 
ping had  dragged  on  too  long, 
sapping  too  much  energy  and 
initiative  from  the  local  are- 
nas where  services  are  actu- 
ally delivered  to  voters. 
Would  a re-elected  Conserva- 
tive administration  merely 
carry  on  capping?  Are  coun- 
cillors irresponsible  teen- 
agers, destined  to  be  home 
and  asleep  by  ten? 

And  will  Labour  make  any 
true  difference?  Tbe  thought 
of  rotating  elections,  with  a 
quarter  of  councils  elected 
every  year,  means  a con- 
stantly refreshed  mandate. 
That  ought.  In  turn,  to  sound 
the  Whitehall  retreat  from 
town-hall  doorsteps.  Fat 
chance.  There's  a black  hole 
of  dislocation  between  gram- 
mar-school parents  having 
their  final  say  and  Secretaries 
of  State  issuing  circulars.  No 
wonder  Doncaster's  finest 
chose  travel  over  tedium. 

Our  towns,  and  our  cities, 
are  what  defines  us  as  a soci- 
ety. Sometimes  1 catch  my 
breath  as  I see  a great  city  I 
love,  a place  of  history  and 
endeavour  stretched  out 
along  a giant  estuary  of  hills 
and  vistas  and  opportunity. 
And  the  sense  of  loss  is  keen- 
er still.  No,  not  San  Diego 
again  — but  Liverpool,  where 
so  many  parallels  exist  but  so 
little  of  worth  has  been 
achieved.  We  have  much  to  be 
ashamed  or,  too  much  that 
has  slid  down  the  middle  of 
governance.  And  Susan  Gol- 
ding, pounding  on  in  her 
power  suit,  would  have  our 
failure  for  breakfast. 


A * 


On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fatwa  against  him,  Salman  Rushdie  castigates  Europe’s 
politicians  for  cynically  abandoning  the  ideals  of  free  expression  and  human  rights 

The  diplomatic  vices 
E; 


UROPE  begins,  as 
the  Italian  writer 
Roberto  Calasso 
reminds  us  in  The 
Marriage  of  Cad- 
mus And  Harmony,  with  a 
bull,  and  a rape.  Europa  was 
an  Asian  maiden  abducted  by 
a God  (who  changed  himself, 
tor  the  occasion.  Into  a white 
bull),  and  was  held  captive  in 
a new  land  that  came,  in  time, 
to  bear  her  name.  The  pris- 
oner of  Zeus's  unending  desire 
for  mortal  flesh.  Europa  has 
been  avenged  by  history.  Zeus 
is  just  a story  now.  He  is  pow- 
erless; but  Europe  is  alive. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  the  idea 
of  Europe,  then,  is  an  unequal 
struggle  between  human  be- 
ings and  gods,  and  an  encour- 
aging lesson:  that  while  the 
bull-god  may  win  the  first 
skirmish,  it  is  the  maiden-con- 
tinent that  triumphs,  in  time. 

I,  too.  have  been  engaged  in 
a skirmish  with  a latter-day 
Zeus,  though  his  thunderbolts 
have  thus  far  missed  their 
mark.  Many  others  — in  Alge- 
ria and  Egypt  as  well  as  Iran 
— have  been  less  fortunate. 
Those  of  us  engaged  in  this 
battle  have  long  understood 
what  it’s  about.  It's  about  the 
right  of  human  beings,  their 
thoughts,  their  works  of  art, 
their  lives.,  to  survive  those 
thunderbolts;  and  to  prevail 
over  the  whimsical  autocracy 
of  whatever  Olympus  may 
presently  be  in  vogue.  It's 
about  the  right  to  make 
moral,  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic Judgments,  without  worry- 
ing about  Judgment  Day. 

The  Greek  myths  are 
Europe’s  southern  roots.  At 
the  continent’s  other  end,  tbe 
old  Norse  creation-legends 
also  bring  news  of  the  sup- 
planting of  the  gods  by  the 
human  race.  The  final  battle 
between  the  Norse  gods  and 
their  terrible  enemies  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  gods 


have  slain  their  foes  and  been 
slain  by  them.  Now.  we  are 
told,  it  is  time  tor  us  to  take 
over.  There  are  no  more  gods 
to  help  us.  We're  on  our  own. 
Or.  to  put  it  another  way  (for 
gods  are  tyrants,  too):  we’re 
free.  Tbe  loss  of  the  divine 
places  us  at  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  to  build  our  own  moral- 
ity, our  own  communities;  to 
make  our  own  choices;  to 
make  our  own  way. 

Once  again,  in  the  earliest 
ideas  of  Europe,  we  find  an 
emphasis  on  what  Is  human 
over  and  above  what  Is,  at  one 
moment  or  another,  held  to  be 
divine.  Gods  may  came  and 
gods  may  go,  but  we,  with  any 
luck,  go  on  for  ever. 

This  humanist  emphasis  is, 
to  my  mind,  (me  of  the  most 
attractive  aspects  of  European 
thought  It’s  easy,  of  course,  to 
argue  that  Europe  has  also 
stood,  during  its  long  history, 
tor  conquest,  pillage,  extermi- 
nations and  inquisitions.  But 
now  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  join  in  the  creation  of  a new 
Europe,  it’s  helpful  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  best  meanings 
of  that  resonant  word.  Be- 
cause there  is  a Europe  that 
many,  if  not  moat,  of  its  citi- 
zens care  about 
This  is  not  a Europe  of 
money,  or  bureaucracy.  Since 
the  word  ’‘culture”  has  been 
debased  by  over-use,  Fd  prefer 
not  to  use  it.  The  Europe  that 
is  worth  talking  about,  worth 
re-creating,  is  anyhow  some- 
thing broader  than  a “cul- 
ture”. It  is  a civilisation. 

TODAY,  Z am  listen- 
ing to  the  melan- 
choly echoes  of  one 
email,  intellectually 
impoverished,  pa- 
thetically violent  assault  on 
the  values  of  that  civilisation. 
I refer,-  I'm  sorry  to  say,  to  the 
Khomeini  fatwa  whose  eighth 
anniversary  this  is,  and  to  the 


latest  barbaric  noises  about 
"bounty  money”  emerging 
from  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment's front  organisation,  the 
15  Ehordad  Foundation. 

I’m  also  sorry  to  say  that  the 
EtT$  response  to  such  threats 
has  been  little  more  than  to- 
kenist  It  has  achieved,  in  one 
word,  nothing.  The  Europe  for 
which  Europeans  care  would 
have  done  more  than  simply 
state  that  it  found  such  an  as- 
sault unacceptable.  It  would 
have  sought  to  piaea  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  Iran  while 
removing  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  from  the  lives  of 
those  threatened.  What  has 
happened  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site. Iran  is  under  very  little  (I 
would  even  say.  no)  pressure 
on  this  matter.  But  for  eight 
years,  some  of  us  have  been 
under  a fair  amount  of  stress. 

During  these  eight  years,  Z 
have  come  to  understand  the 
equivocations  at  the  heart  of 
the  new  Europe.  I have  heard 
Germany’s  foreign  minister 
say,  with  a shrug,  that  “there 
is  a limit”  to  what  the  ED  is 
prepared  to  do  for  human 
rights.  (A  few  months  after 
this  statement.  Germany, 
then  Iran’s  biggest  trading 
partner,  gave  a red-carpet 
welcome  to  Iran’s  terrorist-in- 
t?hipf(  Intelligence  Minister 
Fallahian.  My  Norwegian 
publisher,  William  Nygaard, 
was  shot  the  week  after  FaUa- 
hian’s  triumphal  tour.)  I have 
heard  Belgium's  foreign  min- 
ister tell  me  that  the  EU 
knows  all  about  Iran's  terror- 
ist activities  against  its  own 
dissidents  on  European  sofl- 
But  as  to  action?  Just  a world- 
weary  smile;  just  another 
shrug.  During  Italy’s  EU  pres- 
idency, the  Italian  foreign 
ministry  refused  to  answer  — 
even  to  acknowledge  — our 
letters  on  this  issue.  In  Hol- 
land, I actually  found  myself 
obliged  to  explain  to  foreign- 


ministry  officials  why  it 
would  not  be  a good  idea  for 
the  EU  to  accept  the  fatwa' s 
validity  on  religious  grounds. 

I have  been  refused  entry  to 
Denmark,  on  the  spurious 
grounds  of  a trumped-up 
“specific  threat"  against  my 
life,  a threat  which  mysteri- 
ously vanished  in  the  face  of  a 
public  outcry;  but  I know  that 
Denmark,  already  a major  ex- 
porter of  feta  cheese  to  Iran, 
is  presently  trying  hard  to  in- 
crease its  trade  relations  with 
that  country. 

During  the  Just-concluded 
Irish  presidency,  1 was  of- 
fered a meeting  by  Dick 
Spring  which  then,  oddly, 
took  six  months  and  a lot  of 
pushing  actually  to  arrange. 
In  this  meeting  Mr  Spring  as- 
sured me  that  a strong  state- 
ment about  the  fatwa  would 
be  included  In  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Dublin  Summit. 
No  such  statement  was  made. 
(Ireland,  too,  is  looking  to  ex- 
pand its  trade  with  Iran.) 

This  new  Europe  has  not 

looked  to  me  like  a civilisa- 
tion. It  is  an  altogether  more 
cynical  enterprise. 

EU  leaders  pay  lip-service  to 
tbe  great  European  ideals  — 
free  expression,  human  rights, 
the  Enlightenment,  tbe  right 
to  dissent,  the  importance  of 
the  separation  of  church  and 

state.  But  when  these  ideals 
come  up  against  the  powerful 
banalities  of  what  is  called 
“reality”  — trade,  money, 
guns,  power  — then  it’s  free- 
dom that  takes  a dive.  When 
it’s  Danish  feta  cheese  or  Irish 
halal  beef  against  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  don't  expect  free  ex- 
pression to  win.  Speaking  as  a 
committed  European,  it’s 
enough  to  make  a Euro-sceptic 
of  you. 

In  a few  months,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  enter  the  EU 
‘‘troika”,  and  will  then,  for  a 


year  and  a half,  have  a real 
opportunity  to  resolve  this 
problem.  1 hope  — I think, 
after  so  long  a wait,  I have  the 
right  to  expect  — that  the  Brit- 
ish government  will,  during 
this  period,  be  a good  deal 
more  active  than  it  has.  So 
much  of  diplomacy.  I've 
learned,  is  a matter  or  nods 
and  winks.  The  extreme  pas- 
sivity of  the  Foreign  Office 
has  permitted  the  rest  of  the 
EU  to  go  to  sleep  on  this  issue, 
and  ha <8  given  the  Iranians  the 
sign  that  there  is  really  no 
need  for  them  to  do  very  much 
at  all.  I am  of  course  pleased 
that  tbe  Foreign  Office  has 
condemned  the  new  bounty 
offer,  but  a few  stiff  words 
once  a year  are  no  substitute 
for  a policy. 

LEE  so  many  of  my 
fellow-Britons,  I 
hope  there  will  soon 
be  a new  Labour  gov- 
ernment I have  long 
been  urging  that  govemment- 
in-waiting  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  arts  in  con- 
veying the  sense  of  national 
renewal  which  Labour  must 
seek  swiftly  to  create.  Today, 
on  this  tawdry  anniversary,  I 
ask  Mr  Blair  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  this  one  particular  art- 
ist As  he  knows,  and  has  been 
good  enough  to  tell  me,  the 
principles  involved  go  far  be- 
yond the  survival  of  a single 
individual 

1 ask  him  to  bring  a new 
spirit  of  urgency  to  the  fight 
against  the  Zeus  of  Iran  and 
his  attempt  to  kidnap  our  free- 
doms; and  by  doing  so.  to 
show  New  Labour's  commit- 
ment to  the  true  spirit  of 
Europe  — not  just  to  an  eco- 
nomic community,  or  to  mon- 
etary union,  but  to  European 
civilisation  itself. 


Douglas  Hogg: 
my  family’s  pari 
in  his  downfall 


Mark  Steel 


Douglas  Hugy  should 

indeed  be  censured  for 
his  role  in  the  beer  cri- 
sis. Firstly  Labour  should 
point  out  how  he  stole  his 
agriculture  policy  from  my 
uncle.  Like  most  people  of  my 
age.  when  1 was  n teenager  1 
had  an  uncle  v,  no  insisted 
that  the  most  nutritious  part 
of  any  item  of  food  was  the  bit 
that  was  inedible.  'Don't  take 
the  skin  off.''  he'd  yell  if  we'd 
had  fish,  “you've  gin  au  vour 
goodness  in  the  skin.  It’s  the 
best  bit." 

“What  you  doing  with 
that?"  he'd  -.cream  if  1 
chucked  an  appl>-  core  in  the- 
bin.  "That's  the  best  bit. 
There's  all  your  vitamins  in 
the  'tore."  Although  if  he'd 
been  consistent  he'd  have 
thrown  the  whole  apple  away 
and  told  me  to  nibble  the  tree! 

Clearly  my  uncle  has  some 
influence  in  the  Cabinet, 
whose  line  on  BSE  has  been: 
•'What's  the  matter  with  you 
Europeans,  chucking  away 
the  spungeybrain”  Nothing 
wrong  with  it.  that's  the  best 
bit.  Get  it  down  yer.” 

Labour  should  then  reveal 
where  the  Tories  found  their 
strategy  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  beef  war:  from  a 16- 
year -old  with  a record  player, 
used  to  responding  to  screams 
of  "Turn  that  racket  down”  by 
tweaking  the  volume  control 
half  a degree  to  the  left.  He 
does  this  so  he  can  answer  the 
next  yell  of  “1  said  turn  It 
down,"  by  shouting  back  “1 
have  turned  it  down."  Isn't 
this  identical  to  the  Douglas 
Hogg  approach?  "We're  not 
buying  your  beef  until  you 
slaughter  the  mouldy  ones," 
said  the  Europeans. 

"Alright,  alright,”  whined 
Hogg,  and  got  rid  of  half  a 
dozen  old  crocks.  "There. 
Done  it.  Satisfied?"  he 
grumbled. 

"AU  of  them,"  yelled  the 
Germans. 

"Oh  for  God's  sake."  griz- 
zled Hogg,  and  slowly,  grudg- 
ingly, sanctioned  the  slaugh- 
ter of  infected  beasts  one  by 
one,  after  each  one  protesting: 
“There.  That  must  be 
enough."  Europe  would  shake 
its  head  and  say:  “I'm  going  to 
stand  over  you  until  it's  done 
properly."  The  Tories  would 
shout  back:  "Anyway,  we  hate 
Europe  and  we're  leaving." 

“And  just  where  do  you 
think  you're  going  to  go?" 
Europe  would  ask.  and  Hogg 
would  mutter  something 
under  his  breath  and  kill  an- 
other cow. 

The  next  phase  was  taken 
from  medieval  barons  who 
would  employ  astrologers  to 
predict  their  welfare,  but  sack 
them  if  they  forecast  anything 
unwanted.  Every  scientist 


who  didn’t  agree  with  the 
Government  was  struck  off 
the  payroll,  and  then  Hogg 
marched  to  the  market 
square,  unfurled  his  scroll 
and  announced:  "Our  scien- 
tists proclaimed]  our  meat  to 
be  safe"  and  we  were  all  as 
surprised  :is  when  Pravdn  an- 
nounced that  Stalin  bad  won 
another  election. 

If  Labour  wishes  to  win 
widespread  backing  Tor  its 
motion,  it  should  remind  Par- 
liament how  pan  of  the  ap- 
palling cost  of  the  BSE  affair 
has  been  to  make  vegetarians 
feel  smug.  The  worst-case  sce- 
nario. predicted  at  the  height 
of  the  scandal,  was  that  Brit- 
ain's population  could  end  up 
:it  less  than  10  million.  But  as 
if  that  were  not  horrifying 
enough,  the  10  million  left 
would  be  that  section  of  soci- 
ety that  studies  the  ingredi- 
ents on  a packet  of  Opal  Fruits 
to  in  a k r sure  there’s  no 
chicken  in  them.  In  the  trans- 
port cafe  ul  the  future,  lorry 
drivers  in  swing  vests  will 
order:  “Potato  and  leek  quiche 
with  bruwn  .-ouc*-  and  a mug 
of  carrot  juice  with  six  sugars 
please,  love." 

But  Labour's  trump  card  on 
Monday  should  be  to  win  sup- 
port for  its  censure  motion 
from  Dougins  Hogg  himself. 
He  should  jump  at  the  chance. 
Here  he  stands,  accused  of 
poisoning  most  or  Britain  and 
a huge  chunk  of  Europe,  and 
.til  the  motion  calls  for  is  a 
drop  in  salary  of  ei.ooo 
pounds. 

IMAGINE  being  railed  into 
your  boss's  office  and  told: 
"We've  been  looking  at 
your  work,  and  U seems 
you’ve  been  stuffing  cows  full 
of  rotten  sheep  carcasses,  pos- 
sibly threatening  tbe  entire 

population.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  cut  your  salary 
from  £87,000  to  £86.000."  You'd 
be  straight  down  the  pub 
screaming:  "What  a result." 

Imagine,  also,  what  the 
Tories  would  say  about  the 
threat  to  jobs  if  the  Social 
Chapter  included  a clause 
which  said:  "All  employees 
have  the  right  to  make  the 
whole  country  go  mad."  Espe- 
cially’ If  there  was  a sub-clause 
which  added  . . and  if  any- 
one attempts  to  cut  their  sal- 
ary by  1*. : per  cent  as  a result, 
they  are  folly  entitled  to  wear 
a ridiculous  cloth  cap  and  say 
■Oh  it's  just  a silly  stunt',  in 
an  unfeasibly  posh  accent." 

If  the  Labour  Party  takes 
heed  of  these  tips,  it  must 
stand  a good  chance  of  win- 
ning the  crucial  vote.  But 
sadly  it  looks  instead  as  if  the 
party  will  try  to  coopt  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists,  which  can't 
possibly  work.  For  the  Union- 
ist attitude  to  the  issue  will 
probably  be  to  don  their 
bowler  hats  and  march  past 
an  infected  herd  singing  The 
Cows  My  Fanner  Bred,  and 
chanting:  "You're  mad.  and 
you  know  you  are." 

So  we’ll  probably  have  to 
wait  a few  more  weeks  before 
Labour  finally  takes  office, 
gets  hold  of  18  years  of  Tory 
ideology,  and  says:  "You  don't 
■want  to  chuck  that  out.  That's 
the  best  bit." 


MADONNA  ANTONIO  BANDERAS  JONATHAN  PRYCE 
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Major  Geoffrey  Biddle 


Defusing 

terror 


ONE  NIGHT  in  No- 
vember 1975.  a 

couple  returned  to 
their  white  Mini 
parked  outside 
the  then  home  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Edward 
Heath  in  Wilton  Street  Bel- 
gravia. It  was  the  height  of 
the  IRA’s  London  bombing 
campaign  and,  mindful  of 
police  warnings,  they 
checked  under  the  chassis. 
There  was  a blue,  tartan  duf- 
fle bag  wedged  underneath 
the  front  passenger  seat  The 
couple  called  the  police. 

The  streets  were  cleared. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  ex- 
plosives expert  who  arrived 
that  night  was  Major  Geoffrey 
Biddle.  He  lay  in  the  gutter 
and  shone  his  torch  on  the 
bag.  tightly  wedged,  tied  with 
a cord  and  concluded  — after 
noting  plastic-covered  wiring 
— that  he  was  looking  at  a 
booby-trapped  time-bomb, 
partly  wrapped  in  the  front 
page  of  that  day’s  Irish  Post. 

Biddle  edged  the  bag 
around  so  that  its  opening 
was  facing  him.  He  had  to  en- 
sure that  the  pressure  be- 
tween it  and  the  vehicle  was 
not  affected.  He  then  cut  the 
cord,  opened  the  bag.  disarm- 
ing the  device.  The  bomb  was 
of  the  same  kind  that  had 
killed  his  friend  and  col- 
league Captain  Roger  Goad. 

There  were  many  opera- 
tions during  which  Geoff  Bid- 
dle. who  has  died  aged  79,  de- 
fused terrorist  devices.  He 
joined  the  Metropolitan 
Police  late  in  1964  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Army. 
His  new  job  was  as  a police 
explosives  officer,  and  with 
Major  Don  Henderson  — an- 
other army  colleague  and 
friend  — he  established  the 
explosives  office  as  C7(2) 
Branch. 

We,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  were  then  facing  a 
series  of  safe-blowings  using 
gelignite  or  mtro-gjycerine- 
The  task  was  to  collect  and 


render  safe  volatile  explo- 
sives left  behind  at  the  scene 
of  botched  burglaries.  The 
work  Biddle  and  Dan  Hender- 
son did  then  — in  scene  man- 
agement and  evidence  collec- 
tion — was  the  foundation 
stone  for  police  anti-terrorist 
operations  in  the  1970s. 

Early  in  that  decade,  when 
the  Provisionals  began  their 
bombings  In  mami^d  Brit- 
ain, Biddle  was  part  of  the 
police  response.  There  is  a 
famous  photograph  taken  In 
March,  1973-  It  shows  Biddle 
and  his  colleague  Peter  Gur- 
ney removing  bags  of  explo- 
sives when  the  IRA.  placed  a 
Ford  Corsair  with  an  impro- 


Biddle . . . sheer  bravery 


vised  bomb  in  Broadway,  out- 
side New  Scotland  Yard. 

Ten  months  later,  he 
attended  four  incidents  in  two 
days.  In  two  cases  — in  Chel- 
sea and  at  the  Boat  Show  at 
Earls  Court  — the  bombs  ex- 
ploded before  he  could  reach 
them.  In  another,  in  Ealing, 
the  device  — dock,  batteries 
and  explosives  — was  found 
amongst  several  carrier  bags 
in  an  Hi-lit  position.  Biddle 
cut  the  wires  to  the  batteries, 
removed  the  detonator  and 
reached  the  clock,  within 
seconds  of  its  projected 
detonation. 

The  next  day,  January  6, 
1974,  he  was  called  to  a Ken- 
sington house  which  was  the 


home  of  the  then  Adjutant- 
General  Sir  Cecil  Blacker. 
Biddle  noticed  that  the  street 
lights  were  out.  A tightly- 
bound  suitcase  had  been  left 
on  the  basement  doorstep.  To 
open  it  he  had  to  move  it 
from  the  confined,  darkened 
space.  He  opened  the  case, 
and  made  the  bomb  safe  by 

disconnecting  the  wire  to  the 
battery  and  taking  out  the 
detonator. 

“Had  this  bomb  exploded, 
considerable  damage  and  in- 
jury could  have  been  caused." 
pointed  out  the  London 
Gazette  at  the  time  of  his 
award  of  his  George  Medal  in 
December  1976.  “Major  Biddle 
displayed  outstanding  gal- 
lantry and  devotion  to  duty  in 
tackling  these  highly -danger- 
ous devices,  often  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances." 

In  1973.  Biddle  was  awarded 
an  MBE,  and  during  his 
career  he  received  commen- 
dations from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  for  bravery,  profes- 
sionalism, devotion  to  duty 
and  personal  disregard  for  his 
own  safety.  Commander  Jim 
NevilL  who  investigated  the 
attack  on  Edward  Heath,  told 
him  that  he  could  see  "there 
were  angels  fluttering  on  his 
shoulders”.  In  the  police 
newspaper,  the  Job.  I pointed 
out  that  he  was  “renowned 
for  his  courage,  dedication 
and  experience.  The  Metro- 
politan Police  Service  and  the 
people  of  London  owe  him  a 
great  deaL” 

Geoffrey  Biddle  was  bora  in 
Bromley,  Kent  He  worked  as 
a salesman  for  a short  period 
before  the  second  world  war 
and  married  his  wife,  Lillian, 
In  1939.  A year  later  he  joined 
the  Royal  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  and  trained  as  an  am- 
munition examiner.  By  the 
end  of  the  the  war  he  had  be- 
come a warrant  officer  class 
one  and  was  then  commis- 
sioned as  an  ammunition 
technical  officer  on  the  staff 


Ludwig  Soswlfiski 

Nightmare 

and  memory 


of  the  then  Chief  Inspector  of 
Land  Service  Ammunition,  it 
was  a distinguished  military 
career  during  which  he  held 
posts  in  Britain,  Germany, 
Kenya,  Cyprus  and  the 
Middle  East  When  he  retired 
from  the  Army.  Biddle  was  of- 
ficer commanding  the  East- 
ern Command  Ammunitions 
Inspectorate. 

After  his  retirement  from 
the  Metropolitan  Police  in 
1981,  he  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  explosives  office  and 


his  colleagues — and  attended 
the  function  to  commemorate 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  explosives 
office  that  he  had  done  so 
much  to  create. 

Biddle  was  a team  player 
throughout  his  life.  In  his 
youth  a keen  footballer,  he 
played  cricket  as  a young 
man  in  the  Army  and  latterly 
he  loved  a game  of  bowls.  For 
a number  of  years,  he  was  the 
president  of  his  local  dub. 

He  will  be  fondly  remem- 


bered. His  wife  predeceased 
him  in  1987,  and  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter. What  Biddle,  and  explo- 
sives officers  like  him 
display,  to  this  day.  Is  sheer 
bravery. 


Commander  John  Grieve 

Head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Anti-Terrorist  Branch 


Geoffrey  William  Biddle,  bomb 
disposal  expert,  born  May  7, 
1917;  died  February  3. 1997 


Ludwig  soswmsKt, 
who  has  died  aged  92. 
devoted  his  life  to 
tracking  down  Nazi 
war  criminals  after  spending 
seven  years  in  various  con- 
centration camps.  He  worked 
closely  with  Simon  Wie- 
senthal  and  his  group,  the 
Jewish  Documentation  Cen- 
tre, and  established  a state* 
fonded  body  In  his  homeland 
of  Austria  that  has  one  of  the 
largest  archives  of  far-right 
activities  in  the  world. 

Soswlnskl  was  bora  in  Vi- 
enna, the  son  of  a typesetter 
in  the  foreign  language  de- 
partment of  the  Austrian 
state  printing  press.  He  first 
became  Involved  In  politics 
while  in  middle  school  and 
was  a staunch  supporter  of 
the  Communist  Party 
throughout  his  life. 

After  graduating  in  law 
from  Vienna  University,  be 
lost  his  first  Job  at  the  Aus- 
trian consumers'  asoclation 
when  he  crossed  swords  with 
the  local  fascist  regime  which 
came  to  power  In  Austria  In 
1934  prior  to  the  Nazi  take- 
over. Left-wing  and  socialist 
groups  were  illegal  but  Sos- 
win ski  joined  a workers' 
group,  which  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment in  January  1938. 

He  was  briefly  paroled  a 
month  later  but  instead  of 
fleeing  the  country  like  so 
many  other  left-wing  activists 
he  remained  and  was  arrested 
after  just  a few  weeks  of  free- 
dom. In  April  1938,  he  was 
sent  to  Dachau  with  thou- 
sands of  other  “undeslra- 
bles",  who  were  deported  to 
the  newly-built  concentration 
camps. 

In  the  next  seven  years, 
Soswinki  organised  resis- 
tance activities  while  In  Da- 
chau, Flossenbuerg,  Lublin. 

Auschwitz  and  Mauthausen. 

The  aim  was  to  motivate  pris- 
oners for  release  or  escape 
and  it  was  while  working  on 
these  projects  in  Auschwitz 
that  he  met  his  future  wife. 


Herta,  The  resistance  groups 
would  even  form  choirs  and 
acting  croupes  to  entertain 
guards  in  ; return  for 
privileges. 

Soawtoski's  experience  as  a 
prisoner  persuaded  him  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  ' his  life  to 
tracking  down  those  respon- 
sible for  the  concentration 
camps,  and  trying  to  build  a 
world  where  a regime  tike 
that  of  Adolf  Hitler  eotihl 
never  again  come  to  power. 
When  he  died,  hr  was  still 
vice-president  of  the  Docu- 
mentary Archives  of  the  Aus- 
trian Resistance,  which  he 
jointly  founded  in  1963.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of 
Resistance  Fighters  for  many 
years,  and  organised  the  cre- 
ation at  Mauthausen's  quarry 
of  a memorial  area  near  the 
stairway  of  death. 

SOSWINSKI’S  one 
regret  mis  the  failure 
of  the  enemies  of  Na- 
zism to  unite  until  it 
was  almost  too  late.  Speaking 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
H liter's  annexation  of  Aus- 
tria, he  observed  that  the 
unity  was  only  bom  after  “we 
had  gone  through  the  gates  of 
the  concentration  camp 
together." 

Between  1945  and  1958,  Sos- 
winski  was  a communist 
member  of  the  Vienna  coun- 
cil and  provincial  govern- 
ment. As  a member  of  the 
Austrian  National  Bank,  he 
played  a vital  role  in  helping 
to  rebuild  his  country's  shat- 
tered economy  and  was  hon- 
oured for  his  efforts  with 
medals  of  service  from  both 
the  Austrian  and  German 
governments. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  only  son. 


Kate  Connolly 


Ludwig  Soawinskf.  Nazl-huntor, 
bom  January  15, 1905:  dlod  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1997 


Federico  Davia 


Opera  with 
body  and  soul 


FOR  more  than  40  years 
the  bass  baritone,  Fe- 
derico Davia,  who  has 
died  aged  63,  sang  in 
opera  houses  that  ranged 
from  La  Fenice  in  Venice  to 
the  New  York  Met.  La  Bastille 
in  Paris  and  Co  vent  Garden. 
He  recorded  for  most  of  (he 
major  companies  and  worked 
under  the  baton  of  Claudio 
Abbado,  Herbert  von  Karajan 
and  Carlos  Kleiber.  He 
worked  with  many  of  the  cen- 
tury’s greatest  singers,  in- 
cluding Renata  Tebaldi,  Nico- 
lai Gedda,  Maria  Callas  and 
Tito  GobbL 

With  a superb  memory  and 
a performing  repertoire  of 
more  than  150  roles,  he  would 
astound  young  professional 
singers  when  giving  master 
classes  by  singing  not  only  all 
the  male  roles,  but  the  female 
ones  as  well,  however  obscure 
the  work.  He  premiered  over 
30  modern  operas,  and  had 
worked  closely  with  the  com- 
posers Luigi  Nono  and  Lu- 
ciano Berio. 

In  the  later  stages  of  his 
career,  Davia  began  to  pro- 
duce opera  through  his  own 
touring  company,  I Comme- 
dianti.  and  for  houses  in  Is- 
rael, France  and  Italy.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  young  singers 
between  engagements  at  his 
Italian  Opera  Academy  in 
Milan  and  London. 

Bom  in  Genoa,  Davia  was 
a great  cook,  loved  good  wine 
and  was  a skilled  story-teller. 
His  was  a life  filled  with  pas- 1 
sion,  intensity  and  a deep  ad- 


miration for  women  and 
beauty.  He  was  a great  corn- 
media  clown  and  hid  studied 
with  Boso  in  Italy,  he  was 
also  a great  actor,  having 
spent  time  with  Elia  Kazan  at 
the  Actor's  Studio  in  New 
York. 

With  such  an  inquiring 
mind  Davia  would  never  rest 
when  trying  to  investigate  or 
understand  his  own  artistry 
or  that  of  others.  It  made  him 


Davia . . . life  of  passion 


a great  teacher.  He  demanded 
absolute  truth  in  performance 
from  those  he  taught  and 
worked  with.  He  was  always 
looking  for  the  centre  and 
heart  of  any  performance. 
There  wasn’t  a superficial 
bone  In  his  talented  body. 
And  what  a body;  be  was  an 
immense  and  handsome  man, 
with  a character  to  match.  In 
a long  career,  he  had  also 
been  a heavyweight  boxer,  a 
security  guard  and  an  artist 
He  painted  canvases  with 


great  splashes  of  colour  and 
had  exhibited  in  Italy. 

At  the  age  of  64,  Davia  was 
still  working  as  a professional 
singer  and  was  about  to 
return  to  Covent  Garden  to 
sing  Antonio  in  The  Marriage 
Of  Figaro.  I saw  him  in  this 
role  several  years  ago  In  the 
same  production  and  admired 
the  way  he  created  the  most 
rounded  version  of  that  char- 
acter I had  ever  seen  in  any 
production.  He  was  always 
immensely  watchable  on 
stage.  This  year  he  was  to 
have  begun  the  artistic  direc- 
tion of  a series  of  opera  tele- 
films for  French  television  to 
be  shot  in  France,  Brazil, 
Italy  and  England. 

As  a student  I attended  his 
classes  at  St  Martin- in- the- 
Fields,  London,  and  became  a 
dose’  friend  and  colleague.  We 
shall  remember  his  version  of 
Barbarina’s  Cavatina  from 
Figaro,  as  he  made  us  believe 
he  was  a young  teenage  girl, 
or  his  part  in  an  Italian  televi- 
sion commerical,  where  he 
strolled  through  fields  of 
tomato  plants,  dressed  as  a 
peasant  singing  his  head  off 
to  a very  ripe  tomato;  or  his 
pride  In  the  success  of  our 
small  company,  which  only 
began  because  of  his  Inspira- 
tional work. 

Last  year,  we  had  dinner  at 
a Chinese  restaurant  in  Chel- 
sea and  afterwards  discussed 
his  health.  He  had  suffered 
several  major  heart  attacks 
and  operations  and  his  doctor 
bad  told  him  he  could  have  no 
more  surgery  and  should  rest 
more.  But  he  looked  directly 
at  me  and  said:  “I  am  not 
ready  for  my  slippers  yet  I 
can’t  stop  work.  What  else  is 
there  in  life?”  He  died  six 
months  later.  He  leaves  a wife 
and  daughter. 


Tina  Ellen  Lee 


Federico  Davia,  opera  singer, 
bom  July  7,  1933;  died  Decem- 
ber 31,  1996 


Philip  Howard 


Birthdays 


Getting  to  know  the  doctor 


IN  1958,  Philip  Howard, 
who  has  died  aged  83.  lent 
his  support  and  friend- 
ship to  the  African  na- 
tionalist leader,  Hastings 
Banda,  on  his  return  to  Ny- 
asaland, as  Malawi  was  then 
called.  At  that  time,  such  a 
gesture  (torn  an  expatriate 
European  businesman  was 
wholly  unusual. 

When  Malawi  became  inde- 
pendent. Dr  Banda  entrusted 
Howard  with  a string  of  In- 
fluential appointments  — he 
became  chairman  of  Air  Ma- 
lawi and  the  Malawi  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  a direc- 
tor of  the  National  Reserve 
Bank.  But  he  became  increas- 
ingly unhappy  with  the 
actions  of  his  African  col- 
leagues and  ultimately  risked 
imprisonment,  and  even 
death,  before  leaving  Malawi, 
never  to  return,  in  1973. 

Born  into  a respectable 
Canning  family  in  Cambridge- 
shire, Howard  was  educated 
on  HMS  Conway  for  a career 
in  the  Merchant  Navy,  which 
he  followed  for  four  years,  be- 
fore settling  In  South  Africa. 
There,  he  became  Initially  in- 
volved in  cattle  ranching  but 
soon  joined  the  Royal  South 
African  Air  Force,  in  which 
he  served  as  a pilot  until  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war. 

In  1946,  he  went  to  Nyasa- 
Iand  to  work  for  the  London  & 
Blantyre  Company,  a colonial 
trading  subsidiary  of  what  be- 
came Booker  McConnell  (now 
Booker  pic).  He  rapidly  be- 
came first  managing  director 
and  then  also  chairman,  and 
it  was  In  this  post  that  he 
quickly  demonstrated  the  in- 
dependence of  thought  and 
judgment  which  were  to  be 


his  hallmark.  Howard  Afri- 
canised  the  conservative  local 
operation,  creating  a new 
cadre  of  African  managers. 
Such  practice  in  multination- 
als is  commonplace  today  but 
in  the  Africa  of  the  1950s,  it 
was  innovative  and  excep- 
tional, and  challenged  Euro- 
pean settler  conceptions  of 
hierarchy. 

Even  more  exceptional  was 
Howard's  friendship  with  and 
unequivocal  support  for  Dr 


played  by  the  company  con- 
tinued to  be  paid. 

The  price  which  Howard 
paid  for  his  support  of  Banda 
in  the  bigoted  and  reaction- 
ary world  of  the  Nyasaland 
settlers  was  high.  He  had  al- 
ready incurred  a degree  of 
social  ostracism  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1955  to  Ayesha,  an 
Asian  resident  in  Blantyre. 
He  was  now  almost  univer- 
sally shunned  by  the  white 
community  with  the  excep- 


The  price  Howard 
paid  for  his  support 
of  Banda  in  the 
bigoted  world  of 
the  Nyasaland 
settlers  was  high. 
He  was  universally 
shunned  by  the 
white  community 


Banda  after  his  arrival  in  Ny- 
asaland In  1958  from  Britain 
and  Ghana.  When  Banda  was 
subsequently  detained  in 
Gwelo  Jail  in  Southern  Rhode- 
sia. following  the  nervous  co- 
lonial government's  declara- 
tion of  a state  of  emergency. 
Howard  managed  his  affairs. 
In  collaboration  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
wellwishers,  he  also  sup- 
ported other  detainees'  fam- 
ilies, while  detainees  em- 


tion  of  some  younger  mem- 
bers such  as  Colin  Cameron, 
the  Scots  lawyer,  a lifelong 
friend,  MP  and  cabinet  mem- 
ber under  Banda. 

Howard's  motivation  in  all 
this  seems  to  have  stemmed 
from  his  dislike  of  authority, 
and  a natural  decency  and 
fair-mindedness  in  his  treat- 
ment of  people.  He  was  class- 
less in  speech  and  manner, 
colour-blind  and  unpreju- 
diced. But  having  made  up 


his  mind  about  the  right 
thing  to  do.  he  was  tenacious. 

After  Malawi's  1964  inde- 
pendence. he  showed  great 
skill  in  reconciling  aspira- 
tions and  commercial  reali- 
ties. He  worked  well  with  co- 
lonial civil  servants  and  other 
Europeans  while  developing 
Booker's  business.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  very  integrity 
which  had  Inspired  Banda's 
trust  was  his  undoing. 

Increasingly,  Howard  felt 
obliged  to  speak  out  against 
the  corrupt  behaviour  of  gov- 
ernment ministers  and  offi- 
cials and  their  policies,  which 
disregarded  human  rights. 
Banda,  for  all  his  dictatorial 
style,  tolerated  Howard  out  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  but 
the  increasingly  sinister  and 
violent  group  erf  personalities 
surrounding  the  president  did 
not  He  was  fold  that  be  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  president's 
protection  and  left  with  great 
reluctance  in  1973. 

In  retirement,  Howard  did  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  consul- 
tancy work  in  the  developing 
world.  He  was  a fine  crafts- 
man in  wood,  a dedicated  gar- 
dener and  a marvellous 
talker.  He  went  back  to  live  in 
the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom.  which  he  appears  to 
have  left  in  a huff  in  his  teens, 
and  died  there.  He  was  a gra- 
cious and  sociable  host  and  is 
affectionately  remembered  by 
many  Malawians.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Ayesha,  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 


David  Taylor 


Philip  Howard,  businessman, 
bom  August  17, 1913;  died  Janu- 
ary 13. 1997 


The  Rt  Rev  Michael  Ball, 
retiring  Bishop  of  Truro.  65: 
John  ButterfUl.  Conserva- 
tive MP.  56;  Prof  Evelyn  Kbs~ 
worth,  vice-chancellor.  Dur- 
ham University,  64;  Kevin 
Keegan,  former  footballer 
and  manager.  46:  Anita 
Klein,  painter  and  print- 
maker,  37;  Chris  Lewis, 
cricketer.  29:  Christopher 
LilUcrap,  actor  and  musi- 
cian. 48;  John  MacGregor. 
MP,  former  Conservative 
minister.  60;  Manuela  Ma- 
leeva, former  tennis  player, 
30;  Lois  Maxwell,  actress.  79: 
Countess  Mountbatteu  of 
Burma,  vice-chairman. 
NSPCC,  73;  Michael  Rud 
man,  theatre  director,  58. 
Donna  Shalala,  US  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices, 56;  Dr  Sir  Albert  Slo- 
man.  educationalist.  76;  Sir 
Jocelyn  Stevens,  chairman, 
English  Heritage,  65;  Lord 
Wilson,  former  governor  of. 
Hong  Kong,  62;  Margaret- 
Wright,  chief  commissioner,1 
Guide  Association,  55.  i; 


Death  Notices 

PRDCAUX,  MMW  Land,  dlnd  In  hw 

■teop  m NortMoecti  on  F«t»uar»  Tin  189?, 
■god  82  1 an.  Much  tavad  wile,  mother 
and  sister  at  Roy.  Richard  and  Barbara 
Donations  if  desired  direct  to  Oxford 
please. 

In  Memoriam  j 


general  incrMflry  a me  Asolo 
Masters  Association,  and  launder  mm 
and  nice  president  oi  The  Assoc* 
Examining  Board,  will  bo  nekt  at 
Church  ot  SI  Marnn^mhirKjiagate.  I 
gets  Hill.  London  EU.  « 12  noon  on  ft 
t»y.  3 March  1W.  AN  blends  and 
toaauei  are  welcome 


Births 


ivy  1997.  Grnieftif  (hanks  to  he  stafl 
King's  College  Hospital. 

■Jo  piece  your  aimouneamam  Udeptu 
0171  713  4SW  or  lex  0171  713  41W  be** 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Frl 


Jackdaw 


Superbitches 


BUT,  wait  Here  we  must  de- 
fine what  a bitch  is.  And. 
though  the  word  refers  to  a 
female  animal  in  origin,  it 
has  become  paradoxically, 
one  of  the  very  few  respectful 
buzzwords  in  the  male  lexi- 
con of  lust.  When  a man  calls 
a woman  a bitch,  he  isn’t  say- 
ing she  goes  around  having 
sex  indiscriminately  with 
people.  No.  He's  saying  she 
won't  have  sex  with  him. 
And,  if  she  finally  does  and  if 
he  continues  to  use  this  word 
about  her,  it  means  she  has 
sex  with  him  in  such  a way  as 
not  to  strip  herself  of  dignity 
or  self-possession.  Rather,  it 
means  she  treats  him  as  men 


have  historically  treated 
women.  She  gets  his  number, 
she  calls  him,  she  says  where, 
when  and  how.  And,  inevita- 
bly, he  laps  it  up. 

I can't  recall  the  number  of 
men  I know  who  have  spent 
their  entire  emotional  Lives 
cheating  and  deceiving 
women,  only  to  roll  over,  put 
all  four  legs  in  the  air  and  go 
dumb  with  adoration  when 
some  superbitch  finally  gives 
them  a taste  of  their  own 
medicine.  You  see.  despite  it 
all,  despite  the  current  trend 
for  men  “behaving  badly” — 
Le.  behaving  like  big,  inconti- 
nent babies,  which  seems  a 
strange  way  to  assert  your 
independence — and  revel- 
ling in  it,  men  know  what 
trash  they  are,  at  least  in 
some  part  responsible  for  the 
history  of  atrocities  commit- 
ted against  women. 

In  Chris  Evans,  who  has 
gone  from  playground  nerd  to 
playground  bully  without 
ever  showing  any  sign  of  be- 
coming a decent  human 
being  on  the  way,  we  see  the 
unfortunate  trajectory  of  so 
many  of  the  lost  generation  of 
men,  who  really  believed 
they  could  turn  the  back 


pounding  surf  of  feminism. 
Suckers!  Yet  of  course,  they 
know  enough  to  know  their 
behaviour  is  disgusting,  and 
they  secretly  desire  to  be  pun- 
ished. And,  when  a woman 
behaves  decently,  they  se- 
cretly despise  her  for  not  hav- 
ing the  nous  to  know  what's 
going  cm. 

Cosmopolitan  in  its  25th  an- 
niversary edition  still  telling 
them  what  for!  Julie  Burchill 
sings  “Long  live  the  super- 
bitchf ” 

Red  zone 

• “OH.  it's  bad.  It's  bad  for 
the  whole  city.  They  bringa 
lot  of  excitement  for  people. 
You  know,  you  see  some 
pussy  and  you  think  another 
way  when  you  get  out  of 
there.  It's  good  shit” 

• “No,  no,  this  is  the  first 
time  I walked  in!  I just  wanted 
to  see  what  was  up!” 

• “I  think  it’s  an  interesting 
area.  It’ll  push  everything  to 
the  underground  more.  Dirty 
movies  are  gonna  exist  any- 
way, and  they’ll  have  less 
control  over  it” 

• “I  think  it's  against  the 
constitution  to  do  that  These 


stores  serve  a purpose  and  to 
take  that  away  without  ask- 
ing us,  it’s  not  fair  to  anyone. 
I don’t  think  politicians 
should  do  that  tell  people 
what  to  think,  or  do.  But  such 
is  life.  It's  like  the  gay,  black 
and  Hispanic  community  are 
all  being  zoned  out  too!  It’s 
not  right!” 

• “It's  gonna  go  somewhere 
else.  People  still  want  it  It's 
better  for  tourists,  it’s  not  a 
positive  thing.  But  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I’d  rather  have  the 
MGM  here  than,  like.  Cum 
Sucking  Lesbians." 

• "It  could  help  people  in  a 
way,  you  know,  these  homo- 
sexuals and  stuff,  but  I really 
have  no  right  to  say." 

• "It’s  good,  because  they 
have  these  immigrants  work- 
ing there.  I mean,  the  stores 
are  good  for  people,  but  these 
immigrants,  the  Indians, 
they're  miserable  and  they 
treat  people  bad,  like  shit. 
They're  miserable  flickers, 
they  tell  people  that  they 
can't  go  in  there  or  do  that  1 
don't  knowfor  racist  reasons 
or  what,  but  this  is  New  York, 
we  got  As  ians,  Hispanics. 
blacks,  gays  — you  can't  dis- 
criminate based  on  race. 


They*rp  wry  rt  iscriminati  ng. 
these  imm  igrants  ..** 

• “It’s  good  because  I'm  from 
Europe,  you  see,  and  my  family 
came  to  visit  once,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  in  Time  Square, 
ya  know,  see  where  Fred 
Astaire  used  to  dance  and  stuff 
and  you  don't  want  that  here. 
Not  in  Time  Square,  anyway. 
It’s  like  Piccadilly  Circus.  I'm 
from  London,  and  it’s  all  taken 
over  from  London,  and  it's  all 
taken  over  by  those  things.  Ifs 
good  they’re  gonna  go.  I 
thought  New  York  had  had  it 
But  if  9 lookin’ up” 

What  will  you  do? 

“Sorry?" 

You  went  into  one  of  these 
stores,  what  will  you  do 
when  they  close  it  down? 

“1  don’t  watch  this  rubbish! 
ByeT 

New  zoning  laws  scheduled  for 
this  year  are  intended  to  drhx 
old  New  York's  pom  shops.  The 
Village  Voice  wan  into  the 
streets  to  see  what  the  clientele 
thought  of  tL 

Perfect  pitch 

BAD  BREAK:  Jenny  McCar- 
thy and  Christina  Applegate 
turn  Fort  Lauderdale  into 


blood  beach.  McCarthy’s 
eatChphrase:  “Sure,  ni  show 
you  my  tits."  IT’S:  Thelma 
and  Louise  with  babes.  TIE- 
IN:  T-shirt  that  turns  red 
when  it  gets  wet. 

Speak:  Experimental  surgery 
turns  dog  into  a genius  with 
much  to  teach  his  masters. 
Heartbreaking  last  act  as  he 
realises  he's  reverting  to  his 
canine  state.  ITS:  Benji  meets 
Charly.  TAG-LINE:  “fin  not 
an  animal  companion.” 


Details . . , scripts  on  spec 


Mo’  Ho  Ho:  Arnold  Schwar- 
zenegger is  a department- 
store  Santa  who  fills  in  when 
the  real  St.  Nick  refuses  to  go 
Into  a rough  neighbourhood. 
IT’S:  Jingle  All  The  Way  With 
Laughs.  TAG-LINE:  He  shoots 
first  Then  he  checks  his  list. 
The  Bulimhiator:  Claire 
Danes  is  a confused  adolescent 
government  assassin  who  eats 
her  targets  and  then  purges. 
ITS:  La  Femme  Nikita  For 
Troubled  Teens,  TAG-LINE: 
She  eats  bad  guys  for  break- 
fast And  lunch.  And  dinner. 
And  snacks. 

Shltstorm:  Explosion  at  a nu- 
clear sewage  treatment  plant 
threatens  New  York.  Dis- 
graced former  sanitation  engi- 
neer Sylvester  Stallone  is  the 
city's  only  hope.  ITS:  Daylight 
Meets  Dumb  And  Dumber, 
TIE-IN:  Limited-edition  Man, 
hattan  skyline  shit-globes. 
Anatomy  Class:  Salma 
Hayek  and  Noah  Wyle  are  Car- 
ribbean  med  students  who  dis- 
sect a cadaver  and  finds  her- 
oin inside,  Cheeeh  Marin 
wants  it  back.  ITS:  Weekend 
At  Scarfaee’s.  TIE-IN:  Special 
drug-smuggling  edition  of  Op- 
eration Board  Game. 

Space  Goons:  Advanced  race 


of  aliens  invade,  but  our  air 
makes  them  stupid.  They  still 
have  all  their  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  ITS:  Beavoid 
And  Bulgebead  Do  Earth. 
TAG-LINE:  'Take  us  to  your 
butter.” 

"Studios prefer  to  buy  a pitch 
than  gamble  on  a finished 
screenplay,  "a  Hollywood 
agent  recently  told  Variety, 
without  explaining  how  a com- 
pleted script  was  more  nf  a 
gamble  than  a couple  of  min- 
utes  of  chipper  histrionics . An- 
other agent  clarified:  "When  n 
studio  exec  with  a Hartford 
MBA  tells  me,  'I  want  to  buy 
pitches,  not  spec  scripts. ' what 
he's  really  saying  is,  Tmtoo 
lazy  to  readali  these  scripts 
when  l can  listen  to  people  tell- 
ing me  stories."  But  why  not 
hear  the  punchline.  Details 
magazine  sets  about  creating  a 
Jew  pitches  guaranteed  to  bty 
come  blockbusters. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdamiguardian.ca.uk: fax 
0171-713  4365;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  119Farringdon 
Rood.  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Auditors  could  face  legal  action  as  Pearson  uncovers  discrepancy  which  could  cost  it  up  to  £1 00m 

Black  hole  at  Penguin  USA 


Ian  King 


PEARSON.  the 
media  group  that 
owns  the  Financial 
Times  and  Madame 
Tussauds,  yester- 
day said  it  had  uncovered  a 
“black  hole”  in  the  accounts 
of  Penguin  USA.  its  American 
book  publishing  house,  which 
could  cost  it  up  to  eioo  mil- 
lion. 

Pearson,  which  said  the 
problem  was  uncovered  by 
new  Penguin  boss  Michael 
Lynton  last  month,  blamed 
the  discrepancy  on  a “very 
determined  individual”  work- 
ing in  Penguin's  accountancy 
operation  at  Bergenfield,  New 
Jersey. 

The  company  said  it  was 
considering  taking  legal 
action  against  the  employee 
Involved,  who  has  been 
sacked,  while  other  staff  may 
also  lose  their  jobs. 

It  is  also  possible  that 
Arthur  Andersen,  until 
recently  Penguin  USA's 
auditors,  will  face  legal  action 
once  a dill  investigation  has 
been  completed. 

The  news  comes  as  Marjo- 
rie Scardino,  whose  appoint- 
ment as  Pearson's  chief  exec- 
utive in  January  was 
welcomed  by  the  City,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  planning  a ratio- 
nalisation of  the  group's 
sprawling  collection  of 
businesses.  Analysts  said  the 
affair  could  put  Pearson  back 
in  the  spotlight  as  a potential 
takeover  candidate. 

It  is  the  second  American 
crisis  in  as  many  years  for 
Pearson,  which  last  year  ad- 
mitted that  Mindscape  — the 
Californian  software  house  it 
bought  for  more  than 
£300  million  In  1994  — had 
dived  into  the  red. 

Pearson  shares  plunged  on 
the  news,  losing  almost  a 
tenth  of  their  value,  before 
recovering  to  close  I2%p 
lower  at  75Ip. 

Although  discounts  for 
retailers  are  relatively  com- 
mon in  the  book  world.  Pear- 
son.1 said  the  problems,  dating 
back  to  1301.  had  arisen  after 
the  employee  — who  headed 
the  “accounts  receivable" 
function  — gave  unautho- 
rised discounts  to  booksellers 
in, return  for  quick  payment. 
According  to  insiders,  the 


discounts  given  by  Penguin  to 
the  retailers  were  for  an  aver- 
age Of  5 per  cent,  with  the  pay- 
ments to  Penguin  accelerated 
by  an  average  of  one  month. 
But  instead  of  the  discounts 
being  written  off  they  were 
disguised  in  other  accounts — 
some  of  which  may  have  been 
specially  created  — showing 
the  money  as  stiff  owed. 

As  the  sums  built  up  over 
the  years,  the  employee  is  al- 
leged to  have  created  what 
one  source  called  “an  ac- 
counting web  of  breathtaking 
complexity”,  while  the  size  of 
scheme  snowballed  as  the 
need  for  more  cash  grew. 

Announcing  the  decision  to 
make  an  accounting  provi- 
sion of  up  to  £100  million,  Ms 
Scardino  said  yesterday  the 
rogue  accountant's  motive 
was  still  unclear. 

She  said:  “The  motive  is  a 
mystery  to  us.  It  appears 
there  was  no  motive  of  per- 
sonal gain,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  there  was  a fi- 
nancial motive  — it  seems  it 
was  simply  to  speed  up  cash 
collection  for  Penguin." 

Ms  Scardino  said  the  provi- 
sion had  to  be  conservative 
because  of  a US  book  Industry 
agreement  obliging  publish- 
ers to  treat  all  retailers 
equally. 

Under  the  agreement,  it  is 
possible  Penguin  USA  will 
have  to  compensate  retailers 
who  did  not  receive  the  unau- 
thorised discounts,  although 
Pearson  is  likely  to  launch  a 
legal  challenge  if  forced  into  a 
pay-out 

But  Ms  Scardino  insisted 
the  discounts  would  not  dam- 
age the  ongoing  profitability 
of  either  Pearson  or  Penguin, 
which  achieved  sales  last 
year  of  more  than  £300  mil- 
lion. 

At  the  same  time.  John  Ma- 
kinson,  the  group’s  finance 
director,  refused  to  confirm 
that  Pearson  was  planning 
legal  action  against  Arthur 
Andersen. 

He  said:  “We  are  talking  to 
anybody  who  might  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  this  issue 
and.  in  the  process,  we  are 
talking  to  Arthur  Andersen.” 

Meanwhile,  it  emerged  last 
night  that  Penguin  UK  is 
planning  a round  of  redun- 


dancies which  could  see  a sig- 
nificant number  of  staff  lose 
their  jobs. 


jClfpetOUkoM?  ■ us  nightmares 
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Strategy, 
strategy 
but  little 
direction 


Roger  Cowe 


What  next?..  Bad  news  for  Pearson  boss  Marjorie  Scardino  photograph:  ptitH  macdiarmej 


PEARSON  Group  has  a 
long  history  of  pro- 
jects going  pear- 
shaped.  But  the  swift  style 
in  which  it  has  dealt  with 
the  accounting  irregular- 
ities at  Penguin  in  the  US 
reflects  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  over- 
taken the  gentlemanly 
world  of  the  former  Cow- 
dray  empire. 

Those  changes  stem  from 
the  arrival  of  no-nonsense 
US  executive  Marjorie 
Scardino.  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  December,  plus 
the  imminent  takeover  of 
the  chairman’s  seat  by  Den- 
nis Stevenson  from  the  fam- 
ily scion.  Lord  Blakenbam. 

Lord  Blakenham  had  the 
difficult  job  of  unravelling 
what  had  essentially  been 
an  investment  trust,  with 
stakes  in  businesses  rang- 
ing from  the  Longman  pub- 
lishing house,  the  Fairey 
engineering  bnsiness,  to 
Madame  Tnssauds  and 
Chessington  Zoo. 

He  also  had  to  fend  off  the 
nnwelcome  attentions  of 
Rupert  Murdoch  and  other 
potential  bidders. 

Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  spread  of  interests  has 
been  reduced  through  dis- 
posals and  flotations.  A 
rash  of  acquisitions  has 
replaced  those  businesses, 
often  not  very  successfully, 
to  create  a greater  focus  on 
media  and  entertainment. 

The  most  spectacular 
mistake  was  the  payment  of 
£313  million  for  US  com- 
puter games  company 
Mindscape  in  1994.  Last 
year  Pearson  annonnced 
that  this  company  had  lost 
£46  million. 

Despite  the  attempt  at 
focus,  a historic  link  to  in- 
vestment bank  Lazards  has 
been  strengthened  over 
that  period,  and  the  group 
often  appeared  muddled  or 
divided  over  its  strategy. 

It  still  has  a large  number 
of  relatively  small 
businesses  scattered  over 
several  sectors  and  has 
foiled  to  build  the  scale  or 
brands  which  it  needs  to 
succeed  in  the  media  world. 

Observers  also  believe 
that  the  devotion  to  strat- 
egy at  the  top  has  left  sub- 
sidiaries slackly  managed. 
That  impression  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  compa- 
ny’s practice  of  appointing 
journalists  and  bankers  to 
top  posts,  rather  than  pro- 
fessional managers. 


nflation  blow 
or  Chancellor 


shorten  on 
rate  rise 
after  election, 
says  SARAH  RYLE 

INFLATION  rose  sharply 
last  month  — the  second 
blow  in  two  days  to  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke's  credi- 
bility on  monetary  policy. 

The  core  rate  of  annual  in- 
flation — which  excludes 
mortgage  repayments  and  is 
the  Government’s  targeted 
measure  — showed  no  im- 
provement, remaining  static 
at  3.1  per  cent  The  headline 
rate  rose  sharply  to  2.8  per 
cent  in  January  from  25  per 
cent  in  December. 

On  Wednesday.  Mr  darks 
was  implicitly  rebuked  in  the 
Bank  of  England's  quarterly 
inflation  report  for  leaving  in- 
terest rates  on  hold  at  6 per 
cent  The  influential  report 
warned  that  feilure  to  in- 
crease rates  now  by  at  least 
055  percentage  points  would 
put  the  25  per  cent  core  infla- 
tion target  at  risk. 

Not  even  record  January 
fells  in  the  household  goods 
and  clothing  and  footwear 
components  of  the  index 
(3.6  per  cent  and  5.8  per  cent 
respectively,  due  to  aggres- 
sive discounting  by  retailers 
during  the  sales  period) 
slowed  annual  core  price, 
growth.  Fuel  and  light  bills 
also  fell,  partly  due  to  cheaper 
electricity  following  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fossil  fuel  levy. 
According  to  the  Office  for 


National  Statistics,  core  infla- 
tion was  buoyed  up  by  a 
strong  January  rise  of  8.7  per 
cent  in  seasonal  food  prices  — 
due  to  supply  pressure  cre- 
ated by  particularly  cold 
weather  — and  increases  in 
motoring  costs,  reflecting 
more  expensive  insurance 
premiums. 

The  headline  rate  rose 
sharply  due  to  a 15  per  cent 
monthly  rise  In  housing  costs 
as  mortgage  lenders  res- 
ponded to  October’s  quarter- 
point  rise  in  base  rates. 

City  analysts  said  the  eco- 
nomic case  for  raising  rates 
to  control  price  growth  was 
likely  to  be  put  into  cold  stor- 
age until  after  the  general 
election.  But  they  insisted 
that  the  latest  figures  short- 
er ed  the  odds  on  a rate  rise  to 
at  least  65  per  cent  in  May  or 
June. 

Adam  Cole.  UK  economist 
at  HSBC  James  CapeL  said: 
“The  market  is  becoming  too 
sanguine  on  base  rates  in  the 
longer  term,  hi  our  view,  the 
price  for  unrealistically  low 
rates  now  is  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther base  rate  increases  out 
Into  1998.” 

There  was  some  support  for 
the  Chancellor  in  the  goods 
component  of  the  Index,  how- 
ever. Annual  inflation  here 
slowed  to  25  per  cent  reflect- 
ing the  impact  of  the  strong 
pound  an  production-sector 
input  prices. 

Some  analysts  argued  that 
this  may  be  sufficient  to  offbet 
the  rise  to  3^  per  cent  erf  ser- 
vice-sector annual  inflation 
on  the  back  of  healthy  con- 
sumer spending. 


Airbus  claims 
Boeing  has 
super-jumbo 
under  wraps 


Financial  staff 


AIRBUS  managing  director 
Jean  Pierson  yesterday 
claimed  his  group  bad  been 
warned  that  arch-rival 
Boeing  would  unveil  plans  for 
a super-jumbo  just  ahead  of 
the  European  consortium's 
commitment  to  build  a 550- 
seat  jetliner. 

Airbus,  a consortium  of 
France’s  Aerospatiale.  Ger- 
many's Daimler  Benz  Aero- 
space, British  Aerospace  and 
Spain’s  Casa,  will  decide 
either  late  next  year  or  in 
1999  whether  to  build  the 
giant  A3XX- 

The  aim  Is  to  break 
Boeing's  monopoly  erf  large- 
capacity  airliner  business 
and  win  50  per  cent  of  the 
world  market  by  2002. 

Speaking  at  Airbus's  Tou- 
louse headquarters  yesterday, 
Mr  Pearson  said  two  airlines 
had  advised  Airbus  that 
Boeing  had  told  them  that  it 
was  poised  to  launch  a large 
airliner  as  soon  as  Airbus  is 
close  to  announcing  launch  of 
the  A3XX,  to  “cut  the  ground 
from  under  .Airbus”. 

Mr  FearsoD  said  Boeing 
wanted  to  retain  Its  domi- 
nance in  aircraft  seating  more 
than  400  passengers,  through 
its  747  jumbo  jet,  while  spend- 
ing as  little  as  possible. 

Last  night  a Boeing  spokes- 
woman said  the  company's 
large  aircraft  project  was  “on 
hold”,  with  workers  trans- 
ferred to  other  work.  Boeing's 
strategy  would  be  dictated  by 
the  market,  not  by  Airbus, 
she  said. 


Party  targets  late  payers 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


A LABOUR  government 
would  encourage  com- 
panies to  pay  their  bills 
promptly  by  drawing  up 
“league  tables"  listing  the  re- 
cord of  large  companies  in 
clearing  their  debts  to  smaller 
suppliers. 

During  a Commons  debate 
on  new  regulations  on  compa- 
nies, shadow  small  business 
minister  Barbara  Roche  made 
it  clear  that  Labour  would  not 
be  waiting  for  government  to 
take  action  on  late  payment, 
which  she  described  as  the 
“scourge  of  small  firms". 

Mrs  Roche  said  a Labour 


government  would  collabo- 
rate with  small  business 
organisations  to  collate  infor- 
mation on  average  payment 
periods  from  the  annual  re- 
ports. These  would  be  pub- 
lished as  a league  table  of 
prompt  payers,  allowing 
small  Anns  to  decide  for 
themselves  which  large  firms 
to  do  business  with. 

“I  have  already  spoken  to 
both  the  Forum  of  Private 
Business  and  the  Federation 
of  Small  Businesses,  both  of 
whom  are  keen  to  be  in- 
volved,” she  said. 

‘Too  many  small  firms  go 

to  the  wall  or  cannot  grow  be- 
cause of  late  payment  We 
simply  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  that  big  firms  and  gov- 


ernment departments  should 
use  small  firms  as  a source  of 
free  credit  Our  announce- 
ment makes  clear  that  large 
businesses  must  be  prepared 
to  come  clean  on  their  red  bill 
record." 

She  promised  that  a Labour 
government  would  introduce 
a package  of  reforms,  includ- 
ing statutory  interest  on  late 
payments  — a move  rejected 
earlier  In  tbe  debate  by  Small 
Business  Minister  Richard 
Page. 

Criticising  Labour’s  pro- 
posals, he  said:  “The  view  of 
email  business  is  clear.  Steps 
to  eradicate  late  payment 
must  be  taken  but  a statutory 
right  of  interest  is  not  the 
solution.” 


Notebook 


Waiting  on  the 
Labour  levy  bank 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

ABOUR'S  windfall  tax  on 
the  privatised  utilities 
two  new  names.  Gor- 
don Brown  calls  it  a windfall 
for  work  and  welfare  reform. 
Malcolm  Chatwin.  head  or 
Yorkshire  Electricity,  pre- 
ferred to  call  it  "the  revenge 
tax”. 

Mr  Chatwin  enjoys  good 
relations  with  Labour  but  on 
the  windfall  levy  his  message 
is  clear:  "We  are  not  in  a 
mood  to  talk  about  mecha- 
nism and  level.  We  are  in  the 
mood  to  say  it  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong." 

The  Yorkshire  chief  says  it 
is  unfair  because  the  excess 
profits  were  in  the  past  and 
many  of  the  beneficiaries, 
both  investors  and  fat-cat  di- 
rectors. have  long  since  gone. 

This  war  of  words  is  all  a 
bit  phoney.  Mr  Brown  is  un- 
likely to  set  out  the  exact 
scope  of  the  tax  until  Labour 
is  in  power  and  until  then  the 
companies  can  do  very  little. 

Once  they  do  know,  then  we 
can  expect  a real  fight,  but  the 
battle  is  unlikely  to  rage  for 
very  long. 

Look  at  Yorkshire.  SBC 
Warburg  predicts  that  a 
£5  billion  windfall  tax  would 
mean  the  company  stumping 
up  £66  million,  raising  its 
gearing  by  just  15  per  cent  to 
46  per  cent.  Debt-to-equity 
levels  of  this  sort  are  not  high 
— most  utilities  have  lived  al- 
most debt-free  for  years,  dol- 
ing out  special  dividends  to 
shareholders,  bonuses  which 
have  themselves  raised  gear- 
ing. 

For  National  Power  it  looks 
more  severe.  Its  contribution 
would  be  £474  million,  and 
BTs  £129  billion.  But  gearing 
levels  for  both  would  remain 
manageable. 

Gearing  is  much  higher 
where  US  companies  have 
taken  over,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans knew  the  tax  was  in  the 
offing.  Most  of  the  utilities 
will  be  able  to  maintain  divi- 
dend policies  even  though 
some  could  see  a slight  drop 
in  share  values. 

If  the  tax  is  set  at  higher 
than  £5  billion  the  firms 
might  argue  that  it  will 
threaten  investment,  jobs  and 
dividends.  But  it  hardly  looks 
like  the  basis  for  mounting  a 
popular  anti-tax  campaign. 

Especially  when  the  pur- 
pose is  to  pay  for  a back-to- 
work  programme  for  the  un- 
employed. The  utilities  may 
sometimes  appear  stupid,  but 
they  have  considerable  politi- 
cal nous.  Realpolitik  dictates 
they  will  conclude  that 
"windfall  for  welfare"  versus 
“the  revenge  tax”  looks  like 
an  unequal  fight. 


find.  Better  that  the  problems 

are  found  at  the  start  of  her 
time  at  the  helm  rather  than 
laieron. 

But  the  Penguin  debacle, 
coming  so  soon  after  the 
Mindscape  farce,  may  cause 
her  to  question  the  rigour  of 
the  financial  controls  within 
the  group. 

The  most  fascinating  aspect 
or  the  problems  at  Penguin 
USA  is  the  discovery  that  a 
single  rogue  publishing  exec- 
utive, aided  by  some  lax  ac- 
counting practices,  can  be- 
come caught  up  in  the  same 
kind  if  psychology  that  leads 
traders  in  financial  Institu- 
tions from  Barings  to  Sumi- 
tomo to  overtrade  in  the  hope 
that,  the  bigger  the  deals  they 
make,  the  more  chance  they 
have  of  steadying  the  enter- 
prise and  masking  the  loss. 

In  the  case  of  Penguin  USA. 
the  problem  has  centred  on 
the  discounts  that  publishers 
offer  ihe  booksellers.  What 
began  as  a little  over-enthusi- 
asm in  offering  these  dis- 
counts (and  then  concealing 
matters  on  an  odd  comer  of 
the  accounts)  started  to  in- 
volve real  money  ns  the  dis- 
counts were  ratcheted  up  to 
cover  the  shortfall:  the  classic 
spiral. 

What  has  brought  the  fig- 
ure up  to  the  £100  million  is 
the  acknowledgement  by 
Pearson  than  in  offering  big- 
ger discount  to  some  book 
chains  than  others,  tt  is  in 
breach  or  the  distribution  ar- 
rangements among  US  book- 
sellers and  might  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts.  Not  a 
happy  prospect,  given  the  US 
propensity  to  litigation. 

Certainly,  investors  who 
marked  Pearson  shares  down 
8 per  cent  were  not  in  the 
least  bit  sanguine  about  the 
size  of  the  problem:  they  are 
used  to  the  group's  errors. 


Scardino’s  scare 

RUNNING  Pearson  looks 
as  if  it  will  be  a little 
more  exacting  than  run- 
ning the  Economist,  as  Marjo- 
rie Scardino  is  beginning  to 


Tesco  tenacity 

IT  WOULD  be  temptins  to 
dismiss  the  Tesco  foray 
into  the  financial  services 
market  as  a bit  of  "me  too- 
ism”  — after  all.  Marks  & 
Spencer.  Virgin,  Direct  Line 
and  even  J Sainsbury  have 
been  there  first. 

But  this  is  serious  stuff:  It 
was  important  enough  for 
chairman  Lord  Maclaurln  to 
wave  goodbye  to  his  seat  on 
the  NatWest  board  now  that 
Tesco  has  mated  with  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
his  deputy.  David  Reid,  to 
step  down  from  Legal  & Gen- 
eral to  make  way  for  the 
supermarket  group's  new 
relationship  with  Scottish 
Widows. 

Using  its  Clubcard  as  a 
base.  Tesco  is  planning  an  all- 
out  onslaught  on  personal  fi- 
nancial services  from  bank- 
ing to  savings  products  and 
mortgages. 

The  big  battalions  of  the  fi- 
nancial  world  have  good 
reason  to  be  quaking:  in 
much  the  same  way  as  tbe 
supermarket  groups  have 
grabbed  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  petrol  retailing  market, 
by  means  of  driving  margins 
down  and  through  own- 
branding,  they  have  heady 
ambitions  in  finance. 

This  will  not  happen  in- 
stantly. Tesco  believes  it  will 
be  at  least  two  years  before  it 
starts  to  see  returns.  But  this 
is  a player  which  can  never 
be  discounted. 


Trader  expelled 
from  the  City 


Fight  for  part-timers’  pensions  fails 


Richard  Miles 


A TWO-YEAR  battle  to 
/A  win  compensation  for 
/lpart-tlnje  workers 
barred  from  occupational 
pension  schemes  ended  in 
failure  yesterday  when  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ruled 
against  a union  claim. 

Unions  representing  shop 
workers,  teachers,  college 
lecturers,  bank  employees 
and  health  service  staff 
hoped  to  seenre  up  to 
£95  million  in  backdated 
pension  beneflts. 

The  TUG  lodged  a number 
of  piaitwg  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral unions  after  a 1994  rul- 
ing in  the  European  Court 
of  Justice  that  employers 
who  blocked  part-timers 


from  pension  schemes 
could  be  guilty  of  indirect 
sex  discrimination. 

In  November  1995,  an  in- 
dustrial tribunal  heard  10 
test  cases  and  ruled  that 
backdated  compensation 
should  be  limited  to  two 
years  and  claims  could  be 
made  only  within  six 
months  of  the  worker  leav- 
ing a job. 

The  TUC  argued  that  this 
was  unfair  because  these 
workers  were  not  aware  at 
the  time  that  the  law  was 
going  to  change,  and  that 
compensation  should  reflect 
length  of  service  rather 
than  a nominal  two  years. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  de- 
cided not  to  refer  the  main 
points  of  the  TUC  claims  to 
the  European  court,  in  ef- 


fect putting  a halt  to  the 
action. 

John  Monks.  TUC  general 
secretary,  said  60,000  part- 
time  workers  bad  been  de- 
nied justice  by  the  decision. 
“The  Court  of  Appeal  rul- 
ing means  that  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  second-class 
workers-  We  are  . . . ur- 
gently considering  a far- 
ther appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,"  he  said. 

About  5.4  million  people 
work  part-time  out  of  a 
total  work  force  of  21  mil- 
lion, according  to  tbe  latest 
Labour  Force  Survey.  But 
only  350,000  of  the  part- 
timers  are  in  occupational 
pension  schemes.  The  TUC 
estimates  that  a further 
3 million  are  now  eligible 
to  join  such  schemes. 


Dan  Atkinson 


A FORMER  senior  trader 
at  merchant  bank 
Henry  Ansbacher  has 
been  expelled  from  the  City 
for  a “grossly  improper” 
transfer  of  more  than  £43,000 
of  the  bank's  money  to  an  as- 
sociate abroad.  Police  were 
notified  about  the  affair,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

Questioned  by  investiga- 
tors, David  Crook  "provided 
false,  misleading  and  substan- 
tially inaccurate  particulars" 
about  his  bank  accounts,  said 
the  stockbroking  supervisor, 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  (SFA». 

Mr  Crook  "consistently  and 
repeatedly  lied  or  resorted  to 
half-truths"  during  SFA  inter- 
views. said  the  agency’s  disci- 


plinary tribunal,  which  con- 
cluded be  was  not  fit  and 
proper  to  be  a representative 
of  the  bank. 

He  has  been  expelled  from 
the  City  and  told  to  pay  costs 
of  £8,500.  Ansbacher  has  been 
reprimanded,  fined  £20.000 

and  required  to  pay  £5.400 
costs.  The  bank  admitted  rail- 
ing properly  to  supervise  Mr 
Crook  and  failing  to  inform 
the  SFA  immediately  after  his 
activities  were  discovered. 

Mr  Crook,  a South  African 
national  joined  Ansbacher  in 
April  1991  as  a senior  dealer  in 
shares  and  gilts  issued  in  his 
home  country.  In  August  that 
year  be  arranged  for  Ans- 
bacher to  pay  $70,000  by  falsely 
claiming  the  hinds  were  mar- 
gin payments  to  open  a new 
Ansbacher  trading  account 
with  another  firm. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.06 
Austria  1B.74 
Belgium  S4.&4 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.7920 
Denmark  10.19 
Finland  7.95 


France  8 97 
Germany  2.66 
Greece  419.00 
Hong  Kong  12.31 
India  58  58 
Ireland  i Ml 
Israel  5.44 


Italy  2,639 
Malta  0.6045 
Netherlands  2.99 
New  Zealand  229 
Norway  10.50 
Portugal  288.40 
Saudi  Arabia  6.00 


Supplied  by  r.  jfWptJ  Pant  ioi  eluding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shaken. 


Singapore  225 
South  Africa  6.37 
Spain  225.00 
Sweden  11  88 
Switzerland  329 
Turkey  189.670 
USA  1.5935 


.itT 


Celia  Weston  and 
Michael  White 


LABOUR'S  attempts  to 
put  the  feasibility  of 
its  windfall  tax  be- 
yond question  failed 
yesterday  when  the  plans  pro- 
voked a new  barrage  of  criti- 
cism from  the  gas  regulator 
and  the  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry. 

Clare  Spottiswoode.  direc- 
tor general  of  Of  gas,  said  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Opposition  to  collect  money 
from  the  gas  industry  to  fi- 
nance its  spending  plans. 

The  C-BI  added  its  voice  to 
the  critics  when  chief  econo- 
mist Kate  Barker  said  the 
levy  would  set  "a  very  dis- 
turbing precedent  for  people 
who  are  thinking  of  investing 
in  the  UK". 

The  comments  cast  consid- 
erable doubts  on  a funda- 
mental component  of 
Labour's  election  promises 
to  use  a tax  on  the  privatised 
utilities  to  help  the  long- 
term and  young  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

But  Shadow  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  last  night 
restated  his  commitment  to 
the  tax  — and  to  equality  of 


opportunity  — when  he  out- 
lined how  the  first  £3  billion 
would  be  spent. 

“If  we  take  office  this 
spring,  we  will  within  a mat- 
ter of  weeks  introduce  a 
Labour  budget  which  will 
contain  the  windfall  tax,"  be 
pledged  in  the  course  of  a Fa- 
bian lecture  commemorating 
Anthony  Crosland.  one  of 
Labour's  most  fervent  post- 
war egalitarians. 

It  was  human  capital  that 
mattered,  Mr  Brown  said. 

Labour’s  manifesto  would 
include  a pledge  to  offer  a tax 
rebate  of  £60  a week  to  em- 
ployers taking  on  a young, 
jobless  person,  and  £75  a week 
to  those  taking  on  someone 
who  had  been  out  of  work  for 
two  or  more  years. 

He  said  the  plans  would 
cost  £600  million  In  the  first 
year  of  a Labour  government, 
with  £100  million  spent  on 
those  unemployed  for  at  least 
two  years.  Thereafter,  the 
scheme  would  cost  £500  mil- 
lion  a year  for  four  years  and 
be  made  mare  generous  if  the 
windfall  tax  produced  more 
than  £3  billion,  as  Mr  Brown’s 
advisers  expect 

“The  new  deal  for  the  un- 
employed is  the  first  building 
block  of  the  new  welfare  state 


Counting  the  cost 


Impact  of  windfall  tax  on  selected  companies: 

Gearing 


Company 

Levy,  Cm 

debt/equlty  K 

hi  gearing  % 

Anglian  Water 

84 

60 

8 

Thames  Water 

139 

47 

9 

Southern  Electric 

123 

16 

14 

Yorkshire  Electricity 

66 

46 

15- 

National  Power 

474 

92 

47 

BT 

1,290 

11 

10 

Rail  track 

55 

33 

3 

Total  for  industry 

5,000 

of  the  1990s."  Mr  Brown  said. 
The  second  block  would  be  to 
restore  the  work  ethic  at  the 
heart  of  the  welfare  state,  and 
the  third  to  restore  working 
incentives  by  lowering  the 
starting  rate  of  tax  to  lOp  in 
the  pound. 

Yesterday's  developments 
followed  controversy  earlier 
this  week  when  the  Conserva- 
tives claimed  that  Labour 
would  face  debilitating  legal 
challenges  on  the  tax  — an , 
accusation  vigorously  refuted 
by  Labour  using  expert  opin- 
ion which  said  the  tax  was  le- 
gally watertight  and  would 
withstand  any  challenge  in 
British  or  European  courts. 

Ms  Spottiswoode,  speaking 
at  the  launch  of  the  Ofgas 
annual  report,  said:  ‘T  try  to 
ensure  that  current  profits 
are  reasonable  and  not  exces- 
sive. It's  my  task  to  ensure 
shareholders  get  a fair  and 
not  an  excessive  return." 

Her  advice  to  Mr  Brown, 
who  is  seeking  the  comments 
of  utility  industry  watchdogs 
on  the  windfall  tax,  would  be 
the  same  as  two  years  ago.  “If 
Tm  doing  my  job  properly, 
there  won’t  be  any  excess 
profits,"  she  said. 

Labour  could  only  exact  a 
windfall  tax  on  previous  prof- 
its which  would  penalise 
today's  shareholders  for  yes- 
terday’s excesses,  she  said. 
“The  question  then  is  who  are 
you  taxing?" 

The  CBl’s  Ms  Barker  said 
the  business  community  had 
serious  objections  to  the  tax, 
irrespective  of  the  level  and 
the  utilities  affected. 

She  endorsed  Ms  Spottis- 
woode’s  comments  about  the 
retrospective  nature  of  the 
tax,  saying  it  would  hit  pres- 
ent shareholders  who  may 
not  have  benefited  from  high 
profits  and  dividends  from 
the  companies  In  the  past 


Hairdressing  style  guru  Toni  Mascolo,  seen  here  in  bis  Covent  Garden  salon,  plans  to  extend  his  Toni  & Guy  franchise  to  cover  a chain  of  pasta  cafes, 
bringing  to  London  the  style  of  cuisine  found  in  his  home  town  of  Pompeii  photoorapm:  martn  goown 


Sony  given  ‘small  firms’  aid 


Auditors  challenge  Merseyside’s  EU 
grant  countrol,  reports  Rob  Edwards 


Suppliers  agree  code 
to  halt  hard-sell  tactics 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


HARD-seU  techniques  by 
gas  suppliers  are  to  be 
outlawed  under  a code 
of  conduct  agreed  with  the  in- 
dustry, it  was  announced  yes- 
terday as  competition  to  sup- 
ply households  goes  into  its 
second  phase. 

The  gas  companies,  all  of 
which  have  agreed  to  become 
members  of  the  Direct  Selling 
Association,  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  organise  a follow-up 
visit  to  every  customer  to  en- 
sure they  are  happy  with 
their  decision  to  change  sup- 
plier. 

Announcing  the  decision, 
Clare  Spottiswoode,  director- 
general  of  industry  watchdog 
Ofgas.  said:  "We  hope  to  catch 
poor  practices  at  a very  early 
stage  and,  if  there  is  a prob- 
lem, we  will  seriously  con- 
sider licence  amendments.” 


The  move  to  control  door- 
step selling  follows  com- 
plaints from  householders  In 
the  first  phase  of  competition 
which  gave  500,000  household- 
ers in  the  South-west  the 
choice  to  switch  from  British 
Gas. 

Competition  in  Dorset  and 
the  former  county  of  Avon 
from  this  week  adds  another 
500,000  customers  and,  from 
March,  East  and  West  Sussex 
and  Kent  will  be  included  in 
phase  two,  taking  to  2 million 
the  number  of  consumers 
being  offered  a choice  of  gas 
supplier.  About  18  per  cent  of 
BG's  customers  moved  to  new 
suppliers,  including  12  per 
cent  of  poorer  consumers  on 
pre-payment  meters. 

The  tightening  of  proce- 
dures follows  a record  year 
for  complaints  about  service 
standards  and  concerns  about 
the  treatment  of  poorer  cus- 
tomers. Meter  installations 
and  connections  will  also  be 


| open  to  competition  by  April 
next  year,  Ms  Spottiswoode 
said. 

No  date  or  geographical  reg- 
ions had  yet  been  agreed  for 
the  third  phase  of  competition 
which  is  expected  to  Involve 
another  2.5  million  domestic 
and  industrial  gas  users. 

She  added  that  Ofgas 
wanted  to  mount  a legal  chal- 
lenge to  British  Gas  about  the 
publication  of  information  on 
its  operations.  More  details 
should  be  made  public  to  aid 
competition. 

“A  lot  of  British  Gas  com- 
plaints about  confidentiality 
are  bogus,"  she  said.  ‘It’s 
time  to  test  the  law,  to  publish 
and  wait  for  BG  to  take  us  to 
court  because  we  feel  we’re 
not  putting  enough  In  the 
public  domain.  It  would  not 
be  prudent  to  do  it  all  In  one 
go  in  1998.  We  will  discuss  the 
best  way  to  introduce  compe- 
tition to  the  rest  of  the 
country." 


SONY  and  Mobil  each 
received  European  aid 
earmarked  for  “small 
and  medium-sized  enter- 
prises” on  Merseyside,  a 
confidential  report  by  the 
European  Court  of 
Auditors  reveals. 

The  report,  leaked  to  the 
Guardian,  accuses  the  Gov- 
ernment Office  for  Mersey- 
side of  trying  to  hide  an 
£88,000  grant  to  Sony  In 
1995  by  requesting  its  ex- 
clusion from  monitoring 
figures.  “Sony  only  became 
aware  that  it  had  in  fact 
received  European  Union 
monies  as  a result  of  our 
audit,”  it  says. 

Mobil  was  given  an  EU 
grant  of  almost  £60,000  by 
Wlrral  Borough  Council  to 
help  improve  the  environ- 
ment of  its  refinery. 

The  report  — by  the  Euro- 
pean equivalent  of  the  UK’s 
National  Audit  Office  — 
says  that  the  management 
of  investment  by  the  EU  to 
help  industrial  regenera- 
tion on  Merseyside  suffers 
from  “serious  ongoing 
weaknesses" . 

It  gives  a damning  ac- 
count of  the  Government's 
persistent  failure  to  supply 
adequate  records  of  how  EU 
money  has  been  spent  over 
the  past  seven  years.  The 


Government  bas  been  given 
until  Tuesday  to  respond. 

The  report  focuses,  in 
particular,  on  the  more 
than  £4  million  of  assis- 
tance since  1989  allegedly 
earmarked  for  “small  and 
medium-sized  enterprises” 
on  Merseyside. 

Mldo  2,  one  of  Mersey- 
side’s EU-funded  pro- 
grammes, claims  to  have 
helped  131,846  small  and 
medium-sized  enterprises 
In  the  early  1990s.  The 
Court  of  Auditors  contrasts 
this  with  the  fact  that  only 
21,905  businesses  in  the 
area  were  registered  for 
VAT  in  1995. 

‘Tor  the  period  exam- 
ined, 1989-1996,  the  man- 
agement of  EU  funds  has 


been  and  continues  to  be 
seriously  weak,”  the  report 
concludes. 

Since  1989  the  EU  has  in- 
vested £894  million  in  in- 
dustrial regeneration  on 
Merseyside  — much  the 
most  aid  paid  to  any 
English  region.  In  a letter 
last  week  to  the  committee 
monitoring  EU  investment 
in  the  area.  Dennis  Morri- 
son. head  of  the  Govern- 
ment Office  for  Merseyside, 
said  that  the  report  con- 
tained “no  suggestion  of 
fraud  or  impropriety”. 

A spokesman  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Office  for  Mersey- 
side said  last  night  “The 
operation  of  European 
funds  in  Merseyside  Is 
undertaken  in  an  open  and 
transparent  manner  in 
which  all  parties,  including 
the  European  Commission, 
have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute.” 


Shell  strikes  it  rich 
as  profits  lap  £1 1 bn 
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Roger  Cow* 


CONTROVERSIAL  oil 
conglomerate  Shell 
roared  to  record  profits 
last  year  thanks  to  a strong 
oil  price,  rising  sales  and  a 
recovery  In  its  chemicals 
business. 

The  group  reported  pre-tax 
profits  of  almost  £H  billion, 
up  36  per  cent,  from  sales 
which  rose  18  per  cent  to 
£82  billion.  Net  income  on  a 
current  cost  basis,  which  oil 
companies  favour,  rose  15  per 
cent  to  £5.2  billion. 

The  oil  price  broke  the  S20- 
per-barrel  level  last  year  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Gulf 
War,  boosting  profits  or  the 
production'  operation  by 
three-quarters  to  £3.2  billion. 

Chairman  John  Jennings 
said  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 


dict whether  oil  prices  would 
remain  at  present  levels. 

He  added  that  the  global 
retail  market  remained  diffi- 
cult especially  in  the  UK, 
where  last  year’s  price  war 
led  to  petrol  being  sold  at 
break-even  prices. 

Shell  is  believed  to  have 
been  talking  to  Snlnsbury 
about  a forecourt  joint  venture 
but  indicated  yesterday  that  it 
was  some  way  from  a deal. 

Shell's  chemicals  business 
saw  profits  drop  by  30  per 
cent  to  £762  million  despite  Si 
dramatic  recovery  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

The  group  also  announced 
that  Phil.  Watts  would  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  Mr  Jen- 
nings' imminent  retirement. 
Mr  Watts  headed  the  Nige- 
rian operations  until  shortly 
before  the  storm  over  Shells 
activities  in  Ogoniland.  I 
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CALL  FREE  TODAY  FOR 

FREE  CALLS  FOR  LIFE 


PDCET  is  SMUTS  OF  FREE 
rfiLL  CALLS  PER  MONTH  FOR 
LIFE  WORTH  UP  ID 
£7403  be.  W PER  YEAR 


NEW  | 

NOKIA  1611  I 
£9.99  vat 

» 


core  LEATHER  CARRY  CASE 
ri\LL  AND  IN-CAR  ADAPTOR 


AND  IN-CAR  ADAPTOR 
WORTH  CSS  ic  VAT 


CDFF  COUNTDOWN  MEUSER9UP 
ri\LL  FORI  YEAR  WITH  THE 


FORI  YEAR  WITH  THE 
CELLPHONES  DIRECT 
ADVANTAGE  CARD 


pnrr  lifetime  product 
rV\E.E.  WARRANTY 
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CDFF  14-DAY  MONET  RACK 
IIVLL  GUARANTEE 


FREE  deuvdw  ,M 4 w°MmG 


0 O CO  ^ 


PRICE  PLEDGE  - Wl  ufcn* 
JdmtiSHl  rifcrlor  Asphne. 


TOTAL  SAVINGS  IN  FIRST  YEAR 


VS£129£* 
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CELLPHONES  DIRECT  TARIFF 
G0MEC1HB  CHARGE  £3U5  0304-00. 

rami  berth  ni.M  tas+ m. 
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<USpmn(S|H-MQ  U£fe*-M(Up+IH} 
ONE  SECOND  BILLING 

WMMwnaBB  HIM  ON  BE  « KM0IR. 

EL  mums  cmeoannt  qg«  smarm 


NEW  GSM  MODEL  1611. 

♦ Up  to  3.5  hre  talk-time 
.■'110  nrs  standby 

♦ SMS  send  ana  receive 

♦ Weight  25Qg 


FREEPHONE  0800  000  888 

CREDIT  CIRC  ORDERING  MOTUIIE  WEEKDAYS  5SM  TO  9FM  WEEKENDS  9AM  TS 
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First  Sight! 


Chubb  on  the 
wanted  list 


CHUBB,  the  lock  and  fire  extinguisher  manufacturer,  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  received  a takeover  approach  from  an  un- 
named bidder  which  could  value  the  company  at  up  to 
£1.27  billion.  Chubb  — which  was  spun  off  from  Racal  in  1992 — 
said  it  was  in  discussions  which  could  lead  to  a recommended  • 
offer  being  made  for  the  group,  at  no  more  than  450p  a share. 
Chubb  shares  raced  up  79p  to  420p. 

City  analysts  suggested  an  American  company,  such  as  Tyco 
International  or  Republic,  would  be  the  likeliest  bidder. 

Other  potential  bidders  could  include  Securicor  or  Yale 
owner  Williams  Holdings,  which  has  built  up  a £500  million 
war  chest  for  possible  acquisitions,  although  such  a deal  would 
probably  face  a monopolies  inquiry.  — Ion  King 


Just  one  glimpse  of  the  Gateway  2000 P5- 133  is  all  it  takes  to 
start  a love  affair  that  will  last  a lifetime. 


Britannia  bonuses 


A MILLION  members  oTBritannia  Building  Society  are  to  receive 
cash  bonuses  averaging  £35  in  the  latest  move  by  a society  to 
prove  the  benefits  of  mutuality . Unveiling  the  £35  million  cash 
distribution  yesterday,  Britannia  said  the  payment  was  the  first 
of  many  annual  bonuses  rewarding  customers  of  more  than  one 
year's  standing 

Gerald  Gregory,  marketing  director,  likened  the  bonus  to  a 
“pseudo  dividend"  which  would  compare  favourably  with  any 
future  dividends  paid  by  the  four  societies  planning  to  convert  to 
banks  this  year.  — Richard  Miles 


Thanks  to  a 13 3 MHz  Intd*  Rnttium" 
A processor  it  boasts  PC  muscle  and 
speed  that  needs  to  be  sampled  to  be 
believed.  Yooll  just  love  the  way  it 
handles  your  tasks,  from  business- 
ill1^^  critical  wort  to  every  day 

comma  nicab'oas.  And  best  of  alL 
every  Gateway  system  is  individually 
configured  - which  means  you  can  custom- 
build  tbe  PC  you  need  with  tbe  features  you  want! 
From  screen  size  to  hard  drive  to  memory,  you  choose! 


All  this  is  backed  up  with  our  pride  and  joy,  award-winning 
service  and  support,  including: 


i Intel®  133MHz  Pentium*  Processor 
16MB  SDRAM,  expandable  to  64MB 
3d"  1.44MB  Floppy  Disk  Drive 
Milsunri  12X  CD-ROM 
Western  Digital"1 1.2GB  EIDE  Hard  Drive 
Matrox  MGA  3D  Graphics  Accelerator  2MB  SGRAM 
13"  Crystaj^can1*  Colour  Monitor 1 
ATX  Desktop 

Microsoft-  Windows*  95  105  Keyboard 
MS*  Windows  95,  MS  Mouse  version  2D 
MS  Office  97  Small  Business  Edition  (SBE)  Plus 
3 Year  Limited  Warranty 


Rover  in  components  warning 


Free  telephone  technical  support  od  all  your  hardware  and 
software  for  as  long  as  you  own  your  PC. 


£949  (£1149.15  inc.  VAT  & Delivery) 


ROVER  may  buy  more  components  from  overseas  to  offset  the 
impact  of  sterling's  rise  against  the  German  mark,  the  chief 
executive  Walter  HasseDms,  said  yesterday.  Although  Rover  had 
hedged  its  foreign  exchange  positions  with,  the  end  of  next  year, 
Dr  Hasselkus  said  rates  ofDM2.70-2-80  to  tbe  pound  would  create 
problems  for  Rover  and  British  industry. 

Rover,  owned  by  the  German  group  BMW,  spends  heavily  on 
British-made  components  and  is  pursuing  a policy  of  increasing 
exports.  Rover  said  output  from  its  Land  Rover  subsidiary  was 
expected  to  rise  to  180,000  vehicles  next  year,  from  130,000  this 
year,  with  the  launch  ofa  small  offroad  vehicle  this  autumn.  — 
Industrial  staff 


A 30-day  do  quibble  money-back  guarantee 
(shipping  costs  not  refundable)  pins 
Gateway  2000  warranties. 


Valentine's  Day  Party  on  Friday  14th  February 
at  the  Gateway  2000  Showroom,  10  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  WC2E  9HE. 


CaU  our  Friendly  Sales  Team  now! 


Showroom  Hours  of  Business: 
1230  pm  - 630  pm  Mondays 
930  am  - 630  pm  Tuesday  - Friday 
10.00  am  - 4.00  pm  Saturdays 
Closed  Sunday  and  Bank  Holidays 


Row  over  Paymaster  sale 


US  computer  company  EDS  and  business  services  group  Hot® 
Robinson  are  to  pay  £22.7  million  for  the  Paymaster  General 
Agency,  which  handles  the  Government’s  banking  and  armed 
forces  pay  roll,  in  a rushed  sale  before  the  general  election. 

Derek  Poster,  Labour’s  shadow  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  said  the  sale  appeared  to  beat  a knock-down  price.  "It 
is  highly  disturbing  to  learn  that  the  Government’s  vital  banking 
arm  has  been  sold  to  a firm  with,  no  banking  experience  whatso- 
ever." — David  Hendce 
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Victory  leap . . . Hawaiian  Sam  takes  the  open  ditch  on  his  way  to  winning  the  novice  handicap  chase  at  Sandown  yesterday  photo:  frank  baron 

Dorans  Pride  down  but  not  out  of  Gold  Cup 


Old’s  novice  to  miss 
main  Cheltenham 
event  after  easy  win. 
Graham  Rock  reports 

IT  IS  probably  disingenu- 
ous to  describe  any  horse 
who  wins  by  21  lengths  as 
disappointing,  but 
following  the  wide-margin 
victory  of  Juyush  in  the  Vil- 
lage Novices'  Hurdle  at  San- 
down Park  yesterday,  Jim 
Old  confirmed  that  his  borse 
would  miss  the  Champion 
Hurdle  for  one  of  the  novice 
events  at  the  Cheltenham 
Festival. 

Those  who  had  the  temerity 
to  take  1-6  about  the  winner 
had  to  endure  the  longest  four 
minutes  of  their  lives.  Juyush 
jumped  as  though  seeing  hur- 
dles for  the  first  time,  and  al- 
most dislodged  Jamie  Os- 
borne when  blundering  at  the 
last,  but  his  superiority  over 
fifth-rate  opposition  was  able 
to  see  him  borne  with  ease. 

Following  a lengthy  post- 
race conference  between  Os- 
borne, Jim  Old  and  owner 
Wally  Sturt  it  emerged  that 
Juyush  had  become  unsettled 
when  Healings  fan  alongside 
the  winner  at  tbe  third 
hurdle. 

“It  hadn't  happened  to  him 
before,  and  it  frightened 
him."  Old  explained.  “If  it's 
soft  at  Cheltenham  he’ll  run 
In  the  two-mller,  but  he  will 
go  for  the  Sun  Alliance  if  file 
ground  is  Cast  I've  nothing  in 
mind,  but  I wouldn't  rule  out 
running  him  again 

beforehand." 

Old  reported  that  the  cham- 
pion hurdler  Collier  Bay  was 
in  good  form  following  Ids 
successful  reappearance  at 
Towcester  last  week.  “He's  in 


great  shape.  He’s  a big  horse 
who  has  progressed  since  last 
year,  said  the  trainer. 

“He’s  difficult  to  get  fit  lie's 
so  burly,  but  he's  very 
pleased  with  bmseH  The  race 
Win  have  done  him  a world  of 
good.  Only  1 can  muck  it  up 
now." 

With  Collier  Bay's  regular 
jockey,  Graham  Bradley,  sus- 
pended. Jamie  Osborne  took 
over  at  Towcester.  He  rides 
Large  Action,  second  favour- 
ite for  the  Champion  Hurdle, 
and  while  being  necessarily 
diplomatic  In  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  two  princi- 
pals, it  was  clear  he  margin- 
ally preferred  Collier  Bay. 

“I  was  Impressed  with  him_ 
He  took  a blow  just  when  ReZ- 
feeel  was  moving  up,  going  the 
better,  looking  as  though  be 
was  going  to  beat  me,  but  Col- 
lier Bay  is  nothing  if  not 
tough.  That’s  one  of  the  quali- 
ties that  makes  him  go  hard  to 
beat  HeU  improve  a hell  of  a 
lot  for  the  run.  It  looked  and 
felt  like  a Cheltenham-win- 
ning performance. 

“Make  A Stand  comes  into 
it  after  Newbury,  but  Collier 
Bay  and  Large  Action  are  the 
two  class  horses  of  the  race. 
Ifs  difficult  to  equate  their 
chances  because  they’ve  won 
on  very  different  ground. 

“Large  Action  has  done 
nothing  wrong  and  I can't  dis- 
count my  mount  as  a Cham- 
pion Hurdle  winner.  One  is 
6-1  and  the  other  is  5-1.  I 
wouldn't  argue  with  that." 

Osborne  rides  Coome  Hill 
in  the  Gold  Cup.  “He  goes 
there  with  some  sort  of  a 
chance,  and  if  that’s  true  he 
must  be  well  treated  in  the 
Grand  National  with  lOst 
51b.” 

Coome  Hill  will  warm  up 
for  Cheltenham  in  the  Jim 
Ford  Chase  at  Wlncanton 
next  Thursday. 


Dorans  pride  feu  for 
the  first  time  In  his 
chasing  career  when 
heading  for  a comfortable 
success  in  the  Klnloch  Brae 
Chase  at  Thurles  yesterday, 
and  no  decision  on  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Gold  Cup 
will  be  made  for  a couple  of 
weeks,  writes  Graham  Rock. 

The  second  favourite  for 
the  big  race  at  Cheltenham 
had  jumped  well  until  his 
error  two  fences  from 
home,  where  he  led  by  five 
lengths. 


Attempting  to  put  in  an 
extra  stride,  Dorans  Pride 
breasted  the  fence  and  tum- 
bled to  the  turf. 

The  experience  will  not 
be  lost  on  him,  and  a horse 
of  his  talent  should  not  be 
written  off  prematurely  for 
tbe  Gold  Ctzp  In  a season 
which  has  produced  very 
few  legitimate  challengers 
for  the  most  prestigious 
prize  in  steeplechasing. 

“He  seems  OK  and  I hope 
he  Is  fine  in  the  morning.” 
said  Michael  Hourigan.  the 


gelding's  trainer.  “Shane 
(Broderick)  said  he  was 
travelling  strongly  when  he 
pnt  down  at  the  second  last 

“He  got  away  with  doing 
that  at  Leopardstown,  hut 
not  here.  The  sun  may  have 
cast  a shadow  at  the  fence 
and  distracted  the  borse, 
bat  r*m  not  making  a silly 
excuse  like  that.  They  are 
there  to  be  jumped,  and 
Dorans  Pride  didn’t  man- 
age it  this  time.” 

Broderick  was  naturally 
disappointed.  “I  definitely 


would  have  won.  He  was 
travelling  super  and  it’s 
hard  to  explain  why  he  got 
that  one  wrong.”  The  error 
allowed  Merry  Gale  to  beat : 
Royal  Monntbrowne  by 
three-quarters  of  a length, 
but  the  winner  did  not  im- 
press Jim  Dreaper.  . 

“With  due  respect  to  the 
runner-up,  Merry  Gale  did 
not  achieve  enough  to  war- 
rant going  for  either  cham- 
pionship race  at  Chelten- 
ham,” said  his  trainer.  The 
John  Hughes  Memorial  at 


Liverpool  Is  a possible  tar- 
get for  him. 

The  Queen  Mother  Cham- 
pion Chase  will  be  the  next 
race  for  Strong  Promise, 
providing  the  going  is  not 
too  testing.  “We  will  also 
put  him  in  the  Cathcart.  in 
case  be  fells  at  the  first,” 
said  Geoff  Hubbard,  “but  if 
the  ground  Is  soft,  he  would 
miss  the  meeting  altogether 
and  wait  for  Liverpool, 
where  he  would  be  running 
over  his  best  distance  of 
two  and  a half  miles.” 


wings 


Graham  Rock 


THE  progressive  Dextra 
Dove  attempts  to  adver- 
tise his  Marten  Grand 
National  prospects  In  the  Stag 
j TTandir-ap  Chase  at  Sandown 
today,  but  he  will  have  his 
work  cutout  to  concede  61b  to 

HH1  Of  TuBow.  who  has  yet  to 

realise  Ms  potential. 

Benefiting  from  tbe  jump- 
ing errors  of  his  rivals,  Dex- 
tra Dove  won  the  Agfa  Dia- 
mond Chase  over  this  course 
and  distance  from  Northern 
Hide,  the  only  opponent  to 

finlch. 

Hill  Of  Tullow  (3.4 5).  a 
leading  staying  novice  chaser 
last  season,  has  taken  time  to 
come  to  hand  this  year.  He 
found  the  distance  inadequate 
when  third  to  Dublin  Flyer 
and  Addington  Boy  at  Chel- 
tenham last  time,  but 
stifle  r test  of  stamina,  should 
suit  him  ideally: 

Superior  Finish,  third  to 
Rough  Quest  in  the  Grand 
National  last  year,  reappears 
after  a long  absence  and  will 
surely  improve  for  the  outing. 

David  Nicholson,  who 
trains  HH1  Of  Tullow,  should 
be  cm  fee  mark  with  Cer- 
tainly Strong  <2.00)  in  the 
Sabrina  Goodwill  “I  Love  You 
Always"  Handicap  Chase. 

Nigel  Twiston-Davies  could 
also  land  a double  with 
Queen  Of  Spades  (1-30).  who 
has  the  best  formm  the  Fox 
Novice  Hurdle,  and  Shore 
Party  (4.50)  in  the  conclud- 
ing National  Hunt  Flat  race. 

Shore  Party  followed  a good 
second  to  Lady  Rebecca  at 
Chepstow  with  a fifth  to  Prin- 
ceful  at  Towcester.  There  was 
no  obvious  explanation  for 
that  disappointing  ran,  but  on 
the  home  gallops  he  appears 
to  be  back  to  his  best 


Sandown  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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1 RIHlaO  WAOOBBIAmi(CO)J  Pearce  B-IMD 

2 IS1C86-  CAPTAIN  MARMALADS (435)  DThoa  8-11-7 

1980  ST0«  OUUB  (24)  J Whyte  4-11-4 

ODD  SOU5SE  (20)  itaURavatoy  4-1L4  . 


.A  Ota 

MrRWrttey  (T) 


4WQ3-  EMERALD  VOTIIHS  (263)  (D)F  Cohn  10-11-2 
UF3K8UWHW8UA  (4)  (■RJKWbvrote  5-lt-f  — 

DD-FD03  DR  DAVE  (9)  P CMMngs  5-11-1 

0P-C4U  W0RPr9WWW>C1«9)LWnlDi4Htel'6-11-1  ■— 

887040  ROCOHO  KMGHT  (129)  C Jonas  7-10-12  

m«iioRinmBAHBum(CD)itauawciifr.io0  - 
nvgpm  JBSTA  9WAII  fll)  ItaLtetoan  6-104  1 


P Hfeaw 

— JPUBay 
— JHpa* 


4 
9 
« 

7 
9 
9 
10 
11 

IQRROmiwa Some 0.1— III  WtoT.WrttetoWtalO 

■rttoRR  7-4  Souaao.  4-1  Sumer  Vita,  8-t  Qundd  vontora.  Caoten  HanuaUte.  6-1  Wordy's  NWd.  W 

Daw,  W-i  Rudi'a  Ganate.  13-1  Pecone  KrtghL  iin— n 


CBee(7) 

.^JAWoCwtop 
— -DLetay  * 

— TPtea— e(2) 


2J20  I'lBWCE  CARLTON  HAIBNCAP  CNA»  3 


illOpdiB^UO 

ZM21-P  ARTtesrans  (13)  (0(0)  (BP)  OBrannan  0-12-0 

Q13DF-6  DARREN  m BRAVE  (23)  (0)  C BrateO-TT-O 


-Btoartay 


PPP5T3  HHlPR0mDBMHfT(11)GChwla9-Jam0-IF4  X Ain>wrw(7) 

2AKB05  MR  Wnr*nB1(1B)(D)P  Gesrtee  HMV-4 MMarofew* 

D2438P  BISN  NBAOR(14i)CCD)llCoorabe  12-11-4 

OH-PUP  CALL  MK  SURLY  (10)  HfeS  J Creee  17-1 1-3 
P3D032  GOOD  PCHALAIHWnOAHohOJ  T3-10-W 
3KHF57  WOOB  WONDNB  (TO  U Bndatock  7-HK 
4H1-PIW  VKIDHTBATE(II)  Mrs  LJowe0 12-10 


10  P94P-SD  SOUmSOQUDEN  (M)  J Hhyta  9-10-0 
TOP  FORM  TVSi  Dane*  Tbe  tone  9,  Qeod  For  A Lana 
■eNtaw  HH  Dairen  The  tome.  7-a  Oood  For  A Lainl).  9-S  Wsoe  Wondor.  6-1  Wfepparo  DNighL  Ift 
bhradBr,  5-1  Arte  Wtagv  W-l  Gien  Htege.  IQnwin 


2.55  EBP  HOVKX  HOROLfi  2ra  4T  £2,701 

OD-J0  ARM.  BIWBnN  (29)  JMMIN  6-11-0  . 


VE5  ARCTIC  TRRHWH  (19)  H Brwhtock  0-11-0 

0-0?  CLDnOH  (2»K  Bailey  6-1  HI 

00  HOUOIAM  BAY  (28)  L Wsidtoglm  5-11-0 

020-232  PEACE  LORD  (»4)  MrtDHatoo  7-1  VO 

« SUP  HI  RAPWR  (81)  G Hurtard  5-1  VO  . — 
40M»  CLASHAWAR  (840)  0 Bremen  7-W-0 


15  THE  UUIYCAPna  (IDO  D Thom  5-1041  - 
PORM  T1P3»  Peace  Lord  B,  Cfctco  7,  Apr9  BwvwnBi  9 


: 11-0  CUnton.  6-4  Peace  Lnr4  0-1  Aprfl  SerartMO-i  AreBe  Trtunato  B-l  Soper  Raptor.  The  Lap) 
Cajaaki  a men 


3.30  bet  wm<  im  tote  Nonce  chase  sm  noptecs^m 


400-060  CNARINR  UM  (IS)  Mr*  LJtntA  7-10-10 
504-14  IWRANCH  (18)  N Qasette  7-W-HJ  .. 
42355P  JOICBR  JACK  (69)  R Dean  12-10-10 
6TF2-0  ROLUSION  BUUNt  PS)  J Bast  KVH-10 


0/liPPi-  9HARROW  BAY  (944)  A KotD*  lO-ID-fl]  . 
0005-05  OT9L9WA  (70)  0 Hubbard  7-10^ 

OP  BtUHJUHOg  (15)  0 Brennan  6-XL5  - 


B44ttno:4-9  ntppance,  6-1  UesUsdo.  9-1  RotfeBlon  Bade.  10-1  Oiaitar  Lana.  Bternwr  Bay.  W-1  Jowr 
JarA.  25-1  Mmudue.  7 nnn 


4.05  WUHI  WALES  MEMORIAL  CUP  Hum  I8UT  CflaTPtwwetonml  2m  DMlOyte  CL909 

1 OUIV  ARISEn3D3)AV3rayB-1V10 E Junes  (7) 

1 1714P2-1  CABONTAIIOST(19)(D)tta  M Ftowsley  1V1J-H SSwfen 

a rss2.'50-  DraeaLM  (274)  J Turner  12-11-n ATiimies(S) 

4 6P0413.'-  WARDS (993) (CQ0D Crown  1V1VW  ABetert(7)* 

9 TB-F  BNOnC  (7)  (BP)  P ChWUnQS  8-1 VH) ctnpm  (•) 

a 114U5P- JD5TJACX  (290)  (CD)  PJonsson  ll-ll-W  . — 

7 12TUT47-  MO  NOSE TBX (4091(D)  IVBurrM  [VIVID 

9 10-4  PR8tEAL«37)(CO)G»cC0U1  tO-IVW 

9 PTW-T  PNOaONO(7)|CO)PC«u*»«l7-1V10  . 

10  3F0PP-  SPARTAN  SSLVBI  (301)  M Btoom  11-1V10  „ 

TOP  POWM  TON  Cab  Be  1to«al  9,  Pro  Dm  7,  Prtart  8 


V4C«D  On  Target  9-1  Pro  Bono,  10-1  PrlraaL  0-1  JuN  Jack.  14-1  No  HwTrtx.  UoOc.  W-1 
Emsee-H.  10  mam 


-JABteCwtay 

..HB-rytT) 


4.40 1 

1 4V3253  LORD  MOT90IOD4NI  (90)  J Navflto  7-17-0 

2 4T3-103  OT9LAin(9a)(D}aBtewM7-ll-M) 

3 0/5311-5  im'tl  HIU1 ATMMBY  (16)  (0)  C Egfelon  7-1  V>  . 

4 3L’-0212  KtHTAVI  t3)(D)  T Donnelly  7-10-7 - ratal 

6 lia/V  DHH nmtALD (1509) (CD) Gtoteay  10-10-4  Kate. 

9 flbP-B)  AJDAR  (10)  (CD)  0 Brenean  5-10-0 aBntan 

TOR  PORM  TPt  TteMteeMbenry  8,  RWte  7 

Betttos  7-4  KktevL  5-4  Lord  McfimnouiW.  1V4  MeneUte.4-1  TVOdteaHhanry.  12-1  kttb  EmartttL 

20-1  Alter.  8 lure  Ml 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — SOUTHWELL:  2.10  World 
Without  End.  NEWCASTLE:  3.50  Potato  Man. 


Results 


CATTERICtC 

ISO  (Dm  31  Ch)(  1.  C43VHR  POMTT,  P 
Carftorry  M-Ttor);  a,Stteto»B  H""*  (6-3)1 
3,  ABete  (ED-11  7 raft  5.  d»L  (J  RBOoraltn 
TotK Cl rtii  Cl. 10,  E1.7D.  Dual  F:  C2  JQ  CSF: 
C3.1B. 

sum  (2m  H«tte)i  1,  SIX  CLERKS.  P Cdr- 
hurry  (4-«  Im),  2,  Tawftfl;  (7-1);  3,  BkMy 
Rp*w  (17-11.  13  ran.  1X7.  (J  BROorold) 
Tola:  El  .4ft  Cl.ia  ei  Ja  Cl  4a  Dual  F;  Earn 
Trtartasa  csfmjo. 

2LH  (tow  If  IlOyto  a+  1,  BOLD  PL 
OBOH,  B storey  (14-1):  2,  Tiu  CUM  (6-4 
jftMBrt;  S,  (panw  KaO  (0-4  |nMB«|  6 ran. 
5.18  (BftottMsmTouicis.iaExaaci.ia 

Dual  P:  £9.30.  CSF.  E34.13L 
UOfa  IMIOyda  Hdta)l  T,  MEADOW 
HYMN,  p Cmterry  (Evans  (avk  2.  Cltwar 
my  (7-1);  a,  nwrafa  wun  ko-d  is  ran. 
3,  <UO  (J  FltzGaraM)  TtWr  fl.Bft  ClAL 
Dl.iQ. C2-60  Dual f- rifio. Trio; E25.60. CSF: 
EMI. 

4jOO  (2BI  3f  Cta^  1,  WEAVER  CBMQU 

MMtdoneyfll-fl  Itnrt:  2,  A Bertnnr  [13-B):  8. 
Btetotg  TraB  (11-4)  3 run.  S.  29.  IW8Wr«y> 
Tote:  Cliffl.  Dual  F:  C1».  CSF:  0.50.  !*■ 
CuBh  Suproner 

4416  (ton  31  HdtoJi  1 , CHCHAHTES  COT- 
TAOB.  E Callaghan  (5-11;  8,  POkiirateii 
(9-11. 3,  Ay^  EMAflite  [4-1  lav).  10  ran. 
Hd.  X (J  Jeflanon)  Tow  D080:  C02ft  Ei  30, 
a.70.  Dual  F;  taasa  Trio:  £5420.  CSP. 
£4025  TrtcasL  C16488. 

QUADPOTICT50. 

PLACWPOTsESOO 


UNQFIELD 

1.S5  (IM  m)J  1,  HATTAAPEH,  MSS  L 

Shaun  (5-2  taw);  2,  Calewfcte  (3-ik  3. 
Ctery  Chief  (19-1).  a ran.  1.  7.  (MhH  B 
Sander*)  Tool  £3./U  £2.10.  C1.3a  w.ea 
Duel  F:  CIO.  00.  CSF:  IS  7A  Trlcaah  CB929. 
2J25  (2>a)r  1,  HATTMIAS  HYSnOURG 
Sanders  (6-4  tntttvfc  2.  OM  Mate  mag 
(14-1):  3,  toetnty  Your.  (64  )nWcw).  7 
ran.  3.  nk.  (Miss  B Sandora)  Tata-  O.affi 
£1  30.  C2.00.  Dual  F:  0 1 .10.  CSF.  £24  94. 
OOO  (W>  f,  SBWT,  A Cl art  (7-1).  2, 
torttee  Carrie  CB-lf.  S,  SHWtM  (12-1). 
6-9  lev  Sir  Tasker.  Uron.X.  X (JCar)  Tots: 
£1060;  £3.00.  £1.10.  C54».  Dual  F:  £71  SSI. 
Trio:  £388^0.  CSF;  Cf&fil.  Tricaat  £638.17. 
HR:  Alia;. 

MS  (Ini  1,  RUZZU99BKT,  O HcUBWj 
111-9:  X,  totet  HT-lK  % mu  arwounr 
(8-4).  ivio  fnv  pasoctiE  4 ran.  3S.  a.  (c 
Brittain)  Tate;  £8.10.  Dual  F:  £29.40.  C3f: 
£38.11. 

4.10  (71):  1,  SKALSTAYHOLY,  S 
WMimrtn  (li— 10  tow):  Z.  StmS  ban 
(1 1— *);  to,  Jtea,>nalrtl»l(6-l).8ran.S.3K. 
IQ  L Moon).  Toto  Qco;  d ao.  raao  Dual 
F- £3.60.  CSF:  £4.1 1. 

4*0  (im  4f):  i,  RAMIK^JFannliiBfT-f). 
St,  Itowlowi  Kknteaea  (8-15  ley);  BiHepwr 
HotEum  (6-1).  4 ran  1.  It  iM  Jrui’erlrni 
Tota.  C54SI  Dual  F 05ft  CSF.  £5  51. 
QUADFOT:  C46610.  rLACEPOT: 

£2871.70. 

SANDOWN 

2jOO  (2n  HOyda  Hcle):  1,  JUYUSH,  J 
Osborne  (1-a  tor):  S,BWdw  Rate  (14-11;  3, 
' I B3-1).  11  ran.  Bl.a.  (J  Old)  TOW 


Southwell  (A.W.) 


2.101 
2-4S  Abeohilallealo 
3JW  State  Of  CnnBm 


Drai  Leer  nue^ero  toeanrod  Brtfep  ^teteiil. » niertro  tdiikara 
Mtow  to  tuadkte  alii  bieeafe  waroe  deweka  dope  atone  lalaat  rth 

2.1 0 UUCTON  HAMNCAP  tea  C2240 

1 W4134  B.IMDO (4) (49i«M) (CD) D Cta)aiIBn t-10-4  - 


9 IXO-3Z2  HASTIR  ROODBHOHIR  (7)  (CD)  W 140*10004-7 
9 302-16B  RARNUFS  (18)  (C)PHte«ni  6-0-0 


4 44&U04-  LA OTOBOOPtA(191)(CO)D  Marta  T-8-13 


-M  Beatorta  (B)4 
iBItoOtel* 
-hOneda  (7)7 


IhadMl 


00-3313  HU|AMMTYluamL<11)(ra.JParta>7~6'ie — a Hantaan  9 

5004-0  PIASCO(ll)U  Camacho  4-5-7 ^LCtomachS 

001 1/»-  WORLD  WTTBOUT  END  (1Z1Z)  U Sowerjtjy  0^-*  RHwef  (5)5* 

taoooo-  samvora  S«RBBH(104)  J Bouontoy  4-8-4  NCarBaiaa 

085430  MAPOKM3(t)J  Cud  ban  64-1 JOrtno  1 


1QPOTlin:l(lwwtoH.MtoT,totefeaBnte’0 
Butsfap  i|-4  K0nani*R|in  flkl,  >-1  Parti Ife.  4-1  Unur  FOodbrokar.  B-T  E>  Nkta,  9-1  La  UwtoRPdfeL 
Ruco.  10-1  Mapango.  9« 


2.45  H98DWKKCL9HM  STAKES  1aaCto£94 


05115-0  ANSDUITE  WUNC  (4X)  (D)(9P)  W Haggat 
2/0-1051  JOSOHPSWWEflO)  (CD)  DNkboUs  8-0-7  ■ 
0-51212  HANBO  WALITHt  (4)  (CD)  (99)0  MchDfc  5-0-1 
D8  LOST  NIT1«  POST  (7)  CThontoi  4-0-0  ^OT 
004/400-  WHOTMDNnUSHABIIY  (140)  J Brtry  4-6-u] 
aOMKIG  NraRKBW  PAN  (4)  (D)  R TUder  MOT^ 
82100-1  5MUSI  (43)  (C)(D)  M Camacho  5| 


.W  (fetal 


MBO-OO  wamturan  (M)  (CO)  DMchcBa  6-6-7 


551MN0  HAJOW  HOUSS  (14)  (CQ)  W Hatfl  9-8-6 

10  1X00-45  LACUSS  (24)  Orichota  4-8-4 

11  oomMCOHnw’i]PCB3JNiai4-«-a  — 

IX  3WM3  OHHJY  (a#HCH)  JHrthetlon  4-6-8 

13  0000///-  LADY  MPIBUMT  (1144)  PWfchanaO-M  .. 

14  RVOte-BOUMRIYKE  (09)  4fM  MM90gun  4-6-1 

18POT1R9  Utapli’aBRnaO.neteuWiWtaT.OnrteO 

Baahpp  5-7  Joseph*  Wbe,  7-2  Ranho  Wattzer.  9-2  Sanst,  0-1  AtaohiW  Magic.  0-1  Whrthahullflhany. 
WBteteL  10-1  &ddy,  12-1  COnteUT  Up.  Him 


3.20  H4NIWOJTTH  (tOMNCaP  Im  04,143 

1 202-011  KKBCHP  90T  (11  )(ltota)  (CD)  U Ryan  6*-11 

I *3430-1  STATE  OF  CAUnOtt  (18)  (C)D  OhSW  4-0-10 
a 0-etQ06  AWE90mVa(raBE{X8)(CD)MCha)aru7 
4 BWnCO(4)(CD)ktfi  Nllarteny  8-8-8 

0 
7 
■ 

0 

10 
TOP 


I 24330b  BOOT  BMUin  (4)  (CO)  D Chapman  6-0- 
6254-21  SEA  9ROB9E(14)(CD)tUSMiahaf(l  6-0-19 
110434  aOLP  SKAADI  (Z)  (CD)  E Ahsfeir  5-6-1  ■ 
DO-46C  Ue9R0nT(3)(D)DtoChte44-iaOTd 
02040-3  MYPONTAaK  (1»)  (D)  K hwy  OT 


nil 


— D Halted  10 


20-4081  VIWlmOJ8CTt11)(BOiei)(C)MJalMStin54-4 
IM  U 3mi  9,  lea  te«te  7,  Htrtn  Of  Carttow  0 
Heutegi  11-4  La  Spun.  7-2  Sea  Sum  0-e  Uva  Protect  5-1  State  W OauBon,  7-1  Klngcfep  Boy,  0-1 
Benflco.  Grt  ShaadL  lOiwmw, 


3.55  IQBKBY-M-AStmEUI  nkUBR  ROIBMCAR  61 
1 000000-  ANUNNABWKLDSY (*T) UQSBowrlng 4-1M 

3 1480-6  WA»tJOni9ROBE{41)(B)C0F)ABaHBy4-0-W 


flWiUU4 

95-5143  ANITA’S CONTE5SA (11) (CO) fl  Palfeig  &-0-S .TSptemO 

10480-0  DOtoOE  (7)  (CD)  D Haydn  Jones  60-1 — -IGMI* 

040000- OORHBHC1  a)  JHatherao  4-0-1  TrttouU  7 

44358-0  BAUHSKY (36)  J Berry 4-9-0 PRebert*(6>3* 

CD)  N I 


0410-04  H0MEYHAU.(9)(CD)N  BycraR4-84 
0*n-OS  DHNS-C  (99)  (D)RHonratted  4-7-13 


-9CaUa 
iX 


• .513000-  CARfXYAI  OF  UOKT  (71)  (D)J  Moore  5-7-10  

TOR  FORM  TTPft  Wlr)art»  Bm  a,  Anltifecwteeni  7,  Hotayhrtie 

3-1  Aidta  s CdBtoaaa.  7-2  MarJortB  Rose.  0-a  Honsytte.  5-1  BaHraky.  8-1  Deb*.  8-1  Dhae-C. 


4.25  tURuaaagcK  mums  stakes  im  oi  xx^ooh 


3S4-224  FOR2AW(7)  (CD)  J ONnCI  5-&-0 
I XRITTUCOCK  (7) 


X 000-182  SHtmUCBCK (7) (ODOsaite 8-0-0 
9 145510-  StURPOOZBU (143) (OS 3nwt  7-8-8 

A 421K&-  MtOTWBCHIAEm  (T3|(CD)MOMpinin4 
5 65-  SOW  RON  JESS  (*11)  FJondsi  4-8-8 


.WRpte3 

-CTteyeCTO 


DR9cCte4 

ACtartl2 


BrtUnei  1 1-8  Fbrstfr.iMAneaierCtoariar,  7-0  ShdBacack.  8-2  Sharp  toaOe.  W-1  Song  For  Jen.  5 


5XK)  (ORTON  auUNKCAP  3YO  Im  31  C2JH4 
1 00S6-51  WVTAHADETH  (7)(Bi  O)(C)DShew0-12 


(B5-0M  BKBUBH  >0V— 0W  (94)  H HaWnaftaad  0-5 

£-44603  STATBOR  BOLD  fT4)JHadWlin  0-10 

OMDt  BUZZET  BABE (18)  A Feeler  64  

00404-8  R9CMieARR(43|TNuanaa0- 


|4 

6 Whitworth  6 

TtowrtmT 


-JQu 


ofioo-35  ratMna«uiB)(W)8tniBia8-s 

7 348B0D-  AncOL/m(1>6)B  Bowing  S-2 

TOP  FORM  npto  Mi  ni  iiliNi9,9trtton5oeerrtpiT 

NaHiaiR  7-4  iteahaiMh.  7-fi  Sketton  Sowndgn:  4-t  Bala  Ol  GaU,  6-1  He*  Doton.  8-1  BunOy  Baba, 
ApKulam.  10-1  Radng  Carr.  7r—ro 


£1 3Br,  El  .10.  £150.  EBJtt.  Ducd  P:  C4R0.  Tr1« 
(74.50.  CSF:  £4.1 1.. 

ASS  (ton  HOOT  Ctol.l,  HAWAIIAN 
SAM.  Q Crons  (2-t);  X Taka  Tb*  Duck- 
a«ta[i5-a)  7-4  Fsv  wee  windy.  4 an.  anty 
two  Biwened  18  (A  TurnaH)  Tote:  C3J0. 
Dual  F.XJ.ia  CSF:  CUB. 

3.10  (Sm  1 lOyria  Hdl8>i  8.  DOCraCM,  □ 
Walsh  (1  v*  law):  a.  Royal  M (10(W9D): 
B,  Cm  Cm  CfaNfNa  (11-4L  6 ran.  C.  3(7.  (M 
MpelTate.  £2-30;  Cl £0.  £1.40:  Dual  F:£3JKL 
CSF;  E5S8.  MR:  Forortal. 

HAS  Ctot»4f  1 lORdbiCfeli  1.TOO  PLUSH, 
l Harvey  |6-1).  3,  Mo  Mn  Ho  Oten'O-l). 
S-11  (a*  Qurrytaugh.  4 ran,  only  dm  lln- 
tehed.  37  (A  TurnaH)  Tote  OL20.  Dual  Fi 
£9,40.  CSF:£20JJ7. 

4- IB  (2n  4f  TlOyde  00)1  1,  HR  BOM- 
TOM,  Ur  5 Serf  on  (is-fi  Jnt-tevl:  X,  Howar- 
(9-39: 3,  WEtf  BteioN  (13-8  InHov). 


Q ran.  6.  to  (Mrs  M Reveiey)  Tone  £Z.Uc 
£1.40, 0.20.  Dual  F:  £5.40  CSF:  £8^4.  NR: 
Tudor  Fatte. 

4JB0:(9ta  Oftei,  LOOOH  HILLY,  J Os- 
borne (6-lh  9,  Lard  Khri»  (14-1);  3, 
Ptayaloa(nn(B-2].»-l  tsu  Allow.  11  ran.8. 
).  [F  Jordan)  Tola:  £8L5ft  & SO.  £*.70.  £2£Q. 
Dual  F:  E31X*.  Trio.  £8150.  CSF.  £7947. 
Trtcast&378.ls.NrtE0umr^D9r1lng.lJUre- 
dor.  PeradeRawr. Torch  vert.-  ‘ ~ 
QUADPOTt  £62.10.  RLACWPOTI  £366.80. 

TAUNTON 

IM  earn  If  Kctoy  i,  BREAK  TW 
rulos,  G Supple  rus-s  tav);  l,  Dowm 


,NR:KlngeWltn9M‘ 


2-10  (3ta  II  HtneR  1,  DHSOLVB, 

Baker  (33-1);  S,0>MMa  (3-1  lovli  9,  P 

impa*  (6-1  fc4,  Stera  Ptert  (20-1).  M 
Nk.4.  (NLoinpard)  Ton:  £B5Aft  £6R0, 1 
£2.10.  £8120.  DUB)  F;  E1)3Jft  Trio:  £81 
CSF:  C12UB.  Trteost  ES71.04. 

9M  (Dm  Of  Cfc*  4,  Wnn  MB 
Me  reran  (17-10  lav);  a,  a*ron>  k-i 
Utecy  EteOa(  10-1).  10  ran.  6, 2to  IM  W 
soiri  Tow  £2J»:  £140,  n^O.  n.40L  o 
£1  .BO.  TrkK  E3J0.  G8F:  CL60 
3>»  (ton  life*  May  1.  I 
WW,  G Suoptfl  fB-4  to);  8,  Apa 
nowror  (10-7);  S,  Rleor  dw  Trt  (10-' 
ran.  12.  i to  (M  Pipe)  Torn  aao:  n JBQ.  I 
E4J0.  Dual  R ES5J0.  Trbx  £220.00. 
£33.60.  Trtcaat  E445.86,  lift  First  Grab 
ajss  (am  cay  i,  am 
TTttey  (ii-4  to):  a, 

(12-1):  3,  JaSHrrakar  (12-11. 12  ran 
(Mas  H KnttfW  Took  taift  £1.90, 
£3.00.  Dual  F;  £31.00.  Trio:  645.1a 
09548.  TrteMYSWOSft 

AUOtnaillomHdtayi.JH 

BO,  G Uowmtyn  (3-2);  2.  Itew  O ' 
(Mi.  7 ™ 

Tow.  Wift  C2-».  djft  D 
X4S0.  CSF!  £BR7.  THtwt  07.00 
Boyfriend. 

« WNi1  1i  TBIWTR 
A Fitzgerald  (a_i  to);  a. « 
*wnte  [B-l);  a,Qh*A*dTten  (6 

ran- to  to  IN  Henoareon)  Tom  EL40; 
ia“  ai3t  * C8jSL  TlW.OLM 
(wuponmto.  k 

PLACEPOT.  L13.1Q.-  . 

■UWSMPqii  Not  wm,  EI2JS734  c 
D«w-ka  Newcastle  today. 
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Soccer 


David  Lacey  on  the  lessons  of  a Wembley  Wednesday  filled  with  woe  for  England's  coach  whose  Le  Ussier  wild-card  gamble  ended  as  a busted  flush 

Hoddle’s  honeymoon  hangover 

England  face  late  scramble 
to  secure  World  Cup  berth 


At  lunchtime  on 

Wednesday  John 
Major  gave  Govern- 
ment backing  to  Eng- 
land's bid  for  the  2006  World 
Cup  by  posing  outside  Num- 
ber 10  with  several  grey- 
haired reminders  of  the 
nation's  footballing  past.  By 
Wednesday  night  the  chances 
or  any  new  faces  being  able 
to  join  a future  prime- 
ministerial  photo-call  as  a 
member  of  an  England  World 
Cup- winning  team  looked  as 
remote  as  ever. 

Should  Chancellor  Kohl  feel 
inclined  to  promote  a similar 
exercise  involving  German 
footballers  who  have  won 
past  tournaments,  he  would 
need  to  find  not  a side  street 
but  the  Teutonic  equivalent  of 
Horseguards  Parade.  On 
Wednesday,  by  contrast,  Eng- 
land's latest  trooping  of  the 
colour  appeared  as  green  as 
the  Hag  which  sponsors  them. 

In  becoming  the  first  team 
to  beat  England  in  a World 
Cup  match  at  Wembley.  Italy 
have  demolished  the  opti- 
mism which  flowed  from 
Glenn  Hoddle's  success  in 
winning  his  first  three  quali- 
fiers. Already  grave  doubts 
have  arisen  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  England  being  able  to 
reach  next  year's  tournament 
in  Prance  by  the  quickest 
route. 

Unless  Hoddle  can  win 
Group  Two  England’s  main 
hope  will  almost  certainly  lie 
in  finishing  second  to  earn  a 
place  In  the  two-legged  play- 
offs. The  best  erf  the  nine 
European  runners-up  will 
qualify  automatically,  but 
Wednesday's  result  has  done 
nothing  for  England’s 
chances  of  taking  up  that 
option. 

The  fear  is  that  England 
will  find  themselves  having  to 
beat  Italy  In  Rome  on  Remem- 
brance Day,  November  11,  to 
head  the  group.  But  before 
that  they  face  a tricky  visit  to 
Poland,  whose  early  goal  at 
Wembley  in  October  proved  a 
harbinger  of  the  way  England 
lost  to  Italy. 

The  Italians,  now  level  on 
points  with  Hoddle's  team 


and  still  with  a matrh  in 
hand,  play  Moldova  at  home 
and  Poland  away  before  Geor- 
gia come  to  Wembley  on  April 
30.  Italy  need  to  lose  one  of 
these  fixtures  to  soften  the  ef- 
fects of  Wednesday's  result 

"It's  a setback  but  not  a di- 
saster,” was  the  England 
coach's  immediate  reaction  to 
his  first  defeat  Should  Hod- 
dle tire  of  his  present  Job  he 
has  a future  as  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Parly. 

The  post-match  press  con- 
ferences were  fall  of  talk 
about  gaining  from  experi- 
ence, bouncing  back  and  les- 
sons being  learnt  but  Hoddle 
might  just  as  wen  have  sung 
Three  Wheels  on  my  Wagon. 
For  as  Graham  Taylor  rue- 


To  be  effective 
Le  Tissier  has 
to  be  a team’s 
focal  point,  not 
sharing  the 
floaters’  duties 


fully  observed  after  failing  to 
qualify  for  the  last  World 
Cup,  the  only  lesson  anyone 
in  charge  of  England  needs  to 
remember  Is  "don't  lose  your 
big  matches”. 

The  way  Hoddle's  choice  of 
team  leaked  out  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  force  which  pre- 
ceded Taylor’s  2-0  defeat  in 
Oslo,  when  the  Norwegian 
official  attached  to  the  Eng- 
land squad  found  himself 
abandoned  as  a potential  fifth 
columnist  And  when  the  tram 
was  announced  shortly  before 
the  kick-off  one  experienced 

similar  winking  feelings. 

Until  then  Cesare  Mairitni, 
the  Italian  coach,  might  have 
been  forgiven  for  believing 
that  all  the  RhpnanigiinR.  not 
least  the  blowing  of  tbe  gaff 
on  BBC  Radio  Guernsey,  were 
an  elaborate  English  plot  to 
confuse  tbe  enemy.  A bit  like 
The  Man  Who  Never  Was. 


Speaking  of  Matthew  Le 
Tissier,  his  was  less  a case  of 
wrong  selection  as  gross  mis- 
casting. To  be  effective  Le  Us- 
sier has  to  he  a team's  focal 
point,  not  sharing  the  float- 
ers ’ duties  with  S teve 
McManaman.  Hoddle  thought 
Le  Tissier  was  infiiwnHai  in 
the  early  part  of  the  game.  In 
fact  he  was  about  as  Influen- 
tial as  a man  shouting 
through  the  keyhole  erf  a 
locked  door. 

Once  Zola  had  scored  after 
19  minutes  Italy  (Mended  as 
only  Italians  can.  To  have 
stood  a chance  of  breaking 
them  down  England  needed 
pace,  width  and  ingenuity  and 
for  the  most  part  these  quali- 
ties were  lacking.  Shearer  was 
isolated.  McManaman  shack- 
led and  the  rest  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  Of  the  night  r-har-g-ing 
into  cul-de-sacs. 

England  were  always  going 
to  struggle  once  Seaman  had 
joined  Adams.  Sheringham 
and  Gascoigne  among  the  ca- 
sualties. Take  away  Platt  and 
Anderton,  drop  Southgate, 
and  only  four  members  of  the 
team  that  played  in  the  Euro 
96  semi-final  remained. 

Italy,  by  contrast  fielded 
eight  of  the  side  which,  under 
Arrigo  Sacchi,  had  began  tbe 
European  Championship.  In 
their  case  the  difference -lay 
not  in  who  played  but  how. 
And  while  arguments  raged 
about  the  wisdom  of  leaving 
Merson  on  the  bench  until  the 
last  is  minutes  and  whether 
Ferdinand's  speed  and  head- 
ing ability  should  have  been 
employed  earlier,  Mairtini  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  use 
Del  Piero  or  Chiesa. 

England  foiled  principally 
through  lack  Of  imagination. 

Ince  and  Batty  did  their  best 
to  construct  a stage  but  no- 
body gave  a performance.  A 
fully-fit  Gascoigne  woald 
have  bean  on  at  the  start,  and 
that  says  more  for  England's 
present  shortcomings  than 
her  past  strengths. 

The  next  game,  on  March 
29.  is  a friendly  against  Mex- 
ico. Presumably  Radio  Guern- 
sey is  monitoring  the 
situation. 


They  came,  they  saw,  they  conquered 


Cesare  Maktini 
on  victory 

YOU  CANNOT  have  any  il- 
lusions about  football  and 
the  truth  is  that  good  play 
only  serves  yon  to  a certain 
point.  You  need  to  win 
games. 

But  1 thought  that  we 
were  fantastic  in  the  first 
half  and,  while  England 
created  a few  problems 
after  that,  it  was 
foreseeable. 

I was  really  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  players 
listened  to  me  and  under- 
stood the  arguments  l put 
to  them  during  the  week. 
They  were  totally 
receptive. 

In  my  heart  [Milan's 
European  Cup  final]  win 
over  Benfica  34  years  ago 
means  more  to  me  at  the 
moment.  But  iryou  look  in 
the  annals  of  footballing 
history  two  nations  stand 
apart  from  the  rest,  Brazil 
and  Italy. 

In  the  future  I can  see 
other  horizons  for  this 
team,  great  victories  and 
much  more. 


Paul  Ince 
on  Gascoigne 

GAZZA  could've  made  all  the 
difference.  When  Zola  scored 
we  were  in  a bit  of  a state  of 
shock  for  15  minutes,  but  then 
we  upped  the  tempo  again  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  and  did 
it  even  more  in  the  second.  It 
was  just  like  the  Germany 
game  in  Euro  96.  We  had  the 
chances  and  just  didn’t  get  the 
breaks. 

But  that’s  where  you’re  go- 
ing to  miss  a class  player  like 
Gazza.  When  you're  playing 
against  an  Italian  defence  you 
know  haw  important  It 
would've  been  to  have  some- 
body like  him. 

People  were  saying  that  per- 
haps it  wasn’t  the  right  game 
for  him,  but  you  can’t  ever  say 
that  because  he’s  such  a great 
player. 

In  the  second  half  when  we 
tried  to  unlock  them,  was 
where  we  missed  him.  We 
couldn't  quite  manage  it  and 
that's  where  a little  bit  of 
magic  from  Gazza.  even  if  he 
wasn't  100  percent  could’ve 
made  tbe  difference  and  got  us 
through. 


Glenn  Hoddle 
on  his  tactics 

THE  WORD  gamble  isn’t 
right  to  use  when  you  feel 
the  game  Is  going  to  be  very 
tight  and  you  feel  the  door 
aright  need  to  be  unlocked. 
Matthew  Le  Tissier.  with 
his  sort  of  talent,  is  the 
player  who  can  do  that. 
You’ve  all  seen  him  enough, 
he  can  turn  a game  with  a 
bit  of  magic. 

But  their  confidence  grew 
on  the  back  of  the  goal  and 
we  lost  our  way  a little  bit. 
The  way  tbe  game  was  going 
we  weren’t  getting  behind 
them,  we  weren't  pulling 
the  ball  back  for  Matt  to 
strike  one  and  in  the  end  Les 
[Ferdinand]  was  the  right 
tactic  at  that  stage  of  the 
game. 

[Matt]  started  the  game 
very  brightly  for  me.  He  did 
some  excellent  things  on 
the  ball.  When  we  lost  the 
reins  of  the  game  he  started 
to  drift  out  and  that  was  the 
main  problem.  I had  a quick 
chat  with  him,  told  him  why 
[he  was  substituted]  and  he 
said  “fine". 


D-Day  for  charged  Whelan 


SOUTHEND  left  Ronnie 
Whelan  in  doubt  over 
his  future  as  manager  at 
Root's  Hall  despite  a lengthy 
board  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon.  Whelan  is  expect- 
ing to  attend  talks  today  at 
which  the  club  is  likely  to  end 
his  tenure. 

Whelan's  career  is  in  the 
balance  following  his  suspen- 
sion by  the  First  Division  side 
for  being  banished  to  the 
stands  by  the  referee  Graham 
Laws  after  being  incensed  by 
a challenge  from  Manchester 
City's  Georgi  Kinkladze  on 
Phil  Gridelet  during  a 3-d  de- 
feat at  Maine  Road. 

The  incident  led  to  the  sack- 
ing by  Southend  of  the  assis- 
tant manager  Theo  Foley  and 
left  Whelan  feeing  a Football 


Cricket 

Winter  Tour  - New  Zealand 
Test  Match 


For  regular  score 
updates  call 
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Association  misconduct 
charge.  Foley  feces  a similar 
charge  in  relation  to  remarks 
made  to  the  assistant  referee 
Barry  Polkey. 

Rob  Ullathome,  the  former 
Norwich  City  midfielder,  will 
today  become  the  latest 
player  to  return  to  English 
football  after  a spell  abroad 
under  the  Bosnian  ruling 
when  he  joins  Leicester  City 
in  a £650,000  deal  from  the 
Spanish  dub  Osasuna.  Nor- 
wich will  receive  £150,000  as 
part  of  the  sell-on  agreement 

Martin  O’Neill,  the  Leices- 
ter manager,  tried,  to  sign  CTV 
lathome  in  the  close  season. 

Chelsea  insisted  yesterday 
that  Gianluca  Vialli  will  not 
he  joining  Southampton  or 
anybody  else.  The  club’s  man- 


aging director  Colin  Hutchin- 
son revealed  that  his  only 
recent  contact  with  South- 
ampton was  a chat  between 
himself  and  the  Saints’  direc- 
tor of  football  Lawrie  McMen- 
emy  at  a recant  Premier 
League  meeting. 

“Tongue  in  cheek,  he  said 
to  me  *We  win  take  Vialli  off 
your  bands’.  But  it  was  just 

banter  and  I told  him  the 
player  is  not  for  sale.” 

Liverpool  have  taken  tbe 
Crewe  midfielder  Gareth 
Whalley  on  trial  with  a view 
to  a permanent  move. 

The  former  Oldham  striker 
Andy  Ritchie,  now  with  Scar- 
borough, has  applied  for  the 
manager’s  job  at  Boundary 
Park  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  Graeme  Sharp. 


■□interactive 


Milan  sign  Kluivert  and  Bogarde 


PATRICK  Kluivert  and 
Winston  Bogarde  yester- 
day disappointed  a clutch 
Of  English  clubs  by  signing 
four-year  deals  with  AC 
Milan. 

The  Dutchmen  will  leave 
Ajax  at  tbe  end  of  the  sea- 
son when  their  contracts 
expire,  allowing  Milan  to 
pick  them  up  for  free  under 
the  Bosnian  ruling. 

Kluivert  has  been  sub- 


jected to  vicious  taunts 
from  Dutch  fans  after  being 
sentenced  to  240  hours 
community  service  for 
causing  death  by  dangerous 
driving. 

• Bobby  Robson's  hold  on 
the  coach’s  job  at  Barce- 
lona looked  even  more  ten- 
uous yesterday  when  a poll 
conducted  by  a Spanish 
newspaper  showed  that  he 
no  longer  had  the  support 


Beaten  by  a head . . .Le  Ussier  experiences  another  tricky  moment  against  the  Italian  defender  Ferrara  stuforstht 


Hoddle  — found  the  Italian 
door  jammed  shut 


Results 


Soccer 


Evorem  l.  snon  won  i. 

AVON  OISURANCE  COMBINATION, 

term  C a WaOord  2. 
Southampton  v WlmUedon. 
WORLD  CUP  QUALIFYING;  SoBtfc 
A— leant  Argentina  i.  Cotomtta  Q:  Para- 
guay 2.  Peru  1 

POUR-NATIOH  KING'S  CUP  TOURMJU- 
IMEWT  (Bangkok).  Thailand  1.  Romania  ft 
S wader  i.  Japan  a iGfndtomi  (oner  flnt- 
mnd  matches):  1.  Sweden  (P3.  PB7);  2, 
Thailand  13-51:  3.  Japan  (3-2J;  ■*,  Romania 
(3-1). 

FRENCH  LSAQUEr  Lena  1.  Parts  3t  Oer- 
IhOm  2. 

Golf 

□nintStON  DATA  FfOO-AM  {Sun  CJtjr, 
SA;  Gary  Player  Country  Cluo  and  Loa 
CUy  courses):  nril  round  I— it ■ re  (GB/ 
Ira  unless  stated}:  S3  R McCann  (US).  «7 
B Lkfdls  (SA):  A Hanson  (Den):  M Sctofc 
(SA);  N Price  (2Hn):  T Johnstone  (21m):  T 
Bjorn  (Don);  C Rocca  (It);  O van  Mr  Neat 
(SA).  A Canute  (Arg).  68  G dark;  D van 
Sasen  (SA):  B Lincoln  (SA):  P MeGlntey: 
W Schulte  (SA):  a Pappas  ISA):  Q Gam- 
mon (SA).  BO  G Evans;  P Afflodc  M 
McKenzie:  0 Botes  (SA);  M Mu' less  (SA);  I 
Garbutt  J warn  (Aue):  m Henning  (SA);  D 
Frost  (SAC  S Amos  (TrinJ;  C Williams;  T 
Dodds  i Nam):  N Uaan  (SA).  Man  70  L 
Westwood.  P Hamilton;  I Pyman:  A 
Sandyweil:  E Darcy.  A Col  art  J Lomas:  A 
McLean.  71  M Mtffciliy  (Zlm);  N Briggs:  S 
Webster  U Archer.  7 2 R McPartdiw  P 
PrtM.  73  M CompNHI  (N2);  P Baker  G 
Emerson:  D Higgins;  j Mailer,  A Hunter;  D 
Tapping.  M Janwj;  O Smyth;  J BtOBRMt. 
T«  A Shertwnrwa;  R Colas;  Q J Brand;  S 
GoMec  her.  V Phillips:  C Watts;  H WlBIson:  J 
MeHanry  U Fasten  0 Conor.  78  R Buna: 
F Alien  (SA).  TB  A Tail;  0 Hawed,  D Mu- 
scrott;  J Sparse:  A Beal  77  D Clarke;  D 
Lae;  9 Bottom! ey.  80  B Darts.  B1  J WII- 
atere.  83  S Ballesteros  (Sc). 
AUSTRALIAN  WORM  (tturatagdaM): 
ret  round  Irtdin  (Aua  unieaa  stated): 
84  L Parsons.  6S  P O’Malley.  87  M Wetr 
(Cant;  R ousan  (Can).  B8  T woods  (US); 
D Dunakey  (US):  S Owen  (NZ);  S Booster 
L Mize  (US).  3 Tail  89  S Robtoaon:  P 
Seibor;  O Moorhead  fNZh  P Lmnl:  M 
Wheel  ha  use  (NZ).  Aten  73  S After  (NZ): 
R Darts  73  C Parry.  J Townsend  (US):  T 
Nauflma  (Japan):  B Jackson  (08). 


Sol  Campbell 
on  the  goal 

THESE  things  can  happen 
and  if  you  don’t  stick  out  a leg 
people  ask  why  you  didn't  try 
to  stop  it  But  I know  I should 
have  covered  Zola’s  run  in 
the  first  place. 

He  came  from  deep  and 
went  past  Stuart  Pearce  and 
perhaps  I was  a bit  flat  I 
should  have  covered  it 
slightly  better. 

Nobody  has  said  anything 
to  me  in  the  England  camp 
but  I’ve  got  to  be  self-critical. 
If  you  are  aiming  for  perfec- 
tion, which  is  what  you.  need 
in  an  England  shirt,  you  can’t 
hide  from  things. 

You  just  have  to  take  it  and 
not  make  excuses.  Other  than 
the  goal  it  went  quite  well  for 
me. 

It  was  a big  responsibility 
playing  In  the  centre  without 
Tony  Adams  and  I was  very 
pleased  to  play  that  role. 

But  if  you  want  to  get  on  at 
this  levelyou  have  to  own  up 
and  admit  to  any  mistakes 
you  make.  I blame  myself  and 
it’s  no  good  thinking 
otherwise. 


Tennis 

yy^|  —■!■»!  

KniSortk  (Note)  pt  J Sowtfwt^SW  W. 


Graeme  Souness 
on  Le  Tissier 

HE’S  GOT  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of.  He 
has  been  made  into  a 
scapegoat  jnst  because 
England  lost  against  Italy . 
Losing  to  Italy  is  no  dis- 
grace because  they  are  one 
of  the  best  teams  in  the 
world. 

Even  though  they  failed 
in  Euro  96  they  were  still 
probably  the  best  team  in 
the  tournament  and  for 
Matty  to  be  singled  out  for 
what  happened  is  simply 
not  justified- 

Matty  will  come  back  to 
us  at  Southampton  and  we 
will  try  to  pick  him  up  and 
love  him  a bit. 

We  will  just  have  to 
make  sure  he  does  the 
business  for  us  the  next 
time  he  plays. 

All  this  fuss  has  emerged 
as  a result  of  Matty  speak- 
ing to  his  family  and  tell- 
ing his  brother  he  was 
playing  against  Italy.  I’m 
sure  that  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  anything 
Italy  did. 


8-2;  J Novak  (Cl)  MH  Dsrtds 

6-3;  W Farraha  (SA)  M P Cash  (Aua)  3-6, 
6-2. 7-6;  O Wrteerte  (Cm)  U B Ulthraeh 
(C55)  7-e.  6-4;  B Work  or  (Oar)  bt  8 Stella 
(Aua)  7-6.  8-1:  J Coortai  (US)  bt  A ‘ 
(SPIB-2.6-6. 

or  •"  - 


6-3. 


(Chile]  M J van  Hon*  (Bell  6-2. 6-4; 
••■W  (Swttz)  bt  N KuM  rSvta)  8-3.  7-6: 
IIVQIIBV  (Rus)  M D Veeak  (Co)  6-3. 


(GB)  M A Hamandcz  (Max)  6-3, 

6- 4  J Cobb  (US)  bt  G Rnhb  (Ff)  7-6, 

7- 6:  a Doyte  (Aua)  U B MacPhte  (LSI  6-4. 

8- 4  J Stef ft  (US)  bt  U Flupplnl  (Uru)  6-3. 
8-1;  R naMBui  (US)  bt  S URwu  (Can) 
6-3.  5-7.  6-4;  C WaotbfH  (US)  bt  J Phi- 
Hppe  Ftourtan  (Fr)  6-2. 6-3:  8 «lwn  (Ng) 
M N Prmtra  (Von)  B-1.  7-6;  A S—  irt  (US) 
bt  M Knowles  (Bahamas)  6-4,  4-6.  6-2. 
Soeuwrt  rout  P Sampras  (US)  btJGL 
motetob  (US)  8-2. 6-3. 

LTA  MEN'S  SATELLITE  (Chlgwall): 
Sooowf  now*  V btahto  (Rn)KN  Waal 
(GB)  7-8.  7-6:  L MBfan  (GB)  bt  A MmA 
(tai  6-4.  c Print m (US)  MR  Soke* 
w (Can)  7-s.  6-3;  ■ tedfcg  (Swe)  bt 
Kalate  (Fin)  6-3.  6-*  D Van  Uftataa  (M) 
bt  C Hagganl  (SA)  6-0, 0-2;  T Spinks  (08) 
M T Lattsrn  (Ausl  B-2.  0-8.  5-4;  A RM8- 

(SB)  bt  A Foster  (SB)  6-3,  6-3;  J 

(G8>  bt  E Lsnart  (Ger)  6-4  8-3. 
6HM1P6  OfO  8nnond  rowiif 
X ItafeV  (Cra)  W A-G  SWot  (Fr|  6-4,  fr-3. 
LTA  Wr—EIPT  SATELLITE  (Blntilrw- 
ham)-  TIM  wmm±  L AW  (88)  bt  L Lib- 
mar  (GB)  6-i,  6-1;  T Pautobak  [ Belarus) 
Pi  J Lutrova  (Rue)  6-1. 6-g  % tldif  (GB) 
bt  K Cross  (GB)  6-1. 6-2:  C Tkyter  (G8)  bt 
O Ivanova  (Rus)  3-4.  6-2. 


Cricket 


ONE-OAV  HATCH  (Johannesburg):  Aus- 
tralia 2B*-8  use  (U  Bitot  91.  S Waugh  72 
rat.  U Hayoan  60).  Nicky  Oppenhshnor  XI 
2S9  (N  McKanzto  133).  Australia  won  by  10 
rum. 

SHI  M IRI.H  8WLP1TIM  lluEteli 

South  Australia  967  (H  JoflnHn  91,  J Sev 
owl  TO)  and  127-3  (M  Fanil  63no).  Tasma- 
nia 243  (R  Parting  US.  Scudorl  6-*8). 

Basketball 

nbai  Adame  108,  Toronto  84;  Chadotte 
113.  New  Jaraoy  loft  Indiana  76,  Cteve- 
tenrt  8ft  Detroit  so,  omndo  67;  Minneaote 
M.  LA  Lakers  ICO;  Son  Antento  101,  Van- 
couver Ido;  Phoenix  131.  Boston  100. 


Cycling 

TOUR  OP  THE  M L PI  TEHRAN  LAM  t 
Teeend  stage  (Arias  to  Rognoc.  73cms): 

1.  M CIpoMlnl  (It)  3*000  1t«r  3*mln  oasac 

2.  F BaldHtt  (IQ  MO  Tecnnogym  both  same 
(team  drre-tria).  Bartra 


to  L'Eteng-VMauA  (T9km):  1.  FesUna 

s Z BrtUc  at  &2Smc  3.  Soaco 

1.  E Magnion  iFr| 


21A1AK 
23JV.  La 

FesUna  4hr  02mln  OSsee  Z FT  VJronquo 
(Frl  Prattmc  3.  D Rous  (Fr)  Fosdna  bote  st 

Ice  Hockey 

HHL  MartOTd  2,  New  Jersey  3.  Bidloto  2. 

Montreal  2 (ot);  DetroU  7.  San  Jou  1:  Flor- 
ida a.  Tampa  Bay  Z Pittsburgh  1.  NY  ls- 
tandera  5:  Dallas  0,  Phoartx  5:  Edmonton 
4.  Boston  3;  Anaheim  5,  Toronto  Z 

Real  Tennis 

U8  OMBS  (PhltedetoMah  Pk-fc  J Si 
(OB)  M L Douchw  (Aus)  6-1. 6-3.  6-1 


Fixtures 


(TAG  Urteaa  stated] 

Soccer 

WAYlOmWm  LHAOU  El  Third  DMatorn 
Cdcitoster  v Chaster. 

FAI  NATIONAL  LMUW-  Pnater  Uv- 

tefcter  Bohemians  v Cork  C;  Dundalk  v St 
Patricks  Ath;  Shamrock  Rvrs  v 
Shetbourna. 

FRIBNDLT  MATCH:  BrenHorO  • 
Soudtsmpton. 

Rugby  Union 

A NIT— SAWOHALi  France  v Emerging 
Wafas  (£56,  Perrgww):  Ireland  v England 
(Z3a  Dennyhroak). 

»4i  armtA-noHALt  France  v Wdw 
(6A  Stede  CotomtMC.  Paris  1;  Ireland  v 
England  (3JL  Breraunaa). 

TOUR  MATCH.  Bedford  v S W 



I At  Massteg  V Richmond 


Districts 


17-0). 

tun MATTHETi  BccBre  Rngrs  v Nonh- 
ompton  (7-0);  Bridgend  v Bote  (TO);  Naan 
v Saracens  (7.0);  Neepwt  v Gloucester 
(TO);  Ok)  Balveosra  v Leicester  (7J»;  Sole 
v Cambridge  Uihr  (7.15):  Lfanslii  v Leeds 
(7.1ft  Pontypridd  v Pretoria  (SA)  (7  D). 


Basketball 


BUllEIBIiail  LSAOUli  Birmingham  v 
Thames  valley  (7  JO). 


Gianfranco  Zola 
on  Hoddle’s  team 

WE  WERE  a little  surprised 
when  we  saw  the  England 
team.  We  expected  to  see  Fer- 
dinand in  the  side.  It  isn't  for 
me  to  say  if  England  put  out 
their  best  team  or  not  because 
it  Is  Mr  Hoddle’s  job  to  decide 
things  like  that. 

But  we  knew  that  Ferdi- 
nand could  have  given  us 
problems  because  he  is  so 
strong  and  so  good  with  high 
balls  into  the  area.  We  had 
prepared  ourselves  to  find  a 
way  to  control  him  and  It’s 
easy  to  say  that  players  should 
have  played  in  hindsight 
Looking  back  I would  have 
to  say  yes,  it  was  an  advantage 
for  us  that  he  did  not  play,  but 
nobody  can  say  that  before- 
hand and  I know  that  Mr  Hod- 
dle is  an  intelligent  person  and 
bad  an  Idea  in  his  mint)  which 
he  thought  was  right 
In  football  now  there  are  no 
secrets.  He  could  have  played 
any  of  four  people  with 
Shearer.  We  know  all  of  them, 
we  would  have  been  prepared 
and  we  would  not  have  been 
surprised. 


Sport  in  brief 


Alpine  Skiing 

Sweden’s  Pemilla  Wiberg.  the 
world  and  Olympic  combined 
champion,  went  out  of  the 
event  at  the  world  champion- 
ships in  Sestriere,  Italy,  yes- 
terday. Wiberg,  who  has  won 
a gold  medal  at  every  world 
championships  or  Olympic 
Games  In  which  she  has  com- 
peted, hooked  a gate  with  her 
left  ski  on  the  first  run  of  foe 
slalom  and  Daces  the  real  pros- 
pect of  leaving  without  a 
medal 

The  combined  slalom,  held 
under  floodlights  in  steadily- 
falling  snow,  had  been  sched- 
uled to  follow  the  downhill 
race  in  tbe  afternoon  but  that 
race  was  called  off  due  to 
strong  winds  and  rescheduled 
for  this  morning. 

Cross  Country. 

The  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion has  lost  Northumberland 
County  Council’s  financial 
support  for  its  world  champi- 
onship trials  on  March  2 and 
has  switched  the  event  from 
Stakeford,  near  Ashington,  to 
Luton. 

Cricket 

Australia  opened  their  tour  of 
South  Africa  with  a win  de- 
spite a brilliant  133  off  121 
deliveries  by  Neil  McKenzie, 
triumphing  by  19  runs 
against  Nicky  Oppenheimer's 


Brighton 
blow  as 
troubled 
three 
seek  help 


Russell  Thomas 


THE  FUTURE  of  the  Na- 
tionwide League's  three 
crisis  clubs,  Brighton, 
MiQwall  and  Bournemouth, 
remained  uncertain  last  night 
after  important  meetings 
with  the  game's  authorities. 

Brighton,  battling  to  retain 
League  status,  saw  an  appeal 
against  their  two-point  deduc- 
tion rejected  by  the  FA,  while 
pnanriaffy  stricken  Mill  wall 
and  Bournemouth  were  told 
by  the  League’s  board  to  pro- 
vide several  assurances,  par- 
ticularly that  they  could  fulfil 
their  fixtures  for  the  rest  of 
tbe  season. 

David  Bellotti,  Brighton's 
chief  executive,  hinted  at 
legal  action  after  the  appeal 
commission  upheld  the  two- 
point  penalty  Imposed  after 
pitch  Invasions  during  the 
Goldstone  Ground  game 
against  Lincoln  in  October. 
Brighton  were  then  already 
under  a suspended  three- 
point  sentence  following  last 
season's  crowd  trouble  in  the 
home  match  with  York. 

Bellotti,  who  presented 
Brighton's  appeal  at  Lancas- 
ter Gate,  said:  “All  is  not  lost 
but  it's  a very  disappointing 
day-  We  shall  refer  all  the 
papers  of  the  hearing  and  the 
appeal  to  our  solicitors.  If 
there  is  any  action  the  club 
can  take  further  to  get  the  two 
points  reinstated,  then  that 
action  will  be  taken." 

He  told  the  three-man  com- 
mission that  file  points  penal- 
ty did  not  fit  the  crime  be- 
cause it  punished  the 
supporters  and  players  when 
the  fans’  actions  were  direc- 
ted at  him  and  other  members 
of  the  unpopular  board. 

' Brighton,  seeking  a new 
ground  and  faced  with  relega- 
tion to  the  GM  Vauxhall  Con- 
ference. are  three  points 
adrift  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Third  Division  despite  tbeir 
recent  improvement. 

At  T.ytham,  tbe  League's 
board  met  Millwall  and 
Bournemouth  representatives 
but  said  afterwards  that  fur- 
ther talks  with  both  clubs 
were  needed. 

Mill  wall’s  chairman  Peter 
Mead  and  the  club’s  adminis- 
trator David  Buchler  pre- 
sented a report  outlining 
plans  to  overcome  the  crisis 
at  the  New  Den.  Millwall  are 
£10  million  in  debt  and  earlier 
this  week  axed  20  staff  and 
put  12  players  on  the  transfer 
list 

Bournemouth,  £4.4  million 
in  the  red,  will  receive  replies 
from  the  League's  board 
within  a week  after  the 
receivers  Arthur  Andersen, 
accompanied  by  officials  from 
the  club's  main  creditor, 
Lloyds  Bank,  presented 
proposals. 

A small  bonus  for  Bourne- 
mouth Is  that  they  will  even- 
tually receive  £50,000  from  j 
the  £400,000  transfer  of  their 
former  striker  Steve  Jones 
from  West  Ham  to  Charlton 
yesterday. 

Bournemouth  negotiated  a 1 
25  per  cent  cut  of  any  profit  1. 
made  on  Jones  when  they 
sold  him  to  West  Ham  for 
£200^XX)  nine  months  ago.  But 
the  Dean  Court  club  will 
receive  only  £25,000  now  with 
the  rest  paid  next  February. 

Ralth  Rovers  have  been 
fined  £10,000  by  the  Scottish 
League.  The  Premier  Division 
strugglers  included  three 
Scandinavian  trlalists  against 
Dunfermline  in  November. 
Scottish  League  rules  allow 
only  two  txialists. 


Invitation  XI  at  his  private 
ground  in  Randjesfontein. 
near  Johannesburg.  Matthew 
Hayden  made  60,  Matthew  El- 
liot 9i  and  Stove  Waugh  72 
before  the  Australians  de- 
clared on  284  for  six  after  55-1 
overs.  The  home  side  slumped 
to  114  for  five  but  McKenzie 
steered  them  to  265  all  out. 

Tim  Munton,  Warwick- 
shire's new  captain,  has  been 
awarded  a benefit  in  1998  as 
reward  for  helping  the  county 
to  achieve  its  success  in  his  12 
years  at  Edgbaston. 

Motorcycling 

Britain’s  Carl  Fogarty 
crashed  twice  on  his  Ducati 
during  superbike  testing  at 
Laguna  Seca,  California.  On 
his  first  run  Fogarty  banged 
his  head  when  his  machine 
"locked"  and  he  came  off 
again  during  a flying  lap.  Tbe 
Blackburn  rider  said:  “I  hurt 
my  head,  back  and  ribs.  It 
was  a real  pity  because  I was 
starting  to  enjoy  myself." 

Tennis 

Steffi  Graf  has  withdrawn 
from  next  week’s  WTA  tour- 
nament in  Hanover  because 
of  a persistent  knee  injury 
that  is  so  serious  she  may 
also  miss  Germany’s  Federa- 
tion Cup  match  against  the 
Czech  Republic  in  March,  ‘i 
very  much  regret  that  I can't 
play  in  Hanover  but  1 have  to 
allow  the  injury  that . ap- 
peared in  Tokyo  to  heal  com- 
pletely,’’ she  said. 
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Rugby  Union 

Ireland  held 
together 
by  Staples 


Robert  Armstrong 

meets  the  City  gent 
who  captains  his 
country  against 
England  tomorrow 

JIM  STAPLES  Is  a rare 
anomaly  in  modern 
sport,  a part-time 
player  who  captains 
his  country-  A i 31  the  Harle- 
quins full-back  knows  he  has 
a limited  shelf-life,  not  only  as 
Ireland  captain  but  also  as  a 
professional  performer  in  an 
Increasingly  ruthless  sport 
that  seems  to  raise  its  de- 
mands every  week. 

He  maintains  a difficult  bal- 
ancing act  between  squad  ses- 
sions for  dub  and  country 
and  his  full-time  City  job  as  a 
Eurobond  salesman  with  the 
French  bank  Societe  Gener- 
ate, and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
his  talent  and  motivation  that 
the  Ireland  selectors  continue 
to  see  him  at  the  hub  or  their 
Flve  Nations  campaign. 

This  is  his  second  stint  as 
captain.  Last  season  he  ted 
the  side  until  he  got  con- 
cussed against  France  in 
Paris,  and  last  month  he  was 
given  the  job  again  when  a 
shoulder  injury  ruled  out 
Keith  Wood  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

It  takes  only  a few  minutes’ 
conversation  with  Staples,  a 
Londoner  who  loves  wearing 
the  green,  to  see  why  he  has 
been  chosen  to  lead  Ireland's 
born-again  professionals. 
Rugby  intelligence  flows  from 
him  with  clarity  and  preci- 
sion, laced  with  the  qualities 
of  courtesy  and  charm  that 
are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
international  game. 

Staples  may  be  a man  in  a 
hurry  yet  like  the  cultured 
player  he  is  he  appears  to 
have  all  the  time  in  the  world. 

'This  time  round  I'm  for 
more  relaxed  about  being  cap- 
tain,” he  admitted.  "Last  sea- 
son I took  the  job  very  seri- 
ously, trying  to  cover  every 
angle  and  do  everything  in  a 
correct  way,  and  l ended  up 
lost  in  my  own  little  comer. 
Now  I am  focusing  on  the 
good  work  Keith  [Wood] 
started  with  the  players,  deal- 
ing with  certain  basic  ele- 
ments in  a consistent  way." 

Staples  briskly  dismisses 
suggestions  that  be  is  acci- 
dent-prone, pointing  out  that 
his  many  injuries  were  in- 
variably sustained  in  high- 
profile  matches.  Yet  his  total 
of  19  (Sips  would  surely  have 
been  double  that  by  now  bad 
be  not  suffered  damaged  knee 
ligaments,  a broken  hand, 
concussion  and  a prolapsed 
disc  among  other  injuries. 

It  could  be  said  that  a physi- 


Golf 


cal  battering  comes  with  the 
territory  when  you  play  every 
week  for  club  or  country,  and 
Staples  has  been  through  the 
pain  barrier  so  often  he 
regards  the  experience  as 
nonnaL 

When  he  made  his  Interna- 
tional debut  against  Wales  in 
1991  he  scored  a try  but  also 
managed  to  injure  his  arm 


wben  he  foil  on  a water  sprin- 
kler near  the  touchline.  A 
fortnight  ago  he  ted  the  Irish 
to  a 26-25  win  in  Cardiff  only 
eight  weeks  after  breaking 
his  jaw  in  a league  game 
against  Bath. 

T played  my  first  interna- 
tional six  years  ago  but  the 
days  when  people  could  just 
keep  rattling  up  the  caps  ad 
infinitum  are  gone,”  he  said. 

T cannot  see  Will  Carling's 
achievement  in  skippering 
England  for  over  eight  years 
being  repeated  in  the  profes- 
sional era.  I am  really  a care- 
taker captain,  anyway  until 
Woody  returns.  He  is  a good 
skipper  and  definitely  the 
man  to  take  Ireland  forward.” 

Staples  ascribes  his  Ireland 
comeback  to  his  resurgent 
form  with  Harlequins  since 
the  arrival  of  the  former 
Natal  coach  Andy  Keast  last 
summer.  "Keast  Is  an  out- 
standing coach,  light-years 
ahead  of  most  of  them.  When 
he  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  identifying  space,  for  exam- 
ple, it  took  me  six  or  seven 
garriofi  to  folly  understand  but 
suddenly  it  all  clicked  Into 
place.  It  has  made  a big  differ- 
ence to  my  development  this 
season.  I owe  a huge  debt  to 
Keast  and  to  Dick  Best" 

'“I  enjoyed  my  time  with 
London  Irish,"  he  added,  "but 
I would  have  Improved  my 
game  a lot  quicker  had  I gone 
to  Harlequins  earlier.  Yon 
have  so  many  good  players 
around  you,  people  like  Car- 
ling, Leonard  and  Cabannes." 

The  England  captain  Phil 
de  Gian ville  will  want  Staples 
confined  to  relatively  harm- 
less areas  of  the  Lansdowne 
Road  pitch  tomorrow  to  pre- 
vent him  setting  up  the  kind 
of  wefi-worked  try  the  wing 
Hickie  scored  against  Wales. 

“Staples  is  an  obvious 
threat,  possibly  Ireland’s 
most  dangerous  strike  run- 
ner." admitted  de  Glanvffle. 
"He  has  helped  get  the  Irish 
better  organised  defensively 
— they  were  lining  up  to  hit 
the  Welsh  as  they  ran  for- 
ward. We  know  well  have  a 
lot  of  hard  yards  to  cover  on 
Saturday.” 

Staples  derives  no  comfort 
from  the  championship  vic- 
tories Ireland  achieved 
against  England  in  1993-94, 
neither  of  which  he  took  part 
in.  "The  two  sides  are  almost 
completely  different  now,"  he 
pointed  out.  "Even  so,  the 
rivalry  is  such  that  our 


McCann  proves  too  hot  for 
the  visiting  stars  in  Sun  City 


RONNIE  McCann.  a South 
African-born  American, 
took  a two-stroke  lead  after 
the  first  round  of  the  £400,000 
Dimension  Data  Pro-Am  in 
Sun  City  yesterday,  complet- 
ing the  Lost  City  course  in  a 
seven-under-par  65. 

McCann's  seven  birdies 
took  him  dear  of  a nine- 
player  group  on  67  where 
Zimbabwe's  Nick  Price  and 
Costantino  Rocca  of  Italy, 
among  oLher  lesser  names, 
are  tied  in  second  place. 

The  American  plays  his 
next  three  rounds  on  the  Gary 
Player  course,  where  Rocca 
was  the  only  man  In  the  first 
round's  top  10  to  compete  yes- 
terday. A field  of  360  requires 
both  courses  to  be  used. 

“The  Gary  Player  is  a 
course  for  good  ball  place- 
ment" said  McCann.  "The 
way  I'm  playing  at  the  mo- 
ment. it  should  suit  me." 

Price,  a former  world  No.  1, 
demonstrated  his  rediscov- 


ered form  to  finish  the  day 
level  with  Rocca,  Tony  John- 
stone. Denmark's  Anders 
Hansen  and  Thomas  Bjorn, 
Ariel  Canete  of  Argentina  as 
well  as  three  South  Africans. 

He  started  tentatively  and 
was  two-over-par  alter  six 
holes  but  pulled  back  with 
two  birdies  before  racing 
through  the  second  nine  in  31. 

The  Ryder  Cup  captain 
Seve  Ballesteros,  making  his 
first  appearance  of  the  year 
on  Che  European  Tour,  tripie- 
bogeyed his  eighth  bole  and 
then  registered  bogeys  on  his 
eleventh  and  twelfth  to  finish 
with  a 10-over.par  82. 

• The  Australian  Lucas  Par- 
sons upstaged  Tiger  Woods  in 
Melbourne  by  equalling  the 
HuntingdaJe  course  record 
with  a nine-under-par  64  to 
take  the  First-day  lead  in  the 
Australian  Masters.  He  had 
six  birdies  on  the  front  nine 
and  holed  his  second  shot  at 
the  13th  for  an  eagle  two. 


Ski  Hotline 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in  2* 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call:  — ^ 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overview  of  where  to  find  the  best  enow  - by  fax. 

Call  SKIFAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Snapshot 

0897  500  650 

At-a-giance  guide  to  snow  comStkms  at  almost  200  resorts 
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Leading  from  the  front . . . the  battle-scarred  Staples  will  shirk  no  tackles  at  Lansdowne  Road  photograph:  dawj  maher 


matches  are  often  quite  dose. 
That  means  identifying  op- 
portunities as  soon  as  they 
arise.  We  are  to  be 

positive.  1 think  Ireland’s 
habit  of  kicking  away  posses- 
sion is  a thing  of  the  past 
"England  have  impressive 
power  throughout  their  team 
and  they  are  capable  of  im- 
posing an  uncomfortable  pat- 
tern of  play  if  you  allow  them 
to  take  the  initiative.  For  that 
reason  the  opening  20  min- 
utes will  be  massively  Impor- 
tant and  it’s  up  to  Ireland  to 
make  life  difficult  for  them  by 
exerting  pressure  in  all 
departments. 


Athletics 


“We  want  to  give  the  crowd 
every  reason  to  get  behind  us 
from  the  outset  m be  looking 
for  an  Ireland  win  and  a col- 
lective performance  that  does 
ourselves  justice."  _ . 

Win  or  lose,  all  Ireland  will 
be  hoping  that  staples 
remains  on  the  pitch  for  the 
full  80  minutes.  Apart  from 
being  a genuinely  nice  guy  he 
has  the  creative  skill  and  for- 
midable courage,  particularly 
under,  the  high  ball,  that 
makes  his  presence  alone 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Besides,  Staples  intends  to 
be  on  hand  to  lead  Ireland  to 
the  Triple  Crown. 


Welsh  referees  call  Vaux  boycott 


“THE  Welsh  Society  of  Refer- 
I ees  has  told  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union  that  their  mem- 
bers will  refuse  to  have  any 
contact  with  Terry  Vaux 
while  he  continues  to  be 
chairman  of  the  union's  refer- 
ees'committee. 

The  referees  unanimously 
passed  a vote  of  no-confidence 
in  Vaux  following  their  strike 
action  last  December  and  are 
hoping  that  he  will  resign 
from  his  post. 

"We  unanimously  decided 
that  his  stance,  attitude  and 


behaviour  during  negotia- 
tions was  unacceptable,"  said 
the  WSR  secretary  Hugh  Ban- 
field,  whose  members  have 
elected  Alan  Richards  to 
replace  Gwyn  Watts  as  their 
representative  on  the  WRITS 
referees'  committee. 

The  Welsh  league  pro- 
gramme was  seriously  dis- 
rupted on  the  Saturday  before 
Christmas  because  of  the 
strike  by  foe  referees  and  ten- 
sion between  the  feuding 
sides  is  continuing  to  run 
high. 


Handicap  run  for  Christie 


Duncan  Madcap 


Linford  Christie  is 

turning  his  hand  to  one 
of  the  oldest  but  most 
unregarded  branches  of 
track  and  field:  profes- 
sional handicap  sprint  rac- 
ing. He  will  make  his  debut 
at  the  Botany  Bay  Gilt  Race 
over  100  yards  in  Sydney 
on  Sunday  week. 

Christie,  who  over  the 
past  decade  has  epitomised 
the  transition  of  modem 
athletics  into  a fully  profes- 
sional sport  will  become 
the  first  Olympic  100 
metres  champion  to  run  on 
the  formerly  outlawed  Aus- 
tralian Pro  Handicap  cir- 
cuit. Already  training  in 
Australia,  Christie  will 
warm  np  for  the  event  by 
racing  100m  in  Hobart  on 
Sunday  and  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Grand  Prix  meeting 
five  days  later. 


Tennis 


Reg  Austin,  the  organiser 
of  the  Gift  Race,  said  that 
under  the  handicapping 
system  Christie  could  ex- 
pect to  start  off  scratch  in 
the  100yd  race  and  give  his 
opponents  up  to  five  yards 
start.  The  first  prize  of 
£8,000  Is  considerably  less 
than  the  £100.000  Christie 
received  for  racing  against 
Carl  Lewis  four  years  ago, 
yet  had  Christie  competed 
in  such  a handicap  as 
recently  as  10  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  banned 
from  the  mainstream  sport. 

Running  for  pay  was  seen 
as  a violation  of  the  cen- 
tury-old amateur  rules. 
Just  as  rugby  league  had  to 
split  from  union  over  pay- 
ments, mainstream  athlet- 
ics refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the 
professionals  who  ran  on 
the  circuits  at  Australian 
fairgrounds  and  at  the  Scot- 
tish Highland  Games. 


The  most  famous  case 
was  that  of  George  McNeill, 
the  only  sprinter  ever  to 
have  won  Edinburgh's  his- 
toric New  Year  race  and 
Australia's  famous  Stawell 
Easter  Gift  in  Victoria.  He 
was  denied  the  chance  of 
preceding  Christie  as  an 
Olympic  champion  In  1972: 
because  the  Scottish  AAA 
refused  to  reinstate  him. 

Even  In  the  1980s  the  In- 
ternational Amateur  Ath- 
letic Federation,  the  sport's 
governing  body,  framed  its 
new  roles  on  payment  In 
antiseptic  wording  such  as 
"subventions". 

Christie’s  appearance  in 
Sydney  Is  expected  to  put 
an  extra  5.000  spectators  on 
the  gate  and  will  also  in- 
crease interest  among  the 
bookmakers.  Betting  is  an 
important  part  of  handicap 
racing  and  Christie  has  al- 
ready been  installed  as  1-2 
favourite. 


Drained  Cash  runs  full  gamut  of  emotions 


Richard  Jago  In  Dubai 


PAT  CASH,  the  former 
Wimbledon  champion  and 
the  756th-ranked  player  in  the 
world,  came  within  an  ace  of 
a sensational  second-round 
win  over  Wayne  Ferreira, 
when  he  had  two  break-points 

to  serve  for  the  match  in  the 

Dubai  Open  yesterday.  But 
the  Australian,  who  appeared 
to  be  physically  drained,  was 
unable  to  make  the  most  of 
his  chance  and  finally  went 
down  3-6, 6-2, 7-5  to  the  world 
No.  8. 

Cash's  humble  ranking 
means  be  never  knows 
whether  or  not  he  will  be 
given  a wild  card,  or  indeed 
where  he  might  be  playing 
from  week  to  week.  "A  lot  of 
people  think  I have  retired,  1 
have  been  injured  so  much,” 
he  said.  However,  a first 


round  victory  over  Spain's 
Carlos  Costa  was  followed  by 
a performance  against  the 
fourth-seeded  South  African 
which  suggests  be  could  yet 
rescue  something  tangible 
from  his  flagging  career. 

Cash  grabbed  the  first  set 
while  Ferreira  was  struggling 
to  convince  himself  that  this 
was  a match  worth  winning. 
But  more  surprisingly,  he 
regained  some  of  the  initia- 
tive in  the  third  set  by  which 
time  Ferreira  bad  won  his  In- 
ternal battle  and  had  belat- 
edly switched  his  attentions 
to  his  opponent  Twice  In  the 
second  game  Ferreira  had  to 
produce  outstanding  serves  to 
save  break  points  and,  in  the 
sixth,  he  found  himself  at 
15-40. 

It  took  one  patient  rally, 
which  ended  with  Cash's  fore- 
hand-drive  looping  too  long, 
followed  by  one  sharp  ace  to 


drag  Ferreira  from  danger. 
He  saved  the  game  when  the 
31-year-old  - Cash  mis-bit  a 
backhand,  and  won  the  match 
after  six  deuces  in  the  next 
game  when  the  London-based 
Australian  was  tong  with  a 
backhand  volley. 

Baris  Becker  had  to  recover 
from  a break  down  and  a set 
point  against  him  in  the  first 
set  tie-breaker  before  win-, 
nine  7-6,  6-1  against  another 
Australian,  Sandon  Stolle. 
The  German  now  plays  Goran 
Ivanisevic,  the  top  seed,  who 
beat  the  Czech  Bohdan  Ulih- 
rach  7-6. 6-4. 

• Greg  Rusedski,  the  British 
No.  2.  who  beat  Alejandro 
Hernandez  in  the  first  round 
of  the  San  Jose  Open,  tasted 
further  success  in  the  doubles 
when  he  and  German  Alex 
Radulescu  beat  Sweden’s 
David  Ekerot  and  the  Ameri- 
can JeffTarango  7-5, 6-3. 


Hockey 


McPherson 
in  Cologne 
comeback 


Pat  Rowley 


Billy  mcfherson  is  to 
play  for  Old  Loughton- 
ians,  the  club  he  coaches, 
when  they  make  their  debut 
In  the  A division  of  the  Euro- 
pean Club  Indoor  Champion- 
ship at  Cologne  today. 

McPherson,  the  former 
Scottish  international,  has 
been  forced  out  of  virtual 
retirement  because  of  the 
club’s  increasingly  long  in- 
jury-list. 

Loughtonians  had  to  make 
do  without  their  Olympic  for- 
wards Nick  Thompson  and 
Jason  Lee  wben  they  lost 
their  English  title  to  St  Al- 
bans a week  agx>,  and  now 
Matt  Sutton,  another  of  their 
Internationals,  has  had  to 
withdraw  because  of 
influenza. 

The  Essex  club  face  a 
daunting  task  in  attempting 
to  finish  first  or  second  in 
their  group  to  qualify  for  the 
semi-finals,  as  they  have  been 
paired  with  three  of  the  most 
experienced  indoor  sides  in 
Europe:  Rot- Weiss  Cologne, 
who  have  won  the  European 
title  six  times  out  of  seven; 
Spain’s  Valdeluz.  finalists  in 
1694;  and  Vienna  AC,  who 
were  bronze  medallists  last 
year. 

A more  realistic  target  for 
the  Loughtonians  would  be  to 
retain  England's  place  in  the 
A division.  However,  while 
away,  they  could  be  ousted 
from  their  fifth  place  in  the 
-National  League:  Either 
.Southgate  or  Canterbury, 
who  meet  at  Broomfield 
School,  will  overtake  them  if 
they  win,  as  will  the  in-form 
Guildford  too  if  they  win  at 
Teddington. 

But  Teddington.  with  eight 
wins  in  a row,  have  dosed  to 
within  a' point  of  the  leaders 
Cannock  and  are  cm  a rolL 
The  champions  Cannock, 
who  visit  the  Improved 
Hounslow,  may  he  without 
their  ace  marksman  Rob 
. Crutchjey,  who  Is  suffering 
from  a badly  bruised  hand. 


Rugby  Union 


-game 


Pawl  Fitzpatrick 


OfeBDS  Gotdding,  the 
St  Helens  captain 
and  scrum-half  seat 
off  for  a stiff-arm. 
head-high  tackle  on  Wigan's 
Neil  Cowte  last  Saturday,  has- 
been  banned  for  eight  games 
mid  fined  £500.  Saints’-  chief 
executive  David  Howes  said 
the  dub  was  "devastated  at 
the  severity  of  the  sentence" 
and  Intended  to  append. 

This  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
sentences  meted  out  for  this 
type  of  offence  since  the  late 
Eighties  arid  early  .Nineties 
when  a purge  an, the  heart 
high  tackle  often  saw  10- 
match  suspensions. 

Unless  he  wins  a reduction, 
Goulding  will  not  be  available 
for  St  Helens  until  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Challenge 

Cup  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  25-year-old  Goulding 
has  twice  received  four-match 
suspensions  and  been 
cited  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions, most  notably  In  the 
1993  Wembley  final  when  he 
played  for  Wldnes  against 
Wigan.  But  his  self-control 
has  improved  since  he  joined 
Saints  in  1994,  .first'  under 
Eric  Hughes  and' now  under 
foe  Australian  Shaun  McRae. 

It  did  not  help  Gonlding's 
cause  that  Saturday’s  match 
was  watched  by  a national 
television  audience.  Because 
of  Ids  indifferent  record  he 
might  have  received  a hefty 
ban  anyway,  but  the  disci- 
plinary committee  clearly  felt 
it  important  to  set  the  right 
tone  for  the  new  season. 

Gonlding’s  tarMft  on  Cowie, 
bad  enough  in  itself  also 


Sailing 


sipaiketi  a brawl  and  both 
dubs;  will  be  represented  in 
Leeds  today  at  a special  sub- 
committee Sitting. 

Jack  Robinson,  the  Wigan 
rbajjrman,  is  to  bold  final 
talks  with  Va’aiga  Tuigamala 
over  foe  next  24  hours  but  it 
looks  sure  that  the  Western 
Samoan  centre  will  return  to 
union  with  Newcastle  Fal- 
cons in  the  next  few  days. 

John  Martin,  a Wigan  di- 
rector. said  yesterday:  "He 
does  not  want  to  stay  at 
Wigan.  There  are  one  or  two 
contractual  differences  on 
both  sides  which  are  not  in- 
surmountable. The  decision 
to  go  was  the  player's.” 

Martin  said  Tuigamala  bad 
received  an  offer  he  could  not 
refuse.  He  is  under  contract 
to  Wigan  for  another  three 
seasons  but  foe  club  also  is 
being  offered  money  it  can 
scarcely  turn  down,  namely  a 
£500,000  transfer  fee. 

Newcastle  must  stump  up 
almost  as  much' again  on  foe 
player's  contract  and  the 
refund  of  his  "loyalty”  bonus 
to  the  Rupert  Murdoch  Super 
League  organisation. 

testyn  Harris,  the  Wales 
and  Great  Britain  baric,  has 
been  invited  to  resume  train- 
ing with  Warrington  Wolves 
and  will  be  available  for  selec- 
tion. Harris,  who  has  not 
trained  with  the  dub  since 
being  transfer-listed  at  £1.35 
million  last  season;  still 
wants  to  join  St  Helens. 

• The  Wales  and  Wldnes  cen- 
tre John  Devereux  will  miss 
the  start  of  the  first  Division 
season  after  breaking  his  an- 
kle for  the  second  time  in 
nine  months  in  Sunday’s  cup 
defeat  at  Featherstone. 


Auguin  goes  over  1 00  days 


Bob  Fisher 


CHRISTOPHE  Auguin, 
who  leads  the  Vendee 
Globe  single-handed  race 
around  the  world,  has  felled 
to  break  the  160-day  barrier 
for  foe  26,000  mites.  After 
makme  painfully  stow  pro- 
gress since  rounding  Gape 
Horn  an  January  9,  at  . mid- 
day yesterday  his  60-foot  Geo- 
dis  had  850  miles  to  go  to  the 
finish  at  Les  Sables  d’Olonne. 
Auguin  hopes  to  finish  an 


Sunday  morning,  giving  Geo- 
dis  a time  of  105  days,  four 
inside  foe  previous  race  re- 
cord set  seven  years  ago. 
Marc  Thiercelin  was  1,461 
mil  pa  behind  the  leader. 

For  foe  past  two  days  Mike 
Golding  and  the  crew  of 
Group  4 have  held  foe  lead  in 
the  BT  Global  Challenge  leg 
from  Wellington  to  Sydney. 
At  mid-day  yesterday  they 
were  10  mites  ahead  of  Heath 
Insured  II,  skippered  by 
Adrian  Donovan,  with  464 
miles  logo. 
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First  day 
in  the 
box 
for  the 


man  in 
the  hat 


Bruce  grobbelaar 

lived  op  to  bis  reputa- 
tion for  the  unorthodox 
yesterday  when  he  began  his 
evidence  at  the  match-fixing 
trial  in  Winchester.  The  for- 
mer Liverpool  and  South- 
ampton goalkeeper,  who  de- 
nies the  charges  against  him, 
found  time  to  sympathise  — 
under  oath  — with  Totten- 
ham's Ian  Walker,  blamed  in 
some  quarters  for  the  goal 
that  gave  Italy  victory  at 
Wembley  on  Wednesday. 

“I  think  that  he  would  be 
very  disappointed,”  Grobbe- 
laar said,  “because  goal- 
keepers don’t  like  to  get 
beaten  on  the  near  post,  al- 
though it  did  take  a slight 
deflection.” 

He  also  had  a good  word 
for  Matthew  Le  Tissler, 
pointing  out  that  in  a match 
he  was  alleged  to  have  fixed, 
he  had  thrown  the  ball  di- 
rectly to  Le  Ussier,  “the  best 
player  on  the  park”,  who 
went  on  to  score  two  goals. 

Grobbelaar  said  he  had 
“played  along”  with  a for- 
mer business  partner.  Chris- 
topher Vincent,  in  whose 
failed  safari  enterprise  he 
had  lost  £60,000.  He  did  dis- 
cuss throwing  games  with 
Vincent,  Grobbelaar  admit- 
ted. but  only  in  order  to 
learn  who  was  behind  the 
scheme. 


Court  report,  page  5 


Strange  tales 
and  anoraks 
in  the  crypt 


Vincent  Hanna 


ML  BOUT  L.45aml  gave  In 
#\  and  started  doodling 

anagrams.  Everyone 

m mwas  doing  it. 

'Goal fan  Czarina,"  l 
thought  “that  will  do  for 
Gianfranco  Zola.  Wait,  no. 


how  about  A carnal  Nazi  fog- ' 


Briefcase  and  brief. . . Bruce  Grobbelaar  and  his  counsel  arrive  at  Winchester,  where  he  gave  defence  evidence  for  the  first  time 


SEAN  DEMPSEY 


I tried  to  plume  it  in  but 

lines  were  jammed.  I had  a 
good  one  for  Roberto  DiMat- 
teo,  too:  Romeo  do  batter  it 
I was  in  the  world  ofUnder 
the  Moon,  Channel  4’s  late- 
night  programme  for  sports 
anoraks.  Part  of  a long  palnfUl 
odyssey  around  the  Italy  game 

that  spoiled  folly  34  hours  and 
made  me  tune  to  Sky  to  catch 
Graham  Taylor  on  why  Glenn 
Hoddle  just  had  to  pick  Paul 
Gascoigne. 

Have  you  seen  flie  Football- 
ers’ Football  Show?  It  is  com- 
prehensible only  to  football- 
ers and  corner  flags.  Serious 
anoraks  watch  it  to  practise 
pub  conversation-stoppers 
like:  “TheladBeckhanuslots 
into  a sort  qf  cross-wise  reverse 
direction  to  the  number  two 
channel-  ’’ 

Under  the  Moon  has  one  of 
Channel  4's  best  late-night 
slots.  It  is  produced  by  Trans 
World  International.  On 
Wednesdays  it  follows  re-runs 


Prost  Formula  One  takes  to  the  circuit 


Alan  Henry  on  new  roles  for  the  former 
champion  and  the  designer  John  Barnard 


ALAIN  PROST  will  an- 
nounce today  that  he 
has  bought  the  Ligier 
Formula  One  team  as 
a springboard  to  adding  the 
Grand  Prix  constructors’ 
world  championship  to  the 
four  drivers’  titles  be  has  al- 
ready won. 

Ligier  will  change  its  name 
to  Prost  Formula  One  from 
the  first  race  of  the  1997  sea- 


son in  Melbourne  on  March  9. 
but  the  real  test  for  the 
Frenchman  will  come  In  1998 
when  the  team  will  discard 
the  existing  Ligier-built  chas- 
sis and  switch  to  a purpose- 
built  Prost  car  designed  by 
the  Briton  John  Barnard. 

This  year  the  Prost  entries 
will  be  driven  by  the  French- 
man Olivier  Panis  and  the 
Japanese  Shinji  Nakano,  both 


of  whom  had  been  signed  by 
Ligier  before  the  buy-out.  The 
deal  to  use  Peugeot  engines 
will  be  announced  at  a press 
conference  this  afternoon  in 
Paris,  where  Prost  and  the 
Peugeot  president  Jacques 
Calvet  will  outline  the  long- 
term strategies  for  the  new 
partnership. 

Permission  to  change  the 
team  name  from  Ligier  to 
Prost  required  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  all  the 
other  competing  Grand  Prix 
teams. 

But  with  the  Silvers  tone- 


based  Jordan  team  standing 
to  lose  their  supply  of  Peugeot 
engines  to  Prost  at  the  end  of 
this  season,  this  proved  to  he 
a tricky  issue.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  a compromise  was 
reached  on  Wednesday  and 
Jordan  duly  gave  their 
approval. 

"We  have  taken  steps  to 
protect  our  position.”  said  Ian 
Phillips,  the  Jordan  team's 
commercial  director.  This  is 
understood  to  involve  Peu- 
geot leaving  the  door  open  to 
the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
supply  Jordan  with  engines 


in  1998,  In  addition  to  a finan- 
cial settlement  for  persuading 
the  team  to  drop  its  objection 
to  the  Ligier  change. 

Barnard,  who  split  with  the 
Ferrari  team  earlier  this 
week,  is  negotiating  to  pur- 
chase the  Italian  company's 
British  Formula  One  base. 
From  there  he  will  produce 
the  new  Prost  design,  which 
the  team  hope  will  be  ready 
by  late  summer  1997. 

Flavlo  Briatore.  who  sold 
Ligier  to  Prost,  is  expected  to 
retain  the  contract  to  use  Mu- 
gen-Honda  engines  in  1998 


and  the  word  In  Formula  One 
circles  is  that  he  will  switch 
them  to  the  Benetton  team,  of 
which  he  is  president,  to 
replace  the  Renault  power 

units. 

As  far  as  drivers  are  con- 
cerned for  1998,  it  is  expected 
that  Prost  will  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  his  com- 
patriot Jean  Ales!  as  team 
lead,  possibly  pairing  him 
with  the  highly  promising  22- 
year-old  Soheil  Ayari,  who 
dominated  last  year’s  French 
Formula  Three 

championship. 


Be  mine  tonight. 


Ditto. 


— =*=  . . 

Bellissima,  said  the  papers 


of  Friends  and  Cheers  and  in- 
herits two  million  viewers. 
Some  L3  million  disappear  im- 
mediately and  the  audience 
halves  by  lam.  Its  aggregate 
audience  is  about  150,000,  tiny 
for  a sports  programme  but  . 
respectable  for  this  time  of 
night  It  is  basically  a phone-in 
with  added  features  and  Is 
watched  mostly  by  young 
men. 

Danny  Kelly,  editor  of  Total 
Sport  is  the  presenter.  He  is 
literate  and  amine  of  informa- 
tion. But  the  programme  does 
him  no  favours.  Round  and 
owlish,  he  perches  on  the  edge 
of  a leather  throne  while  the 
director  shoots  him  from  be- 
low. A bad  idea. 

He  appears  ifi  at  ease  with 
autocue  and  his  copresenter 
is  Tim  Clark,  a lanky  stand-up 
comedian  who  plays  the  Grim 
Reaper  in  a TV  ad,  which 
seems  to  have  rubbed  off  on 
him.  He  darts  about  in  a gen- 
ial way  but  just  isn't  funny 
enough,  as  his  limp  piece 
about  the  mechanical  hare  at 
the  Wimbledon  dog  track 
demonstrated. 

Several  original  items  did 


make  me  laugh,  especially  one 
glorious  Gazza  voice-over  by 
Alistair  McGowan  where  our 
hero  tries  to  strangle  Les 
Ferdinand. 

My  favourite  was  the  live 
satellite  link  from  the  crypt  of 
St  Peter’s  Church  in  derken- 
well  starring  Father  Roberto 
Russo  standing  In  a cocktail 
bar. 

“What  happens  in  your 
crypt  normally?”  asked  Kelly. 
The  priest  looked  uneasy:  “I 
don't . . . behind  us?”  said  the 
priest 

“Shall  we  move  on?”  asked 
Kelly.  “Are  there  many 
[Anglo-Itallans]  in  the  crypt  of 
first  and  second  generation?” 

“Ah  yes,”  said  Fr  Russo, 
“many  people  come  here  be- 
cause they  feel  Italians,  but 
should  be  more  if  they  had  the 
game  on  RAI  [TV].” 

“Yes.  that's  the  pay-for-view 
argument  in  Italy,”  said  Kelly. 
“I  understand  you  have  Ital- 
ian journalist  Pep  Cyprian! 
with  you.” 

"No,  just  us,"  the  priest 
replied. 

A man  called  Alessandro 
mmp  on  to  sing  the  Italian 
national  anthem.  He  was 
dropped  from  doing  it  at  Wem- 
bley when  the  papers  found 
out  he  had  been  a male  strip- 
per in  Camberwell  Sadly 
Clark  seemed  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss this  crucial  matter. 


ML  CTUALLY  Clark  did 

#\  star  in  a later  item  by 
juggling  with  a foot- 
# mbail- This  is  a good  no- 

tion; they  could  extend  it  to 
other  subjects.  Like  out-of- 
work  football  managers  ap- 
plying for  a job. 

Kate  Hoey  MP  sat  on  a 
couch  and  looked  a bit  be- 
mused with  the  format,  but 
she  perked  up  when  the  North- 
ern Ireland  team  was  men- 
tioned (magic  performance 
against  Belgium,  Iadst).  When 
John  from  Liverpool  called  to 
request  that  she  keep  a couple 
of  socialist  policies  in  the 
Labour  manifesto,  Kate 
looked  quite  pleased  at  the 
Idea — but  keep  that  to 
yourselves. 

Adam  from  Merthyr  Tydfil 
phoned  to  claim  that  Wales 
were  better  than  Uganda. 
Quick  as  a flash  Kelly  ex- 
plained the  Fife  ranking  sys- 
tem, and  that  Wales  were  82nd 
in  the  world.  Kilo,  an  Italian 
girl,  complained  that  her 
English  boyfriend  now 
refused  to  sleep  with  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  show  the 
morning  papers  were 
reviewed.  Kelly  held  up  the 
Dally  Starfront  page — My 
bum  is  Uke  a bag  of  ferrets 
SaysFergie.  And  someone 
asked:  “Is  that  Alex 
Ferguson?” 

Anoraks  of  the  world  unite, 
yon  have  nothing  to  lose  but- 
your  ratings. 


Paddy  Agnew  in  Rome  on  what  happy 
Italians  had  to  read  at  breakfast  yesterday 


were.  Inevita- 
bly, enthusiastic 
headlines  in  yester- 
day's Italian  papers 
after  that  1-0  win  against 
England.  A sample:  “Zola 
the  Genius.  Italy  Yes!''. 
“The  Blues  Win  die  Battle 
of  London”.  “Magic  Night 
at  Wembley”  and  “A  Tri- 
umph from  Other  Times*'. 

Media  response  to  an  Ital- 
ian World  Cup  win  is  al- 
ways positive.  When  that 
win  comes  against  a tradi- 
tional enemy,  when  it 
comes  on  his  turf  and  when 
it  comes  under  a new 
coach,  the  sense  of  national 
rejoicing  is  palpable. 

“The  English,  the  mas- 
ters of  football?  Give  us  a 
break!  On  their  own 
ground.  McManaman.  luce 
and  company  suffered  an 
historic  defeat,  signed  by 
Zola. . Row  long  is  it  since 
we  got  so  enthusiastic 
about  Italy?  How  long  has 
it  been  since  we  suffered 

and  exulted  so  much  in 
front  of  the  television? 

‘The  answer  is  simple  — 
from  the  time  [Arrigo]  Sac- 
chi  took  over  Italy  until  he 
left,"  wrote  the  Turin 


sports  daily,  Tnttosport. 

Most  critics  were  agreed 
(and  relieved)  that  Cesare 
Maldini's  team  had 
reverted  to  an  old-style  Ital- 
ian game  with  the  emphasis 
on  defensive  solidity  allied 
to  counter-attacking. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Sacchi 
era  of  over-elaborate  tac- 
tics and  wholesale  team 
changes,  the  new.  simpler. 
Italy  met  with  immediate 
approvaL  “After  Sacchi,  we 
wanted  a simple  soccer  and 
we  got  it-  We  wanted  a real- 
istic, very  Italian  soccer 
that  acknowledged  a debt 
to  a traditional  style,  and 
we  got  that  and  more,”  said 
Rome’s  Corriere  Dello 
Sport. 

“This  was  a very  hard 
battle,  a victory  from 
yesteryear.  An  Italy  that 
we  thought  no  longer  ex- 
isted triumphed  over  the 
Wembley  legend  and  con- 
firmed our  more  than  20- 
year-long  superiority  over 
English  soccer,  above  all 
handing  us  a qualifying 
place  for  the  World  Cup 
finals  on  a silver  plate.” 

For  once  Milan.  Rome 
and  Turin  were  In  har- 


mony in  their  analyses  of  a 
game.  The  front-page 
leader  in  the  Milan-based 
Gazzetta  Dello  Sport,  echo- 
ing its  rivals,  said:  “An  old 
fashioned  match,  a piece  of 
antique  furniture,  a victory 
on  a great,  very  great  night. 

“Maldini's  intentions 
were  clear.  Let’s  build  our 
game  around  an  Immense 
defence  against  which  the 
English  — powerful,  relent- 
less and  old-fashioned  too 
— would  batter  away  in 
their  well-known  style. 

“And  then,  using  our 
skifl.  try  to  surprise  them.” 

The  coach  Maldlnl  per- 
haps earned  most  plaudits 
for  his  decision  to  man- 
mark  Steve  McManaman 
with  Dino  Baggio.  Eng- 
land’s performance  was 
deemed  “predictable”  with 
most  commentators  argu- 
ing that  Italy’s  win  was  en- 
tirely deserved. 

As  Bruno  Conti,  a World 
Cup  winner  with  Italy  in 
1982.  commented:  “from 
the  tactical  viewpoint  Italy 
played  a perfect  game, 
waiting  for  England  to 
come  at  them  and  then 
striking  on  the  counter. 
The  result  was  right,  Eng- 
land  didn’t  deserve  a 
draw.” 


David  Lacey,  page  14 


On  the  whole,  then,  and  with  the 
proviso  that  it  might  be  wise  to  take  a 
cushion,  this  film  is  well  worth  seeing.  I 
thought  it  would  bore  me.  But  it  didn’t. 

Derek  Malcolm  on  Branagh’s  Hamlet 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,887 

Set  by  Fawiey 


Across 


1 Original  edition?  This 
opinion  may  count  (5,1  Q) 

9 N.  European  In  US  city, 
having  to  organise  Gennan 
article  (9) 

10  Stick  wrth  vocation  a novice 

rejected  (5) 

11  Peculiarity  In  some  eggs? 
Send  dozen  back  (!) 

12  Wretched  bus  lentfbr.8  trip  (7) 

13  A mu©  drink  tor  a toddler  (3) 

14  Poor  writer,  longing  for  a 
come  back,  in  London 
borough  (7) 

17  Get  on  board  with  trannie 
Wasting  (7) 

19  Backing  needy,  frequency 
Interrupts  point  raised  in  the 
House?  (7) 

22  Time  for  some  porridge  (7) 

24  A long  period  in  the  RAF  (3) 

28  Work  hard  to  keep  FA  official 
in  clover  perhaps  (7) 


26  Part  of  plant  given  warning 
about  interest  rate  (7) 

28  Food  goes  round  any 
number,  as  intended  (5) 

29  Sociable  jailbird  gets  double- 
six— a luety  start 

30  In  tears  before  cash  Is  found 
on  board  ship,  causing 
upheaval  (8,7) 

Down 


1 Attack  Dickens  novel  and 
suffer  financially?  (4,2.4, 5) 

2 I had  to  bear  the  blame  for 
speeding® 

3 In  the  Express,  perhaps, 

editor  sat  up  part  of  deal  £5-2) 

4 Way  to  remain  without  a 
sense  of  decency  (?) 

8 After  Itinerary  oh  revised  tour. 
Ei*opean7(7) 

6 Dismiss  objection,  supplying 
antique  instrument  (7) 

7 lean  talk  wildly  about 
English  traveller  (9) 


□□□□□□  noanao 

□ □□mono 

□□□□  aaaaaniDOPD 

□ □□□nan 

n □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□a  □□□□ 

□ an 

□□□□ 

a n □ □ □ □ 

□anoaQae  atannani 

□ a □ □ □ a □ 

□naoaiaannn  □□□□ 

a 0 □ 0 n □ □ 

nnaaaa  □aanna 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^88 


8 Evening  rfindulgencQ  playing 
Scrabble  and  mah-jongg 
$.2,3.51 

1 5 Old  Engpsh  champ  took  a meal 
to  work  with  someone  else  (9) 

16  Italian  author  comes  in 
second  (3) 

18  Loony  has  VAT  put  up  (3) 

20  Excftedly  swept  to  a dance 

21  This  bird  sometimes  used  to 
cross  the  road  (7) 

22  Diabolical  day — can  I get 
changed?  (7) 

23  Copy  redpe  at  first,  with 
plsicetooook{7) 

27  Outstanding  old  part  of 
building  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


“ Stuck?  Than  cafl  our  solutions 

line  on  0881  338  238.  Calls  cost 

50p  par  minute  at  aB  t&nos.  Service 

supplied  by  ATS 
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